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V  n  K  F  A  C  E . 

The  Letters  in  this  small  volume,  descriptive  of  a  trip 
across  the  Island,  in  company  with  His  Excellency,  Sir 
John  H.  Glover,  and  also  of  a  visit  to  the  Mining  Region, 
appeared  originally  in  the  columns  of"  the  Toronio  Globe, 
and  are  now,  at  the  urgent  request  of  many  friends,  reprint- 
ed in  a  more  permanent  form.  *  NFy  hope  is  that  they  may 
help  to  difluse  some  correct  information  regarding  a  coun- 
try of  which  little  is  yet  known  in  other  lands;  and  may 
tend  to  >ive  to  the  people  of  Newfoundland  a  firmer  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  this  fine  Island. 

The  lecture  on  "This  Newfoundland  of  Ours"  wns 
published  last  year,  and  a  large  edition  was  exhausted  in  a 
few  days.  It  is  so  often  inquired  for,  that  I  have  Iteen  in- 
duced to  include  it  in  this  publication. 

M.H 
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LETTER   FrUST. 


Since  his  arrival  in  Newfoundland  Sir  John  Hawley 
Glovei',  G.  C.  M.  G.,  Governor  of  this  colony,  has  spent  a 
portion  of  each  year  iu  visiting  the  various  districts  and 
settlements,  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
character,  modes  of  life,  and  wants  of  the  people,  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  country  over  which  he  rules.  The  deep 
interest  which  he  takes  in  the  prosperity  and  progress  of 
the  colony  has  led  him  to  uudei'take  these  journeys,  which 
generally  entail  no  small  personal  sacrifice  in  a  country 
such  as  this,  where  the  means  of  locomotion  are  so  limited 
and  imperfect.  The  warm-hearted  people  of  Newfoundland 
tully  appreciate  the  efforts  of  their  energetic  Governor  to 
advance  their  interests,  and  wherever  ho  goes  receive  him 
with  the  most  cordial  welcomes.  The  best  results  attend 
this  kindly,  sympathetic  intercourse.  The  poorest  fisher- 
man understands  that  the  representative  of  Royalty  takes 
an  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  wishes  to  improve  his  con- 
dition, and  has  visited  his  humble  homestead  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  how  this  can  be  best  accomplished.  All  arc 
stirred  up  to  more  energetic  action  and  patriotic  effort  when 
they  listen  to  the  words  of  an  experienced,  practical  leader, 
whose  sharp  glancb  takes  in  the  vast  capabilities  of  their 
country,  and  who  has  a  firm  belief  that  it  is  entering  on  a 
career  of  ])ro^ress  which  will  place  it  high  among  its  sister 
Provinces.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a  Governor  can  accom- 
plish an  incalculable  amount  of  good — by  kindling  patriotic 
feeling,  promoting  a  right  spirit  amon;^  the  people,  and 
pointing  out  the  path  of  progress.  Sir  John  Glover's  pop- 
ularity here  is  deservedly  great.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
enjoyment  of  inglorious  ease  within  the  walls  of  Govern- 
ment House,  he  voyages  and  travels  in  order  to  see  with  his 
own  eyes  what  is  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  coun- 
try. The?  consequence  is  that  public  improvements  of  vari- 
ous kinds   are    pushed  forward    energetically ;   a  railway 
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survey  has  been  caniod  out;  oiio  liuiuh'od  aud  eij;'hty  milo.-^ 
ot  telegraphic  oxtoiisioii  have  just  becMi  completed,  connect- 
ing the  east  and  west  coasts,  together  with  the  niinin^j  re- 
gion, with  the  capital ;  and  the  project  of  a  graving  docic 
in  St.  Jolm's  has  l)ee]»  started  under  favorable  auspices 
through  the  otlorts  ol"  the  Governor,  ^^any  other  minor 
improvements  might  bo  named,  but  these  will  suflice  to 
show  the  spirit  in  which  Sir  John  (Hover  acts  while  presi- 
ding over  t'.ie  destinies  of  Newfoundland.  He  is  not  satis- 
fied with  visiting  the  portions  of  the  Island  already  settled, 
but  he  loves  to  plunge  into  the  untrodden  wilderness  and 


exjj':»re  the  vininhabitod  wilds.  'I'wo  years  ago  lie  under- 
took a  very  laborious  journey  through  a  portion  of  the  in- 
terior, which  extended  to  White  Bay  and  Bonne  Bay.  This 
year  he  projected  an  excursion  across  the  Island  from  tfie 
head  of  Hall's  Bav  towards  the  west  C')ast,  through  one  of 
the  finest  aud  most  interesting  portions  of  Newfoundland, 
of  which  comparativ(;ly  little  is  known.  His  quick  eye  had 
fixed  on  this  route  as  afi'ordiuix  gi'cat  facilities  for  a  road 
through  the  country  from  east  to  west,  which  would  open 
up  fine  tracts  of  fertile  land,  favorable  for  farming  and  lum- 
bering, and  containing  in  all  probability  mineral  treasui'O.s. 
His  object  was,  by  personal  inspection,  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  country  along  this  route.  Having  had  the 
honrr  and  pleasure  of  accompanying  His  Excellenc}^  during 
the  excursion,  I  propose  to  furni.sh  souie  account  of  what 
we  .saw  on  the  journey. 

THE  .lOURXF.Y   r.E<iUX — TUE  EASTERN  COAST  OF  XEWFOIJND- 

'■'■^^-' '  ■■  LAND.  ■''•"  '  ■'■""■^ 
The  lirst  stage  of  our  journey  was  from  St,  .'John's  to 
Bett,s  Cove,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  by  sea 
In  the  staunch  little  steamer  HerculcPi  we  reached  Betts 
Cove  in  thirty  hours.  The  voyage  alono;  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Island  is  exceedingly  enjoyable  provided  the  wea- 
ther be  fine  and  the  malady  peculiar  to  the  sea  dop.s  not 
show  its  hideous  visa2:e.  We  were  hl'T^hly  favoured  in  re- 
gard  to  weathe)-.  The  Atlantic  was  in  one  of  its  blandest 
moods,  dimpling  and  laughing:  under  the  rays  of  a  bright 
sun,  and  as  gentle  and  playful  as  if  it  had  never  dashed  a 
gallant  ship  to  pieces  or  pswallowed  a  shrieking  mariner. 
Overhead  was  a  o^loi-ious  blue  sky,  in  Vv'hich  floated  ffreat 
masses  of  fleecy  clouds.  "Even  in  their  xQvy  motion 
there  was  rest,''  so  gently  did  these  beautiful  forms  move 
across  the  azure  dome,  presenting  an  ever-shifting  panorama 
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of  lovelint\sH.  As  w«'.  i^Hidtjtl  aloiij,^  tlit;  lofty  sea- wall,  with 
it55  bold  headliinds  and  grim  rock.-,  frowning  tletianco  at  the 
ocean,  wo  could  sec  the  waves  gently  laving  tho  base  of  tlie 
giant  clifTs,  and  jjIayfuUy  leaping  over  tho  jutting  rocks 
along  the  .shore.  The  .sea  breeze  came  over  tho  waters,  de- 
licious and  bracing  to  tho.se  who  had  just  escaped  from  tho 
heavy  atmosphere  of  the  city,  cre.iting  that  peculiar  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits  and  that  sense  of  boundless  tieedom  which 
is  felt  at  times  iu  perfection,  when  afloat  on  tho  bosom  of 
the  ocean,  "with  the  blue  above  and  the  blue  below,"  and 
all  the  awe  and  mystery  of  the  vast  world  of  waters  lifting 
the  soul  towards  the  Intinite.  The  eastern  .shores  of  New- 
foundland present  no  soft  j^ictures  ol"  verdant  loveliness — 
no  pebbly  beaches  ou  which  the  waves  break  gentl}' — no 
upland  slopes  clad  iu  forest  emerald.  All  is  the  massive 
grandeur  of  dark,  perpendicular  cliH's,  at  times  sculptured 
into  shapes  of  stern  beauty  or  awe-inspiring  forms, — in 
other  places,  jagged  and  torn  by  the  gnawing  tooth  (jf  time, 
and  of  rude  and  forbidding  aspect  Such  is  the  precipitou.'-; 
sea-wall,  built,  as  it  were,  to  repel  the  wild  billows  of  one 
of  the  stormiest  seas  in  the  world.  But  the  voyager  has 
only  to  leave  the  coast  and  sail  uj)  one  of  those  magnificent 
bays  which  stretch  their  great  arms  far  inland,  and  he  will 
find  scones  of  the  rarest  and  softest  beauty  along  their 
wooded  shores  and  in  their  island-studded  bosoms.  As  we 
steamed  northward  we  had  glinipses  of  Couceptioji,  Trinity 
and  Bonavista  Bays  as  we  crossed  the  entrance  of  each  ; 
but  as  the  Hercules  was  bound  lor  Betts  Cove  direct  we 
made  no  calls  by  the  way.  The  main  objects  of  interest 
along  the  shore  are  the  lofty  capes  which  project  their  ex- 
tremities seaward  from  the  line  of  coast  and  mark  the  en- 
trances ot  the  bays.  I  may  remark  in  passing,  that  this 
lofty  iron-bound  coast  is  very  well  lighted,  and  can  be  aj)- 
proached  with  perfect  safety  at  night,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  friendly  lighthouses  erected  at  the  ))oints  where  navi- 
gation is  difficult  and  dangerous.  After  a  very  yjleaaant  run 
we  found  ourselves  entering  the  llront  Bay  of  Notre  Dame, 
tifty  miles  wide  at  its  moutli,  encircled  on  all  sides  by 
ranges  of  lofty  hills,  whose  peaks,  mellowed  by  distance, 
look  grandly  beautiful.  These  are  the  hills  which  are  now 
yielding  to  human  industry  sucli  wonderful  mineral  trea- 
sures. Our  famous  copi)er  mines  are  on  the  shores  of  this 
great  bay,  which  are  now,  beyond  all  question,  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  w'orld's  great  mining  centres.     Looking 
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over  the  bright  waters  of  the  bay,  aud  a(.liJiiiiL<3'  ihu  grand 
Bwecp  of  its  .shores,  rising  in  the  distance  into  lul'ty  sum- 
mits, and  following  with  the  eye  its  numerous  Itroad  arm.s 
running  far  into  the  interior,  its  splendid  archipelago  of  in- 
lands, witii  their  heavily  wooded  slopes,  I  found  my  imagi- 
nation stretching  away  into  the  future  v/hen  a  now  Corn- 
wall will  be  developed  here,  and  vast  hives  c^f  industry  will 
oversyn-ead  these  hills,  and  the  fertile  In.nds  around  will  be 
filled  with  a  prosperous  population,  aud  the  woods  and  wil- 
derne!--s  will  be  transformed  into  the  happy  homes  of  men. 
Meantime  we  have  crossed  the  bay,  aud  found  the  little 
cleft  in  the  great  sea-wall  which  is  the  entrance  to  Bctts 
Cove,  and  tl  Hercules  is  .safely  moored  at  one  of  its  excel- 
lent wharves.  Wo  left  St.  John's  at  noon  on  September 
20th,  1878,  and  arrived  at  Bctts  Cove  on  the  following  day 
at  0  o'clock,  p.  m. 

rilO.Al    IJETT.S   COVE    lO   J.ITTLE   UAV. 

Ilavin;^  given  an  account  of  Betts  Cove  in  my  letLer.s  on 
the  Mining  Region,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  further  refer- 
ence to  it  here.  Our  stay  on  this  occasion  was  very  brief. 
We  were  joined  here  by  Dr.  Eale.s,  who  was  to  be  the  third 
membei'  of  our  travelling  party,  and  whoso  society  during 
the  trip  I  er.joyed  very  much.  His  unfailing  good  humour, 
ready  resource  in  every  cmcrgencj',  high  spirits,  thorough 
enjoyment  of  life  iu  the  woods,  and  genuine  kindliness,  all 
combine  to  make  him  a  most  agreeable  travelling  com- 
panion. He  had  travelled  extensively,  having  been  for 
many  years  in  the  nav}'.  Like  Sir  -John  Glover,  whose 
friend  aud  countryman  he  is,  ho  "  roughed  it "  in  Africa, 
and  is  well  acquainted  with  men  aud  things  in  the  "Dark 
Continent."  I  thought  myself  peculiarly  happy,  iu  making 
a  trip  across  Newfoundland,  to  have  as  companions  not 
only  two  experienced  travellers  who  were  trained  to  accu- 
rate observation,  but  men  whoso  intelligence  and  social 
qualities  were  of  a  liigh  oidcr.  I  .shall  not  soon  forget  the 
geniality,  hearty  kindness,  and  pleasant  humour  of  Sir 
John,  which  made  the  whole  trip  one  of  real  enjoyment. 
Mr.  EUershausen  came  with  us,  on  leaving  Betts  Cove,  as 
far  0s  Little  Bay,  in  order  to  show  us  the  wonders  of  the 
new  mine  there,  which  I  have  described  elsewhere.  We  were 
bound  to  the  head  ot  HalFs  Bay,  one  of  the  arms  of  Notre 
Dame  Bay,  from  which  ])oint  our  overland  journey  was  to 
commence.  Tw^o  hours"  steaming  brought  us  to  Little  Bay. 
The  miners  had  extemviorized  a  handsome  arch  at  the  lanrl- 
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iug  place,  aud  decorated  it  with  flags,  aud  received  His  Ex- 
cellency with  hearty  cheers.    We  landed  at  the  harbour  of 
Little  Bay,  where  we  found  two  vessels  loading  copper  ore. 
Six  weeks  previously  not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen  near 
the  spot.     The  stillness  of  the  wonds  was  unbroken  b^-  an^- 
human  sounds.      Now   five  hundred  and  twenty  stalwart 
miners  were  quarrying  the  ore  of  "  Copper  Clift'."     A  tram- 
way nearly  a  mile  in  length  connecred  the  mine  with  the 
harbor;  houses,  stores,  and  a  wharf  were  built;  3,000  tons  , 
of  ore  were  shipped,  and  G,000  tons  of  rock  had  bt^en  re-  { 
moved.     Much  of  the  surface  develojiment  of  the  ore  had 
been  removed,  and  underground  tunnels  were  already  com- 
menced. All  this — incredible  as  it  may  seem — was  the  work 
of  six  weeks.     Our  party  walked  along  the  strongly-built 
tramway  and  spent  an  hour  examining  the     'ue  and  won- 
dering over  the  great  blocks  of  ore  brought  down  IVom  the 
clifts.     Then  we  walked  through  the  avooiIs  to  Indian  Bight,  , 
where  the  miners  reside,  and  again  embarked  on  board  the  « 
Hercules  fur  Hall's  Bay.     ..-.'...    ^:.^^y  at^iji^^aUyn  r-^Iviell 

hall's  bay.  '  !iv/? 

The  scenery  of  Hall's  Bay  is  very  Line.  At  the  entrance, 
which  is  three  or  four  miles  wide,  high'  cliffs  meet  the  eye, 
but  these  soon  give  place  to  low,  rounded  hills,  covered  with 
a  dense  forest  growth  to  the  water's  edj^e.  This  fine  arm 
runs  from  Notre  Dame  Bay,  inland,  no  less  than  twenty 
miles.  Right  opposite,  on  the  western  side  of  Newfound- 
land, Huraber  Sound,  an  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  also 
stretches  far  inland,  as  though  trying  to  join  hands  with 
Hall's  Bay  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  Between  the 
heads  of  these  two  bays  only  one  hundred  miles  of  land  in- 
tervene, and  along  the  greater  part  of  this  route  there  is  t 
water  communication  by  rivers  and  lakes.  Our  projected 
journe}'  was  to  be  along  this  route  and  right  across  the  is- 
land. It  is  entirely  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  two 
families  who  have  settled  on  Deer  Lake,  some  thirty  miles 
from  Humber  Sound.  When  we  leave  Hall's  Bay  we  at 
once  strike  out  into  the  wilderness. 

niE  LAND  AND  FOUEST   TIMBER. 

Around  the  head  of  Hall's  Bay  are  some  tine  tracts  of 
cultivable  land,  especially  on  West  Brook  and  also  on  South 
Brook,  where  two  or  three  families  have  been  settled  for 
many  years,  and  have  cleared  sma'l  patches  of  land,  which 
yield  excellent  crops.    These  settlers,  however,  depend  main- 
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\y  ou  the  tiue  salmon  lishery  of  the  ri/er,  aud  pay  little  at- 
teutiou  to  farming.  L''nder  improper  management  the  sal- 
mon libhury  has  of  late  greatly  declined.  Tliere  is  room  for 
a  very  couiiiderable  number  of  farnihi  on  the  unoccupied 
lands  around  Hall'^  Bay,  the  produce  of  which  would  lind 
a  ready  sale  at  high  prices  among  the  mining  population 
around.  A  very  promising  mine  has  been  opened  about  five 
miles  from  the  head  of  Hall's  Ba}',  aud  Little  Bay  is  but 
fifteen  miles  distant.  The  price  of  unoccupied  laud  is  but 
half  a  dollar  per  acre.  The  timber  around  the  bay  is  very- 
line  and  of  immense  extent.  A  saw  Jiull,  at  present  owned  by 
Mr.  Udle,  of  Harbor  (.Irace,  has  1  n  erected  on  an  islantl 
uear  the  head  of  the  Bay.  Here  wc  disembarked,  and  found 
comfortable  quarters  aud  the  utmost  kindness  and  hospi- 
Lalitv  ia  the  house  oi'  Mr.  Peters,  the  maua^er  of  the  saw- 
mill.  As  tho  Ilcrcnlcti  steamed  down  the  bay,  leaving  us 
with  our  belongings  ou  the  wharf  of  the  saw-mill,  we  felt 
that  the  bridge  was  cut  down  behind  us,  and  that  now, 
leaving  civilization  behind,  we  must  face  the  untroddeJi 
•wilderness.  'f^ 

"      STUKM   STAVED — HOW  WE   VASSED   THE    ITMi:. 

The  close  of  my  last  letter  left  our  party  at  the  head 
of  Hall's  Bay,  ready  for  the  plunge  into  the  (to  us)  unknown 
wilderness.  The  commencement  of  our  journey  was  not  ex- 
actly propitious.  A  northeast  gale  set  in,  with  heavy  rain, 
which  we  labelled  "An  Equinoctial":  and  as  it  was  thus 
clear  that  it  had  come  by  express  appointment,  and  had  a 
right  to  be  there  aud  knock  things  about,  we  bore  it  with 
greater  equanimity.  I  have  noticed  that  all  September 
gales  are  called  "equinoctials,"  aud  being  supposed  to  come 
in  the  order  of  nature,  are  spoken  of  respectfully  and  for- 
given m.uch.  This  one  lasted  thirty-six  hours,  and  did 
credit  to  its  race.  We  were  comfortably  housed,  however, 
though  the  situatiou  was  bleak  and  exposed,  and  we  did 
not  mind  the  storm  much.  Our  kind  hostess,  Mrs.  Peters, 
was  unwearied  in  her  attentions,  and  most  anxious  to  secure 
our  well-being.  Many  a  wayfarer  she  has  received  and 
comforted  under  her  hospitable  roof,  in  this  louely  spot, 
where  hei's  is  tlie  only  human  habitation  for  many  miles. 
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with  the  exception  of  those  of  two  Miciuac  families  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay.  Whether  in  entertaining  strangers 
she  has  yet  succeeded  in  sheltering  "an  angel  unay^ares"  I 
cannot  say,  but  she  was  as  gracious  and  kind  on  this  occa- 
sion as  if  she  thought  that  now,  at  last,  she  had  a  chance 
of  doing  so.  1  am  afraid  that  now,  since  the  copper  fever 
lias  set  in,  and  prospecters  are  on  the  prowl,  angels  will  be 
scarcer  than  formerly  around  the  shores  ol"  Notre  Dame 
Bay.  We  agreed  in  pronouncing  Mrs.  Peters  a  fine  speci- 
jnen  of  a  Newfoundland  "  house-mother."  1  speedily  dis- 
covered that  the  Doctor,  cunning  fellow  and  old  campaigner 
as  he  is,  had  won  her  affections  through  his  admiration  for 
the  baby  and  the  friendly  relations  he  managed  to  establish 
with  the  other  olive  plants  of  the  household.  He  was  soon 
on  the  most  familiar  footing  with  Bob,  and  Minnie,  and 
Tom;  and,  old  bacheloi"  though  he  be,  it  v. as  evident  that 
he  had  a  genuine  love  of  children—  one  of  the  best  traits  in 
a  man's  character.  The  little  '  toddler ""  of  eighteen  months 
([uickly  twined  itsclt  round  his  heart.  In  addition  to  tlie 
children  wc  found  another  comforter,  diu'ing  these  hours  of 
enforced  quietude,  in  a  little  volume  which  we  picked  up 
on  the  table — "  Mark  Twain's  Rou^jhing  It " — which  some- 
how  had  found  its  way  here.  Though  I  knew  the  volume 
pretty  well  belore,  here  it  was  read  aloud  with  fresh  zest, 
and  its  jokes  were  greeted  Avith  peals  of  honest  laughter. 
The  purchase  of  "The  Genuine  Mexican  Plug"  proved  to 
bo  especially  entertaining.  We  did  not  "mind  the  storm  a 
whistle  '  while  Mark  Twain  held  us  enthralled.  What  a 
wonderful  gift  is  that  of  genuine  humour!  How  the  true 
humorist  can  brighten  the  loneliest  and  dreariest  hours, 
kindle  our  smiles,  and  beguile  us  of  onr  cares !  How  poor 
and  sad  the  world  would  be  wanting  vvit  and  humour  ! 
flero  on  a  lonelj'^  island  in  Hall's  Bay,  with  the  wind  howl- 
ing without  and  the  rain  dashing  against  the  window  panes, 
we  were  made  oblivious  of  outward  cii'cumstances  by  the 
spell  of  thn  enchanter,  and  gladdened  and  ihiproved  by  a  lit- 
tle wholesom'^  V^ughter.  Blessings  on  the  author  of  '•  Tho 
.Tumping  Frog  "  and  The  Tnnooents  Abroad."'  Still  we 
had  an.  eye  to  business,  and  spent  part  of  the  time  organiz- 
ing our  expeditionary  force  and  making  all  irady  for  the 
start.  Tt  was  quito  surprising  to  find  what  a  multitude  of 
details  had  to  be  arranged.  Provisions  for  ten  jiersons  dur- 
ing twenty  days  had  to  be  unpacked,  rearranged  in  porta- 
ble quantities  in  bag?,  divided  between  our  l>oat  and  canoes 
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in  such  a  way  that  any  article  wanted  could  be  found  at 
once,  and  so  that  when  we  reached  a  portage,  the  whole 
could  bQ  readily  packed  on  men's  backs  for  overland  tran- 
sit. This  was  no  easy  task,  but  under  the  quick  eye  of  the 
Governor,  who  had  frequently  organized  and  provisioned 
expeditionary  forces  in  Afiica  numbering  thousands,  the 
matter  was  admirably  arranged.  I  could  not  but  admire 
the  tact  and  skill  imparted  by  experience,  and  the  know- 
le  Ige  of  minute  detailsj  which  marks  the  practical  organizer 
of  labour.  Nothing  seemed  to  come  wrong  to  our  command- 
er-in-chief, while  in  the  doctor  he  had  an  able  I ieti tenant, 

OUR  MUSTEPt    ROLL. 

By  noon  of  Septemb.n-  24th,  the  nor'-eajster  had  stormed 
and  wept  itself  into  quietude,  and  we  made  ready  for  the 
start..  As  our  journey  was  to  be  mainly  by  river  and  lake, 
we  had  provided  ourselves  with  two  canoes  and  a  light 
boat.  To  work  these  wo  had  six  men — two  for  each.  One 
of  them  was  a  Micmac  Indian,  Andrew  Joe  by  name — a  fine, 
broad-sht)uldered,  tall,  powerful  fellow,  whose  life  was  pass- 
ed in  hunting  and  trapping,  and  who  knew  the  interior  in- 
tim;itely.  We  tound  him  quick,  intelligent,  and  active — 
familiar  with  all  the  details  of  life  in  the  woods,  and  equal 
to  every  emergency.  He  had  the  light  sprii  gy  step  of  the 
Indian,  and  his  easy  and  rather  graceful  carriage.  There 
are  a  few  Micmac  families  living  in  Newfoundland— some 
at  Bay  d'Espoir,  and  three  in  Hall's  Bay.  Those  who  go 
into  the  interior  deer-stalking  or  fishing  find  their  services 
very  valuable.  They  know  every  brook,  pond,  hill,  and 
valley,  and  are  most  trustworthy.  The}'  must,  however, 
be  kept  from  the  terrible  "fire-water,"  the  effect  of  which 
on  them  is  to  madden  and  destroy  self-control.  Two  of  our 
men  were  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nov;i  Scotia.  They 
had  been  empl  yed  lumbering  for  some  years  on  the  Hum- 
ber,  Grand  La<e,  and  other  places,  and  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with  thft  cruutry  and  able  to  j/ive  us  a  most  intelligent 
account  of  what  they  had  seen.  They  had  got  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Newfoundland  as  a  country  for  farming  and 
luuibering,  and  believed  that  if  it  were  opened  up  by  roads 
great  numbers  of  New  Biunswickers  and  Nova  Scotians 
would  settle  in  the  good  lands,  especially  the  younger  sons 
of  farmers,  who  now  find  it  difficult  to  secure  good  farms  in 
their  native  country.  These  young  men,  whose  names  were 
Grant  and  Barter,  we  found  very  intelligent  and  obliging, 
and  excellent  bauds  iu  the  management  of  canoes.  Three  of 
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our  men  were  Ncwfoimdlandeis — Samuel  Short,  of  Ward's 
Harbor,  (of*  whoso  pluck,  intelligence,  powers  of  endurance, 
and  good  temper  I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms,  as  he 
was  commander  of  the  boat  in  which  I  made  the  trip,)  and 
two  brothers  named  Wellmau,  from  Sunday  Cove  Island, 
stout,  industrious  fellows.  For  going  through  hard  work 
and  bearing  hardship  and  exposure  unflinchingly  the  New- 
foundlanders cannot  be  surpassed.  In  this  journey  thej' 
had  some  hard  work  occasionally,  but  there  never  was  a  ;j 

murmur,  and  all  worked  cheerfully  and  well.     I  must  not, 
however,  forget  to  mention  a  stout  young  Newfoundlander, 
"  Sam '"  by  name,  who  acted  as  the  Governor's  personal  at- 
tendant, and  as  cook  contributed  largely  to  our  comforts  t^ 
and  made  himself  generally  useful.     Sam,  too,  did  credit  to  ;  • 
his  country.     Our  party  thus  numbered  ten. 

UP  INDIAN  BROOK  TO  THE   FALLS.  '  :  ^ 

At  half-past  two  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2ith  Septembei-  % 

oui  flotilla  got  under  way,  the  Governor's  canoe  taking  the 
lead.     We  crossed  the  bay,  which  is  here  narrow,  and  ;3n-  ''^^ 

tered  Indian  Brook,  a  stream  which  falls  into  Hall's  Bay  ,'" 

from  the  west.     We  were  to  ascend  this  jiver  nearly  to  its  V- 

.source,  a  distance  of  over  fortv  miles.    'The  water  was  low  .*i 

after  an  unusual  continuance  of  dry  weather,  so  that  it  soon  ; '' 

became  exident  we  should  have  to  pole  our  boats  and  cauoes  \i^i 

up  the  stream-a  tediou-;  and  laborious  process,  especiallj'  ; 

as  we  were  pretty  heavily  loaded  with  provisions,  tents, 
and  other  necessaries.  In  a  few  minutes  we  lost  sight  of 
the  salt  water,  and  found  ourselves  gliding  along  on  the 
bosom  of  a  clear  stream,  through  a  sylvan  scene  ot  great 
beauty,  tall  trees  lining  the  banks  and  stretching  their  great 
arms  over  the  little  river.     The  atmo.sphere  felt  warm  and  ■ 

balmy  after  the  rigours  of  the  northeaster ;  the  sweet  resin- 
ous odour  of  the  woods  fllled  the  air ;  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
had  assumed  the  autumn  tints  and  were  glowing  in  go'iden 
glories  under  the  bright  rays  of  thy  evening  sun.  Every 
bend  of  the  winding  stream  revealed  now  beauties.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  stir  the  leaves,  and  the  silence 
was  strange  and  almost  oppressive.  How  the  spirits  rose 
in  glarlness  in  a  scene  so  sweet,  and  to  me  new  and  cliarm- 
ing.  The  lower  reaches  of  Indian  Broc^k  are  very  fine,  and 
judging  by  the  growth  of  timber  along  the  banks,  where 
trees  grow  to  the  height  of  Hfcy  or  sixty  feet,  the  soil  must 
be  vcrj-^  good.  After  we  had  rowed  about  three  miles  and 
a  half  we  heard  the  boomiug  sound  of  a  water*fall,  and  iQok- 
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ing  ahead  we  saw  the  two  canoes  drawu  up  on  the  bank 
below  the  falls.  The  shades  of  evening  were  closing  in,  and 
it  was  decided  to  make  this  our  first  encampment,  and  thus 
be  reaily  for  an  early  start,  and  a  good  stretch  up  the  river 
on  the  morrow.  The  falls  here  are  about  twelve  feet  in 
height,  and  when  the  river  is  high,  as  we  saw  it  on  our  re- 
turn down  stream,  look  very  imposing,  as  the  water  dashes 
through  a  narrow  opening  in  the  ledge  of  rock,  and  leaps  at 
one  bound  into  the  roaring,  seething  cauldron  below.  The 
p  rtage  here  is  easy,  being  only  about  one  hundred  yards 
on  one  side  of  the  falls  over  which  the  boats  and  canoes 
have  to  be  carr  ed. 

OUR  FIRST  CAMP— PliEASURES  OF  L^FE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

It  was  with  no  small  intcest  that  I  watched  the  prepara- 
tions for  our  first  camping  out  in  the  woods,  which  to  me 
was  an  entirely  new  experience.  Our  men  were  all  experts 
in  the  operations,  and  every  man  knew  exactly  what  to  do, 
though  Andrew  Joe  always  took  the  lead  and  quietly  issu- 
ed his  ord'^rs.  A  level  spot  ot  ground,  close  to  the  falls,  and 
well  sheltered  by  trees,  was  selected  and  quickly  cleared  of 
brushwood.  Our  tvvo  tents,  one  being  for  the  men,  were 
brought  from  <^'  3  canoes,  the  poles  were  set  up,  the  can- 
vas thrown  over  them,  tli  ;  pegs  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  our  movable  habitation  was  erected. 
The  next  step  was  to  cover  the  floor  of  the  tent  with  small 
spruce  or  fir  boughs  chopped  from  the  tops  of  the  branches. 
Only  an  Indian  can  do  this  properly,  and  the  duty  was 
always  performed  by  Andrew  Joe,  who  spread  the  boughs 
quite  artistically,  very  much  as  shingles  are  put  on  a  roof. 
Over  the  boughs  is  then  spread  a  tarpaulin  or  waterproof 
cloth,  and  a  delightfully  soft  and  fragrant  couch,  perfectly 
free  from  damp,  is  corapluted.  A  more  comfortable  bed  need 
not  be  desired.  Meantime  the  axes  are  ringing,  and  we 
hear  the  crash  of  falling  trees.  The  tents  have  been  pitch- 
ed opposite  each  other,  the  front  of  each  being  opon,  and 
soon,  in  the  space  between,  a  fire  is  blazing,  on  which  log 
after  log  is  piled  till  it  attains  huge  dimensions.  The  sup- 
ply of  the  very  best  fuel,  biich  and  spruce,  is  unlimited, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  economy.  The  flames  leap  high  in 
the  air  and  cast  a  cheerful  glow  on  the  dark  forest  around. 
A  finer  sight  cannot  be  imagined  than  a  glowing,  crackling 
fire  at  night,  illuminating  the  great  pine  trees,  the  «lark 
green  firs,  and  throwing  a  golden  glory  on  thj  yellow  leaves 
of  the  birch.     Meantime  the  cooks  are  at  work.    The  ket- 
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ties  are  steam i iij( ;  the  soup  is  sendiuy  t'oith  its  fragrant 
odours ;  on  frying  pan  and  gridiron  the  steaks  and  slices  ot 
bacon  and  pork  are  hissing.  Hungry  men,  all  round,  are. 
sniffing  the  delightful  odours  'vith  pleasant  anticipations., 
and  becoming  every  moment  uioi'o  ravenous.  1  understood 
then  the  policy  of  the  old  Romans  who  used  to  throw  open 
tlieir  kitchen  doors  when  dinner  was  being  cooked,  that  the 
odours  might  reach  the  nostrils  of  the  assembled  guests 
with  appetizing  results ;  but  the  Romans,  gouhnands  though 
they  were,  had  no  such  table  as  this  of  ours  spread  in  the 
wilderness.  The  Governor  and  Doctor  had  been  plying 
their  rods  in  the  stream  with  wonderful  success,  and  we 
have  a  liberal  supply  of  magnificent  trout  for  supper,  in 
addition  to  other  luxuries.  Meantime,  Sam  has  spread  the 
cloth  just  inside  the  tent,  and  we  scat  ourselves  around  on 
our  clothes-bags  or  on  boxes,  with  appetites  like  those  of 
hyenas  or  alligators.  How  poor  and  contemptible  now 
seem  all  former  meals  and  banquets,  accompanied  by  the 
wretched  conventionalities  of  au  eti'ete  civilization,  when 
compared  with  this  glorious  feast  in  the  fragrant  woods, 
eaten  by  the  light  of  a  blazing  log  fire,  on  a  table  of  boughs, 
without  any  formalities,  and  with  fiyiOg  jokes  and  whole- 
some laughter  to  aid  the  process  of  digestion.  We  begin 
to  pity  the  poor  victims  of  fashion,  who  could  never  taste 
pleasures  like  these,  and  to  look  on  our  past  lives  as  wasted 
and  misspent,  amid  miserable  conventionalities,  without 
knowing  the  delightful  freedom  and  charm  of  life  in  the 
woods.  For  the  first  time  we  begin  to  discern  the  hollow- 
ness  of  our  modern  civilization,  and  to  suspect  that  the 
patriarchs,  who  dwelt  in  tents,  must  have  had  a  good  time 
of  it.  We  wash  down  our  meal  with  huge  mucjs  of  fragrant 
tea,  and  then  lean  back  on  our  soft  couch  with  nothinir 
more  to  wish  for,  and  possessed  of  the  sublime  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  our  duty.  The  Doctor  remarks,  as  he 
putt's  his  cigarette,  that  "  now  ho  feels  good  all  ncr."  Then 
comes  the  delightful  hour  for  social  enjoyinent,  friendly  chat 
and  ringing  laughter.  Each  one  produces  his  best  stories 
and  most  interesting  experiences  around  the  mighty  fire, 
which  seems  to  have  burned  a  great  hole  in  the  encompass- 
ing darkness.  In  the  opposite  tent  the  men  are  enjoying 
themselves  just  as  well  as  their  masters,  a.**,  stretched  at  full 
length,  they  inhale  the  fumes  of  that 

"  SubliiuQ  tobacco  that  houi  oust  to  woBt, 
ChetTs  the  tor's  labors  and  llie  TurkiuoiiV  rt'6l." 
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By-aud-bye  the  laughter  ceases,  conversatiou  languishes,  a 
delightful  drowsiness  steals  over  the  senses.  Blankets  arc 
spread  out,  a  fresh  pile  of  logs  h-aped  on  the  tire^  and  a 
sleep  calm  as  that  of  infancy  descends  and  steops  the  senses 
in  ibrgetfulness.  Once  or  twice  during  the  night  1  awake, 
and  looking  up  1  discern  the  dusky  form  of  Andrew  Joe  as 
he  heaps  more  fuel  on  the  fire,  and  through  the  tree  tops  I 
get  a  sleepy  glimpse  of  the  moon  sailing  along  in  her  sil- 
very hrin^htness,  and  quite  contented  I  resume  my  slum- 
bers. Such  was  my  first  experience  of  a  night  in  the  woods. 
No  wonder  that  I  at  once  take  kindly  to  this  sylvan  exist- 
ence. The  Governor  predicts  that  I  shall  never  more  bo 
able  to  settle  down  into  the  humdrum  of  domestic  life  after 
tasting  the  sweets  of  gipseying,  and  that  in  future  my  part- 
ner in  life  will  be  rendered  wretched  by  my  frequent  deser- 
tions in  order  to  camp  out  at  nights.  The  doctor  considers 
this  tr^  be  the  natural  state  of  man,  and  that  our  lives  arc 
spoiled  by  living  in  houses.  Reflecting  on  the  matter,  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  there  is  a  little  of  the  nomad  left 
in  all  of  us,  probably  inherited  from  our  ancestors;  and  that 
tent  life  in  the  sweet-scented  woods  brings  tliis  latent  ele- 
ment to  the  fi-ont. 

In  point  of  fact  1  can  scarcely  realise  that  I  am  in  New- 
foundland. As  yet  I  am  but  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
salt  water  and  the  grim  rocks,  and  I  find  myself  amid  beau- 
tiful scenery — some  of  the  trees  being  sixty  and  even  seven- 
ty feet  in  height,  indicating  the  depth  and  richness  of  the 
soil  from  which  they  sprang.  The  valley  through  which 
the  little  river  flows  seems  to  bo  of  considerable  width,  and 
as  it  is  about  forty-four  miles  in  length,  must  contain  much 
excellent  land,  but  not  one  acre  of  it  is  utilized.  Lumber- 
ing has  been  carried  on  here  tor  years,  and  I  see  great  pine 
logs  floating  downward ;  but  the  quantity  of  timber  cut  is 
hardly  missed.  On  the  very  spot  where  we  encamped  there 
is  a  level  space  where  an  excellent  farm  of  three  hundred' 
01  four  hundred  acres  might  be  enclosed,  and  could  easily 
be  cleared.  I  ask  Andrew  Joe  about  the  country,  and  he 
says  "good,  good,"  and  spreading  hicj  arms  horizontally  in 
opposite  directions  adds,  "All  fine  level  to  Little  Bay  and 
to  the  sea."  I  see  large  birch,  spruce,  fir,  and  pine  trees 
everywhere.  Nor  is  this  all — the  chlorite  slate  are  develop- 
ed here,  indicating  the  probability  of  copper ;  and  T  learn 
that  two  mining  licenses  have  been  taken  out  for  this  local- 
ity by  certain  individuals  who  know  a  thing  or  two  about 
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copper.  Besides,  there  aie  two  other  valleys  near,  watc.  d 
by  brooks  which  fall  iuto  Hall's  Bay;  and  1  am  informed 
that  the  land  and  timber  on  these  streams  arc  as  good  as  on 
Indian  Brook,  With  a  mining  population  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  the  neighborhood,  these  good  tracts  ot*  laud  cannot 
long  remain  unoccupied. 


W 


IjKTVKU  THIKO. 


PLLASb'REa    Ol    A    bi'LVAN     EXIST£^'CE — lUE    COSTCME   FOK 

THE  WOODS. 

Wcdncsdai/,  Scpiembcr  '^otk. — The  music  oi"  the  falls  of 
Indian  Brook,  close  to  which  wo  were  encamped,  lulled  us 
to  sleep  last  night,  and  the  boom  of  the  tailing  water  was 
the  first  sound  that  greetod  us  this  morning  as  we  opened 
our  eyes  with  the  dawn.  It  was  a  lovely  morning — 
"With  br.!atii  all  iiit;«*use  uud  Avitl)   ■Iicok  all  bloom." 

A  balmy  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  west,  and  there  was 
not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  All  around  setuicd  irosh  and  fair. 
The  clear  rushing  stream,  the  foliage  ol  the  trees  now  as- 
suming the  golden  tints  of  autumt),  the  sweet  breath  of 
morning  laden  witli  the  delicious  scent  '»f  the  wood.s,  all 
combine  to  gladden  and  exhilarate  the  spirits.  Th.^  perfect 
ventilation  of  the  open  tent  secures  deep  and  refreshing 
sleep  and  alertness  in  springing  from  our  bed  of  boughs  in 
the  morning.  I  see  the  big  jays  looking  down  upon  us 
from  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees  in  unbounded  astonishment. 
Evidently  they  have  never  before  seen  their  human  fellow- 
mortals  camping  out,  and  they  are  carefully  studying  what 
manner  of  strange  creatures  we  are.  Possibly  too  they  arc 
speculating  as  to  whether  there  will  be  any  good  pickings 
when  we  are  gone.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  made  to  say  of  the 
brute  creation,  in  his  "'litary  isle,  "Their  tameness  is  shock- 
ing to  mo,"  as  it  ina  cated  that  they  were  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  man.  The  birds  here  are  in  the  same  unso- 
phisticated condition  -so  tame  that  one  can  approach  within 
a  yard  or  two  of  them.  They  clearly  know  nothing  of  the 
wicked  ways  of  men.  Camp  life  soon  teaches  self  help. 
Every  man  is  his  own  chambermaid.  The  first  duty  in  the 
morning  is  to  roll  up  the  bedding  and  pack  it  in  your  water- 
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proof  bag  preparatory  to  wtartiuj;.  Dressiug  is  a  avmple 
matter  when  you  have  slept  in  your  clothes  with  a  blanket 
rolled  around.  I  felt  this  arran;^em(jnt  a  little  queer  at  first, 
but  after  a  time  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  uudresuing 
at  night  is  one  of  those  conventionalities  with  which  civili- 
zation has  encumbered  us,  and  which  might  be  rea'lily  uis- 
pensed  with.  It  is  quite  de'ightful  fo  uncoil  yourself  from 
ycur  blanket,  or  "shed  your  cocoon,'  and  with  tin  basin, 
soap,  and  towel  in  hand,  rush  away  to  the  river  side  for 
your  morning  wash.  Only  ^l\e  jays  arc  looking  on,  and 
there  arc  plenty  of  clear  pools  where  you  can  have  a  plunge. 
On  returning  trom  my  first  performance  of  this  kind,  1 
found  the  cooking'  of  breakfast  far  advanced  ;  the  fresh  trout 
from  tlif  l)»-ook  and  the  bacon  on  the  frying  pan  sending 
up  delicious  odours,  and  sharpening  the  already  wolfish 
appetite. 

Andrew  Joe,  my  Indian  friend,  who  takes  a  kindly  inter- 
est in  me  as  being  a  novice  in  this  kind  of  life,  after  watch- 
ing my  performance  at  breakfast,  remarks,  "He  coming  to 
his  wood  appetite."  A  few  minutes  are  sufficient  after  break- 
fast to  launch  our  canoes  and  pack  our  baggage.     Then  we 

"Fold  our  tents  like  tlio  x\rabs 
And  as  silently  steal  away,'' 

gliding  quickly  u[)  the  stream.  1  have  now  fairly  donned 
my  travelling  costume,  which  is  comfortable  and  decidedly 
picturesque,  consisting  of  a  blue  guernsey  frock,  an  article 
of  clothing  I  can  recommend  for  the  woods,  as  it  fits  clorje- 
ly  and  is  at  once  light  and  warm ;  and  a  pair  of  sealskin 
boots,  in  which  you  might  wade  through  water  all  day 
without  feeling  your  feet  damp.  I  thought  it  well  to  have 
a  sou'wester  and  waterproof  coat  for  a  wet  day.  With  the 
abandonment  of  the  shirt  collar  I  got  rid  of  the  last  shred 
and  encumbrance  of  fashion.  Before  leaving  home  I  tried 
on  my  new  costume,  and  on  a  private  exhibition  of  myself, 
was  greeted  with  shrieks  of  laughter.  Here  in  the  woods 
my  equipment  was  pronounced  perfect,  and  I  was  envied 
and  admired,  especially  in  my  sou'wester,  which  gave  me 
the  appearance  of  the  ancient  mariner  out  on  the  rampage. 

rOLING  UP  STIIEAM. 

Canoeing,  under  favorable  circumstances,  is  delightful — 
the  very  poetry  of  motion — so  easily  and  gracefully  do  you 
feel  yourself  gliding  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
Governor's  canoe  is  of  Canadian  build,  and  is  pronounced  a 
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perfect  model.  My  place  is  in  the  gig — a  light  boat  adapt- 
ed for  river  navigation.  We  had  not  got  far  from  our  first 
camp,  when  we  encouiitorcrl  shallows  caused  by  the  widen- 
ing of  the  river,  the  water  of  which  was  now  very  low. 
When  the  river  spreads  out  widely  the  depth  is  in."  fsidtT- 
able,  iod  iu  some  places  even  a  canoe  can  barely  float,  and 
ofteQ  scrapes  on  the  rocks  in  the  bottom.  Our  men  now 
laid  aside  the  paddles  and  oars  and  took  to  their  poles,  with 
which  they  forced  the  canoes  and  boat  up  stream.  These 
poles  are  of  spruce,  light  and  tough,  and  sharpened  at  the 
ends,  or  sometimes  shod  with  iron,  a  spike  projecting  from 
the  extremity.  They  are  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the 
bottom  and  afford  a  "purchase"  to  the  men  in  forcing  the 
canoes  forward.  One  man  stands  or  sits  in  the  bow  at  one 
side,  another  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  stern ;  the  former 
selects  the  channel,  guards  tigainst  rocks,  and  guides  the 
canoe,  propelling  at  the  same  time  vigorously;  while  the 
latter  \^atches  his  movements,  and  uses  his  polo  as  a  lever, 
in  concert  with  him.  To  pole  a  boat  or  canoe  up  a  shallow 
stream  like  Indian  Brook,  in  which  rapids  and  chutes  are 
numerous,  large  boulders  projecting  their  shoulders  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  surface  and  sometimes  above  it,  requires 
stout  arms  and  skill  acquired  by  experience.  In  fact  it  is 
about  as  hard  work  as  a  man  can  undertake.  A  quick  eye, 
constant  vigilance,  much  dexterit}'',  and  the  power  of  rapid 
decision  in  an  emergency,  are  all  necessary.  In  going  up  a 
rapid,  where  the  water  is  tossed  into  waves  like  the  sea  in 
a  storm,  by  rushing  over  submerged  rocks,  and  where  the 
channel  is  tortuous  and  the  current  strong,  the  greatest  care 
is  needed,  and  powerful  men  require  to  put  forth  all  their 
strength.  Not  unfrequp^ntly  the  boat  sticks  fast  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  rapid,  and  the  force  of  the  current  turns  her  broad- 
side on  and  threatens  to  capsize  her;  but  in  a  moment  the 
men  leap  into  the  stream,  at  times  up  to  their  waists  in 
water,  hold  her  steady,  turning  her  bows  to  the  current, 
and  with  straining  efforts  succeed  in  forcing  her  over  the 
impediments.  In  approaching  one  of  these  rapids  you  feel 
at  first  rather  uncomfortable  as  you  survey  the  boiling- 
cauldron  with  its  rocks  and  whirlpools:  and  holding  your 
breath  hard,  you  begin  to  prepare  for  the  worst;  but  the 
stout  fellows  dash  in,  pick  out  the  right  channel  with  mar- 
vellous accuracy,  and  with  many  a  "  now  then,"  "  keep  her 
head  up,"  "all  together,"  they  drive  her  through,  and  the 
danger  is  past.    Newfoundlanders  call  the  rapids  "  rattles," 
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and  a  peculiarly  trouble  some  one  is  "a  rowdy  rattle."  When 
the  stream  is  collected  iiit  >  a  narrow  channel,  and  rushes 
along  one  bank  with  great  rapidity,  it  forms  a  "  chute,"  and 
it  is  often  hard  work  to  polo  a  boat  against  such  a  current. 
Trunks  of  trees  that  have  fallen  in  often  project  their 
branches  into  the  river  and  present  troublesome  ol)stacles. 
When  the  canoes  got  a  little  distance  ahead,  the  appearance 
presented  was  that  of  two  men  walking  on  stilts  through 
the  water,  the  poles  rising  and  falling  with  great  regularity. 
Or  one  might  fancy  them  amphibious  creatures  moving  along 
on  crutches.  At  times  wo  came  to  what  the  men  called  a 
"stiddy"  or  "study" — a  long  stretch  of  deep  still  water 
which  seemed  almosi'  like  a  little  lake.  These  "  stiddies  " 
afl'ord  the  men  a  welcome  breathing  time,  but  they  are 
"like  angels  visits — short  and  far  between."  Our  men 
worked  admirably.  No  accident  happened.  We  stopped 
an  hour  for  dinner,  and  when  the  evening  shadows  were 
gathering  around  us,  and  it  was  time  to  look  out  for  a 
camping  ground,  we  found  that  we  had  poled  up  stream 
seventeen  miles,  which  was  pronounced  an  excellent  day's 
work.  Nearly  half  the  time  the  men  had  been  wading  in 
the  stream,  but  they  seemed  to  mind  it  no  more  than  if  they 
were  amphibious  creatures.  After  such  a  day's  work,  the}' 
showed  no  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  set  to  work  laying  out 
the  camp  and  felling  trees  for  fuel  almost  as  freshly  as  in 


the  morning. 


A  genuine  Newfoundlander  seems  almost 


incapable  of  fatigue. 

THE  LAND  AND  TlilBER — BURNT   FORESTS. 

What  was  the  character  of  the  country  through  which 
wo  had  passed  ?  Our  chief  object  in  undertaking  the  jour- 
ney was  to  ascertain  the  capabilities  of  this  district,  and  we 
carefully  noted  all  particulars.  The  valley  through  which 
1  ndian  Brook  flows  is  enclosed  by  a  low  ridge  on  each  side, 
wooded  densely  to  the  summit.  The  width  of  the  valley 
varies  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  The  whole  is 
thickly  overgrown  with  heavy  forest  timber,  consisting  of 
yellow  and  white  birch,  white  and  black  spruce,  fir  (called 
"  var"  in  Newfoundland),  white  pine,  and  juniper  or  tama- 
rack. But,  alas  !  the  beauty  of  the  scene  had  been  destro}"- 
ed  by  fire.  Four  years  previously  a  terrible  fire  swept 
through  the  whole  of  this  fine  valley,  of  nearly  forty  miles 
in  length,  and  aiso  much  further  west,  destroying  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  fine  timber,  and  leaving  the  once  beauti- 
ful scene  a  desolated  '>7a3te.     Nearly  all  the  day  we  were 
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passing  through  a  burnt  forest,  presenting  a  dismal  sight, 
in  the  bleached  or  charred  skeletons  of  noble  trees,  stretch- 
ing out  their  bare  and  blackened  arras  to  the  sky,  as  if  in 
stern  protest  against  the  evil  which  had  been  wrought. 
Here  and  there  were  patches  that  had  escaped  the  flames — 
little  oases — islands  in  the  river  especially,  which  the  fire 
had  not  reached ;  but  the  rest  was  blighted.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  timber  is  uninjured.  Wo  wore  told  that  pine  took 
no  harm  for  ten  years  alter  being  burned,  the  effect  of  the 
fire  being  to  harden  the  surface  and  render  it  impervious  to 
water.  The  burnt  pine,  and  birch,  and  spruce  are  now  be- 
ing cut  down  by  lumberers  and  floated  down  the  stream, 
but  as  yet  the  quantity  cut  is  hardly  missed.  I  saw  pine 
logs  in  the  water  which  must  have  been  between  two  and 
three  feet  in  diameter.  We  estimated  some  pines  standing 
near  the  stream  as  we  passed  along  at  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet  in  height.  The  birch,  too,  which  are  very  numerous, 
are  of  very  large  size — some  forty  to  sixty  feet  high.  These, 
in  their  present  dried  condition,  arc  excellent  timber,  and 
when  cut  down,  burn  most  brilliantly,  making  a  fire  far 
pleasanter  than  one  of  coal.  The  yellow  birch  is  said  to  l)e 
equal  in  durability  to  English  oak.  It  is  saddening  to  think 
of  the  enormous  quantity  of  valuable  timber  destroyed  in 
this  single  valley,  most  of  which,  I  fear,  is  destined  to  rot 
on  the  spot.  Could  it  be  conveyed  to  the  capital,  what 
glorious  birch  fires  we  should  have.  And  then  to  look  at 
those  noble  pine  trees,  which  required  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  to  bring  them  to  maturit}^ — such  being  the  slow 
growth  of  pine — and  to  sec  them  dead,  stripped  of  their 
bark  and  foliage ;  how  saddening !  Happily  the  fire  could 
do  no  injury  to  the  soil,  and  along  this  valley  there  is  a 
large  extent  of  excellent  arable  land.  In  many  places  we 
rioted  a  fine  deep  vegetable  soil  along  the  banlcs,  and  in  fact 
the  timber  growth  is  a  sufficient  index  to  the  character  of 
the  soil.  The  roots  of  the  trees  do  not  seem  to  have  pene- 
trated into  the  subsoil,  so  that  the  stumps  would  be  easily 
removed,  or  would  probably  rot  out  in  two  or  three  years. 
The  land  could  thus  be  cleared  much  more  readily  than  in 
most  parts  of  New  Brunswick  or  Canada.  We  observed 
many  fine  tracts  of  perfectly  level  country  near  the  river, 
especially  where  the  valley  widened,  affording  attract* /e 
locations  for  settlers.  We  also  observed  at  several  points 
along  the  banks,  cliffs  of  plastic  clay  thirty  feet  in  height, 
and  at  one  or  two  places  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  len^h. 
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We  tested  the  clay  and  found  it  of  very  fine  quality,  fit  for 
modelling  or  for  making  the  finer  qualities  of  brick.  How 
far  these  beds  of  clay  extend  back  from  the  river  I  cannot 
say,  but  the  probability  is  that  they  are  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. Chlorite  slate  was  seen  at  some  points,  which  in  this 
Country  is  indicative  of  copper.  Dr.  Kales  brought  away 
specimens  of  the  plastic  clay,  with  the  view  of  having  its 
economic  value  tested.  He  is  himself  a  modeller  and  car- 
ver, and  amused  us  by  making  comic  figures  ot  the  clay, 
which  he  f<  d  admirably  adap*^ed  lor  the  purpose.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  tliat  the  whole  of  the  land 
along  Indian  Brook  is  fit  fur  cultivation.  We  noticed  .some 
places  laid  bare  by  the  fire  which  were  thickly  covered 
with  large  boulders,  and  some  pai  ts  are  swampy.  Allowing 
for  these,  however,  the  good  land  along  the  river  vvould  sup- 
port in  comfort  a  considerable  farming  population.  Were 
there  a  road  constructed,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  set- 
tlement would  follow,  and  blooming  farms  would  spring  up 
along  the  banks  of  the  brook.  The  produce  of  such  farms 
would  find  an  excellent  market  at  the  mines  now  opening 
all  round  Notre  Dame  Bay.  Cattle  and  sheep  might  be 
raised,  and  would  bring  hi^h  prices  in  the  same  quarter. 
Miners  who  had  saved  a  '  ittle  money  would,  after  a  time, 
think  of  investing  it  in  a  farm,  where  they  might  soon  se- 
cure a  modest  independence.  The  younger  branches  of  a 
fisherman's  family,  instead  of  following  the  paternal  occu« 
pation,  would  be  led  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  with 
advantage  to  themselves  and  to  those  who  preferred  sea 
farming.  Much  of  the  burnt  timber  might  still  be  utilized. 
But  the  first  step  is  the  opening  up  of  the  district  by  a  road, 
and  layiLg  ott"  the  good  land  in  sections.  Should  minerals 
be  discovered  along  the  valley,  which  is  quite  probable,  of 
nonr.se  this  would  lead  to  rapid  development, 

OUR  SECOND  CAMP. 

Our  second  camp  was  twenty  miles  from  Hall's  Bay,  close 
tc  a  lumberer's  camp,  where  we  found  two  or  three  men 
RDUgly  located,  and  engaged  in  cutting  pine  for  the  saw-mill 
at  the  moKth  of  the  river.  They  described  the  wood  as  per- 
fectly sound  and  of  good  quality.  In  a  few  weeks  they  ex- 
pected the  river  to  rise  when  the  autumn  rains  set  in,  and 
then  they  would  drive  their  logs  down  stream.  Our  tents 
were  speedily  pitched,  cur  couches  spread  and  a  roaring  fire 
of  the  finest  dry  birch  wood,  of  which  there  was  an  unlim- 
ited allowance,  soon  spread  warmth  and  cheerfulness  all 
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round.  The  men  divested  themselves  of  their  wet  clothes, 
put  on  dry  stcckingH  (a  vital  point  in  travelling  through 
the  woodH),  lines  were  stretcher'  around  our  huge  pillar  of 
fire  in  the  wilderness ;  and  soon  a  wonderful  array  of  wet 
clothing  was  gettiug  the  bonetit  of  the  heat  in  order  to  be 
leady  for  wear  on  the  morrow.  But  most  interesting  of 
all — supper  for  ten  hungry  men  was  cooking  before  their 
eyes,  which  pretty  nearly  doubles  the  enjoyment  of  a  meal, 
at  least  in  the  woods,  for  what  with  the  odours  of  soup, 
meat,  and  tea  mingling  with  the  pleasant  scene  of  burning 
birch,  and  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  you  first  enjoy 
the  supper  in  anticipation  and  afterwards  in  reality.  Our 
commander-in-chief  held  ^  men  must  be  well  fed  and 
weii  cared  for  in  order  to  ell,  and  he  carried  out  the 

principle  on  this  expeditio  Jur  men  had  an  unlimited 
allowance  of  the  best  food  woll  cooked,  and  were  never 
overworked.  Before  the  jouiuey  ended  they  had  become 
quite  attached  to  their  commander.  One  of  them  informed 
me  privately  that,  in  his  opinion,  "the  Guv'ner  was  a  tine 
man,  and  that  ho  would  wade  up  to  the  neck  in  water  for 
him."  This  was,  no  doubt,  his  strongest  way  of  putting  his 
regard.  Supper  was  now  announced  to  be  ready.  Each 
man,  with  his  pannikin  in  hand,  is  seen  seated  or  squatted. 
Conversation  ceases— we  have  more  serious  work  on  hand. 
How  the  thick  slices  of  pork,  fiom  which  at  homo  we  would 
turn  away,  now  vanish, 

"The  hungry  Jovv  in  wildernosH 
R'^joicing  o'or  In's  manna" 

was  not  u  "circumstance"  to  our  supper  on  Indian  Brook 
at  Camp  No.  2. 


L.KTTER  FOUKTH. 


MOSQUITOES  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND — HOW  THEY  OPERATE. 

September  '26th. — Another  beautiful  morning  to  greet  us 
as  we  rub  our  eyes  after  a  dreamless  sleep.  We  are  most 
iortunate  in  regard  to  weather.  Though  it  is  late  in  Sep- 
tember we  enjoy  a  summer  warmth,  and  we  are  not  much 
troubled  with  the  mosquitoes.  Their  day  is  nearly  over, 
although  on  a  warm  damp  evening  they  seem  to  recover 
their  vigor,  and  give  us  a  vivid  idea  of  what  we  should 
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have  buffered  had  we  beeu  a  monih  earlier,  and  Buggcat  for- 
cibly that,  of  the  j^Iagues  of  Egypt,  that  of  the  Hies  was 
{)robably  the  worat.  After  getting  a  uumber  of  bites  on  the 
lands  and  ueck,  I  began  to  conclude  that  the  principle  of 
"  the  survival  of  the  tittest "  has  been  in  operation,  and  that 
the  moBt  vigorous  and  venuuiuus  have  lived  longest.  Still, 
the  days  during  which  wc  are  annoyed  by  these  pests, 
which  must  have  been  ereatod  for  some  wise  purpose, 
though  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  know"^  it  in  this  imperfect 
state,  are  very  lew.  I)r.  Eales  tells  us  he  was  in  the  south- 
west arm  of  Green  Bay  in  July,  when  the  sufferings  of  peo- 
ple from  the  mosquitoes  were  terrible.  No  one  could  gu 
about  uc^oaa  jjrotected  by  a  veil  on  hands  and  head,  or 
smeared  all  over  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  oil,  which  drives 
them  off.  One  man  braved  them  in  an  unprotected  condi- 
tion, but  in  a  short  time  his  face  was  a  bloated,  gory  mass, 
in  which  all  traces  of  the  original  liad  disappeared.  His 
horrified  comradas  besought  him  to  spare  their  feelings  and 
"  take  the  veil."  Around  our  cam|>  this  morning  I  notice 
jays,  woodpeckers  tappinij  the  hollow  trees  for  their  break- 
fast, and  "robbins"  or  "blackbirds" — the  last  named  is  th(! 
American  robin  {T.  riiigratorious  Linn).  There  are,  how- 
ever, few  birds  in  the  woods  in  this  region,  although  in  the 
island  two  hundred  different  species  have  been  observed. 
After  an  early  breakfast  wc  continue  our  canoe  voyage  uj) 
the  stream.  We  expect  to  reach  Indian  Pond,  the  first  ol 
the  chain  of  lakes  we  aj'e  approaching,  in  two  hours.  These 
lakes,  with  their  connecting  rivers,  streich  almost  across 
the  island  from  the  point  we  arc  nearing. 

DESTRUCTION   OF  THE  WOODS  BY   I  IKE.  *' 

Our  course  to-day  is  still  through  burnt   woods.     The 
waste  of  national  wealth  by  these  destructive  fires  is  enor- 
mous, and  yet  no  one  seems  to  mind  it,  and  no  measures  are 
taken  to  prevent  an  evil  which,  to  a  large  extent,  is  pre- 
ventable.    Wherever  one  goes  the  desolation  wrought  by 
these  fires  is  visible.  In  the  Gander  country  there  arc  three 
hundred  square  mile.s  ot  forest,  much  of  it  consisting  of  pine, 
blighted  by  fire,  and  in  other  regions  the  same  tale  is  told, 
r  do  not  know  that  we  suffer  more  from  this  cause  than 
other  countries,  as  I  see  it  stated  that  the  average  annual 
Aoss  through  the  forest  fires  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  alone  is 
.c«*timated  at  ^5,000,000.     And  yet,  in  a  great  majority  oi 
<;a»es,  these  fires  originate  in  causes  that  could  be  readily 
conti'olled.     It  is  quite  surprising,  considering  the  irropara- 
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ble  Josses  from  these  fires,  that  here  and  in  Canada  there  are 
not  compbteut  inspectors  of  lorests  appointed,  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  report  on  the  timber  in  the  districts  assi<;nec' 
them,  and  enforce  the  laws  for  tho-  prevention  of  forest  tires. 
In  Europe,  where  there  are  no  such  btretches  of  unbroken 
forests  as  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  every  forest  of  any 
extent  has  its  regular  staff  of  officers  ana  ranger.'^,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  watch  over  its  safety,  and  open  spaces  and 
broad  belts  of  cleared  land  are  ke[)t  on  purpose  to  prevent 
fires  from  spreading.  Such  precautions,  I  believe,  aro  un- 
known in  this  western  world,  where  there  is  such  a  quan- 
tity of  moss — which  in  summer  is  highly  inflammable—  and 
other  debris  on  the  gn>und,  among  the  trees,  as  furnish 
dangerous  materials  for  starting  a  conflagration,  and  where 
reckless  or  ignorant  settlers  and  hunters  are  numerous. 
CONSERVATION  OF  OUR  FORESTS. 
In  Newfoundland  we  have  very  large  tracts  ot  good  for- 
est timber  still  uninjured  by  fire,  and  these  should  be  care- 
fully guarded.  Such  districts  are  found  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Exploits,  Humber  and  Gander  Rivers,  in  the  valleys  of  their 
tributaries,  and  in  all  the  minor  valleys,  more  or  less,  such  as 
the  one  we  are  now  traversing.  This  Is  a  source  of  national 
wealth  yet  almost  untouched.  This  colony,  unlike  all  the 
neighboring  Provinces,  derives  no  revenue  Irom  its  forests, 
which  are  now  cut  down  by  u  muthorszed  persons  who  are 
uncontrolled  by  any  legal  restrictions.  The  forest  lands  are 
not  surveyed  as  yet,  and  but  for  the  reports  of  the  Geologi- 
cal survey  we  should  scarcely  know  of  their  existence.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  the  value  of  these  ti'easures.  Canadian^ 
understand  these  matter.s  better.  The  timber  trade  of  Ca- 
nada is  immense.  The  value  of  the  Cnnailian  timber  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  alone,  in  1<S77,  was  £5,oOO,000. 
Canada  supplies  the  United  Kingdom  with  one  fourth  of  its 
timber  imports.  The  kinds  of  wood  grown  in  and  exported 
from  Canada  are  largely  the  same  as  in  our  forests,  namely, 
pine,  spruce,  ash,  juniper,  and  bisch  ;  and,  in  addition,  elm 
and  oak,  which  do  not  grow  here.  The  Canadian  wood 
most  in  demand  in  England  is  pine,  the  first  quality  of 
which  is  now  extensively  employed  in  the  finishing  work 
of  the  higher  class  of  dwelling  houses,  and  commands  a  high 
price  among  engineers  and  metnl  founders,  as  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  a  remarkably  smooth  surface,  and  the  wood  can  be 
worked  to  the  highest  degree  of  finish  and  to  the  finest 
edge.    The  best  quality  of  pine  in  Canada  is  now  becoming 
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acarce.  It  is  state<1  by  a  compoieul  authoriiy  that  the  pine 
now  sent  to  the  Quebec  market  doew  Dot  furuish  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  of  first  quality.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  size  but  texture  of  wood  which  determines 
the  quality  of  pine.  Small  lof^s,  if  of  good  quality,  bring 
better  prices  than  larger  log?",  if  of  inferior  quality.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  say  what  prcoportiou  of  our  pine  is  of  the 
first  duality;  but  I  am  aware  that  from  the  valley  of  the 
Humber  there  was  shipped  at  one  time,  pine  which  brought 
the  very  highest  price  in  the  Boston  market.  1  fear,  how- 
ever, that  the  reckless  s}  stem  followed  has  exhausted  the 
supply  of  the  better  qualities  on  the  Humber.  But  in  the 
untouched  forests  of  the  Garder,  as  well  fis  on  the  Exploits, 
where  lumbering  is  carried  ou  to  a  liratitcd  extent,  it  can 
hardJy  be  doubted  that  there  is  much  pine  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, while  of  the  second  and  third  graiies  the  quantity  is 
very  great.  In  the  United  States  the  supply  of  timber  is 
rapidly  becoming  exhausted.  The  Secretary  ot  the  Interior 
stated,  in  a  recent  report,  that  from  all  the  information  he 
could  obtain  there  was  not  enough  timber  in  the  whole  of  the 
States  to  last  thirty  years.  In  view  of  such  facts  we  should 
gaard  our  forests  vigilantly,  and  by  placing  them  under 
wise  regulations;  obtain  an  addition  to  our  revenue,  and 
turn  them  to  the  best  account  as  lumbering  regions.  Our 
spruce  is  of  the  best  u  Jity  and  largest  size,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  it  enter  into  .  -usumption  in  England.  The  mari- 
time Provinces,  the  Guif  Ports,  and  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence 
ship  considerable  quatitities  of  spruce  and  birch,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a  share  of  the  trade. 
Norway  is  at  present  the  principal  source  of  the  European 
supply  of  spruce,  but  Norwegian  spruce  is  of  small  size, 
sometimes  the  boards  being  as  narrow  as  five  inches.  The 
supply  of  timber  from  the  Baltic  provinces  is  falliog  ofi", 
the  consumption  being  iu  excess  of  the  annual  growth  of 
the  'brests.  Canada  is  now  the  most  important  source  of 
supply  for  timber  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  pine.  The 
most  productive  area  iu  Canada  is  the  Ottawa  Valley.  The 
area  drained  by  the  Ottawa  and  its  tributaries  covei-s  about 
eight  thousand  square  miles;  and  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  lumber  trade  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  alone  is 
estimated  at  twenty-five  thousand.  All  European  Govern- 
ments are  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  for- 
ests, not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  timber,  feut  also  on  account 
of  the  injury  done  by  stripping  the  hills  and  river  banks  oi 
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their  wood.  With  such  facts  before  us,  we  should  bestir 
ourselves  here  while  there  is  time.  There  is  work  for  our 
Legislature,  for  years  to  come,  in  devising  such  measures  as 
will  promote  lumbering,  and  make  it  a  source  of  revenue, 
taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
timber  is  reserved  for  a  supply  of  building  material  and 
fuel  for  settlers,  and  also  promoting  the  replanting  of  lands 
which  are  unfit  for  cultivation,  when  denuded  of  timber. 
The  first  step  should  be  a  survey  of  our  lumber  lands,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  quality  and  extent  and 
laying  th^m  off  in  sections.  The  worst  possible  method  is 
that  hitherto  pursued — letting  the  timber  burn  or  rot  on 
the  ground  without  any  attempt  to  utilise  it,  and  tacitly 
permitting  the  unauthorised  cutting  down  of  our  best  tim- 
ber by  individuals  who  too  often  follow  a  reckless  and  waste- 
ful system,  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  revenue,  although 
helping  themselves  out  of  the  wealth  of  the  colony. 
'  • '  '  INDIAN  POND — LAND  AND  TIMBER. 
At  ten  o'clock  forenoon  we  reached  the  point  where  In- 
dian Brook  flows  out  of  Indian  Pond.  Here  we  were  start- 
led and  delighted  to  see  the  first  tolograph  pole  we  had-yet 
encountered,  and  we  hailed  it  rapturotisly  as  the  sure  pre- 
cursor of  advancing  civilization.  We  found  that  the  new 
telfigraph  line  in  course  of  construction  between  St.  John's 
and  the  mining  region,  via  St.  George's  Bay  and  Bay  of  Is- 
lands, and  which  has  since  been  opened,  crossed  the  river 
at  this  point.  Here,  too,  the  new  line  of  road  from  the 
southwest  arm  of  Green  Bay  to  Bay  of  Islands,  which  Mr. 
Charles  Harvey,  civil  engineer,  was  now  engaged  in  survey- 
ing, crossed  the  stream,  as  we  could  see  by  the  poles  erect- 
ed. We  now  entered  Indian  Pond,  which,  from  its  size, 
would  elsewhere  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  lake,  as  it 
is  four  and  a  half  miles  in  length  and  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  at  its  point  of  greatest  breadth.  It  is  thus  considerably 
larger  than  the  upper  lake  of  Killarney,  which  though  of 
world-wide  fame,  is  but  three  miles  in  length  and  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth — the  lower  Killarney  Lake 
being  five  miles  in  length.  The  seenery  of  Indian  Pond  is 
very  pretty,  the  hills  rising  on  each  side  with  a  gentle 
slope,  and  enclosing  the  bright  waters  of  the  lake,  which  is 
serpentine  in  form,  and  might  be  considered  as  really  three 
small  lakes  united  by  channels.  First  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  circular  basin,  and  crossing  it,  entered  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, overhung  with  woods  which  soon  expanded  into  another 
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lake,  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth.  This,  in  its  turn,  narrowed 
into  a  stream  which  led  to  the  third  or  upper  lake.  The 
beauty  of  this  fine  sheet  of  water  is  greatly  marred  by  the 
destruction  ( f  the  encompassing  woods  by  fire,  though  some 
had  escaped  its  scoiching  breath,  and  looked  green  and  love- 
ly. The  eastern  eud  of  Indian  Pond  is  in  latitude  49  deg. 
28  niin.  41  fee,  and  about  twentv-two  miles  from  Hall's 
Bay,  in  a  straight  line.  From  the  pond  to  the  head  of  the 
southwest  arm  the  valley  contains  some  tracts  of  excel- 
lent  land  well  adapted  for  agricultural  and  grazinof  pur- 
poses ;  the  ridges  are  well  wooded,  and  the  soil,  in  many 
places,  a  rich  loam,  producing  timber  fit  for  shipbuilding  or 
coopers'  work.  Even  the  marshes,  which  occur  at  intervals, 
are  but  a  foot  deep,  and  could  be  drained  and  made  into 
excellent  meadows.  At  Shoal  Pond,  which  is  seven  miles 
from  southwest  arm,  there  is  a  tract  of  good  land  on  its 
north  shore,  the  soil  being  black  loam  on  a  red  clay,  and  the 
pines  growing  on  it  Irom  fifteen  to  thirty  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Chloritic  slate,  containing  iron  pyrites  and  copper 
specks,  occurs  along  this  valley,  indicating  a  copper  region. 
Taking  the  valley  of  Indian  Brook  knd  that  from  the 
southwest  arm.  which  converge  at  Indian  Pond,  and  adding 
to  these  the  valleys  which  lead  to  Little  Bay  and  to  the 
other  three  arms  of  Green  Bay,  we  have  in  the  whole  of 
this  area  a  large  exlent  of  excellent  land,  as  fit  for  settle- 
ment as  any  in  Lower  Canada,  on  which  many  hundreds  of 
families  might  find  homes  and  a  comfortable  subsistence, 
while  their  surplus  farm  produce  would  help  to  support  the 
mining  populati3n  all  around,  and  the  lumber  would  find  a 
ready  market  at  the  mines. 

PROSPECT  OF  A  FOOT  TRAMP. 

Around  Indian  Pond,  especially  on  the  southside,  for  six 
miles,  the  soil  is  good — a  sandy  mould,  grey  in  colour  and 
sometimes  red,  some  of  it  being  stony.  The  north  side  is 
not  so  fertile,  but  has  patches  of  fine  soil.  Along  the  pond 
are  indications  of  copper  and  plenty  of  iron  pyrites.  After 
leaving  the  pond  we  again  entered  Indian  Brook,  which 
flows  through  the  lake,  and  we  continued  to  pole  and  pad- 
dle up  this  stream  for  several  miles,  until  it  became  so  shal- 
low that  we  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  further  with 
leaded  canoes  and  a  boat.  A  long  continuance  of  dry 
weather  had  lelt  the  stream  very  l©w,  and  we  were  now  in 
its  upper  reaches.  Accordingly,  we  camped  rather  early  iu  a 
grove  of  tall  trees,  among  which  were  many  splendid  pines, 
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about  seven  miles  by  land  from  Birchy  Pond,  and  about 
ten  by  the  riv.  r.  We  landed  all  our  goods  and  chattels, 
which  were  to  be  carried  on  the  ineu's  backs  overland  to 
Birchy  Pond,  while  the  empty  canoes  and  boat  were  to  be 
poled  or  towed  up  stream  ten  miles  to  a  portage  a  mile 
m  extent,  over  which  they  were  to  be  carried  to  Birchy 
Pond.  We  had  now  before  us  a  tramp  of  seven  or 
eight  miles  on  foot,  which  would  afford  a  pleasant  change, 
and  enable  us  to  examine  the  country  better.  The  men 
had  the  prospect  of  a  heavy  day's  work  on  the  morrow, 
carrying  heavy  burdens  eight  miles  along  a  rough  track, 
and  they  needed  a  good  rest.  The  telegraph  line  ran  right 
behind  our  camp,  at  a  short  distance,  and  along  the  path 
"blazed"  for  it  we  were  to  walk  to  Birchy  Lake. 

OUR  THIRD  CAMP— THE  TELEGRAPH  LINE. 

Camp  No.  3  was  in  a  pleasant  location,  and  soon  the 
smoke  ot  our  great  pillar  of  fire  was  flnatin<j  away  over  the 
lofty  tops  ot  the  piues,  and  tongues  of  fire  shooting  up  from 
the  crackling  logs.  During  the  cooking  of  our  evening  meal 
I  strolled  al(jng  the  new  telegraph  line.  The  posts  are  ex- 
cellent material,  and  firmly  planted  in  the  ground,  and  the 
wire  all  that  could  be  desired ;  but  the  path  cut  through 
these  heavy  woods  is  but  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
in  width.  Trees  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  in  height  are 
thus  within  twelve  feet  of  the  wire,  and  in  case  of  heavy 
gales  of  wind  some  are  sure  to  fall,  and  either  break  the 
wire  or  conduct  the  electricity  off  by  leaning  on  it.  We 
formed  the  opinion  that  frequent  breakages  w»mld  tender  it 
necessary  to  widen  the  line  to  one  hundred  feet,  and  to  cut 
down  every  tree  that  would,  if  blown  down,  .strike  the  wire. 
The  trees  are  merely  cut  about  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  along  the  rough  track  thus  made  those  in  charge 
of  the  line  have  to  make  their  way.  Tilts  are  built  at  in- 
tervals for  their  shelter,  and  a  small  stock  of  provisions 
stored.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this 
line,  and  Government  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  the  com- 
munity for  constructing  it.  It  will  pioneer  the  way  for  set- 
tlement, and  if  followed  by  the  construction  of  the  road 
which  has  been  surveyed,  a  line  of  settlers  will  speedily 
stretch  along  it  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  shore.  The 
pangs  of  hunger  interrupted  these  economic  reflections,  and 
drove  me  back  to  camp,  seeviug  what  I  miijht  devour. 
What  my  Indian  friend  calls  m}'^  "wood  appetite"  .seems 
now  to  have  touched  the  zenith,  and  becomes  positively 
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alarming  in  its  developments.  Nothing  cornea  amiss;  all  is 
manna  in  the  wilderness  when  seasoned  by  the  sauce  of 
hunger.  Quantity  is  the  chief  consideration ;  qualit}^  of 
food  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance. 
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;i         THE  BABES  IN  THE  WOODS,  AND  HOW  THEY  FARED. 

The  night  of  September  26th  around  our  camp  fire  ol 
dried  birch  and  fir,  which  projected  a  great  bar  of  light  into 
the  canopy  of  darkness  overhead,  was  pleasant  as  any  of  its 
predecessors.  The  mirth  and  fun,  if  neither  "fast  nor  fur- 
ious," were  genuine,  as  we  "swopped  yarns,"  reclining  in 
fr«e  and  easy  attitudes  on  our  fir  couch,  and  basking  in  the 
ruddy  glow  of  our  magnificent  fire,  the  fine  effV>ct  of  which, 
amid  the  varied  foliage  of  the  forest  trees,  with  the  stars 
visible  overhead,  I  never  v  earied  of  admiring.  After  such 
a  glorious  supper  as  ours,  amid  such  surroundings,  if  there 
be  anythinor  good  or  humorous  in  a  man,  it  comes  to  the 
surface.  There  is  a  streak  of  the  wild  Arab  in  every  man, 
which  is  overlaid  by  education  and  social  conventionalitie?i 
and  theologios,  and  life  in  the  woods  seems  to  revive  the 
dormant  element.  Do  we  inherit  it  from  our  patriarchal 
ancestors,  or,  going  further  back,  from  our  poor  relations, 
the  monkeys  Somehow  this  gypsy  life  does  not  seem  to 
me  at  all  odd  or  incongruous ;  all  its  details  are  natural  and 
pleasant,  and  T  feel  as  if  I  must  have  lived  it  a  long  time 
ago— perhaps  in  a  previous  state  of  existence — and  had 
only  now  got  back  to  the  primeval  and  proper  condition  of 
being.  From  our  present  standpoint,  ordinary  life  seems  a 
dull,  plodding  affair,  and  I  begin  to  wonder  how  I  endured 
it  so  long.  I  observe  my  Micmac  friend,  Andrew  Joe,  fre- 
quently stretching  himself  at  full  length,  in  an  u[)right  posi- 
tion, with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  rubbing  along  the  course 
of  his  spine,  with  great  apparent  satisfaction.  It  strikes 
me  there  must  be  something  in  this  practice  of  "  the  noble 
red  man"  which  is  perhaps  the  outcome  of  centuries  of  ex- 
perience in  the  woods.,  and  I  resolve  to  try  it.     I  can  now 
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recouimeiid  it  as  cuinfurtiug  aud  refreshiug  iu  a  high  de* 
gree,  wheu  practised  in  front  of  a  big  fire  of  birch  in  the 
woods.  When  wet,  Andrew  lies  down  in  front  of  the  fire 
till  the  region  around  the  stomach  is  steaming,  then  he 
turns  his  back  to  the  heat.  The  men  evidently  reverence 
him  and  listen  to  him  deferentially,  from  his  superior  know- 
ledge of  the  country  aud  of  all  matters  connected  with  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  canoeing.  He  is  a  good-humoured,  sharp, 
intelligent  fellow,  aud  even  the  New  Brunsvvicker  and 
Nova  Scotian  listen  to  him  respectfully.  As  for  the  New- 
foundlanders, they  regard  him  as  a  superior  being.  He  has 
a  wonderfully  accurate  knowledge  of  the  island,  and  has 
been  guide  to  many  a  deer  stalker  during  the  last  d(»zeu 
years.  Of  all  these  he  mentions  with  greatest  respect  Mr. 
Sheffield,  an  Englishman,  who  came  here  hunting  seveial 
years  in  succession.  Ho  was  a  wonderful  shot — according 
to  Andrew — could  take  off  the  head  of  a  black  duck  when 
on  the  wing  with  a  rifle  bullet,  and  never  fai'eil  in  this  per- 
formance. Captain  Charnley,  the  great  deer-stalker  from 
Nova  Scotia,  stood  next  to  him  in  Auurew's  estimation.  He 
was  "a  fine  gentleman,  and  such  a  one  for  deer."  For  Lord 
Bunraveu,  too,  ho  had  much  respect  as  a  true  sportsman  and 
a  kindly  gentleman.  ;  Ai.ii  ; 

WE  REACH  THE  WATERSHED. 
Next  morning  we  were  up  betimes.  After  breakfast 
every  thing  was  packed  in  bags;  the  men  shouldered  the 
loa  Is  aud  trotted  off  along  the  telegraph  line  towards  Bifchy 
Pond,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  It  was  marvellous 
to  see  the  ease  with  which  these  stout  fellows  joj/ged  along 
a  very  rou*;h  path  with  these  heav}'-  loads  on  th^ir  back. 
Andrew's  was  estimated  at  100  lbs.  weiyht,  but  he  consider- 
ed this  not  much  more  than  half  a  load.  He  said  "At  first 
carrying  loads  in  woods,  you  sore  and  tired — after  a  month 

twice  as  much  easy."    Dr.  £ took  his  rifle  and  went 

off  on  his  own  account  in  hopes  of  getting  a  deer.  The 
Governor  and  I  brought  up  the  rear  soberly,  walking  along 
the  telegraph  line  among  the  stumps  of  the  trees  and  ad- 
miring the  fine  timber  and  soil,  and  wondering  when  the 
scream  of  the  locomotive  would  be  awakening  the  echoes 
along  this  beautiful  vaUey,  aud  the  smoke  of  farm  house 
and  cottage  would  be  ascending  into  the  atmosphere.  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  measure  a  noble  pine,  which  had  been  cut 
down  to  make  way  for  the  telegraph  wire,  aud  lay  on  the 
ground  to  rot.     I  fouud  it  sixty-eight  feet  four  inches,  and 
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as  it  had  been  cut  three  feet  above  ground  it  stood  origin- 
ally eeventy-one  feet  four  inches  in  height.  Spruce  trees 
fifty  and  sixty  feet  high  were  common  here.  By-and-bye 
we  emerged  from  the  wooila  and  crossed  a  swampy  piece  of 
ground  where  the  walking  was  very  heavy ;  then  we  came 
to  open  "barrens"  where  there  are  few  trees,  and  these  of 
small  growth  ;  the  soil  thin,  and  in  some  places  covered  with 
bouldeis.  This  partis  said  to  be  excellent  for  deer-stalking 
at  certain  seasons.  Two  high  hills  on  the  left  are  visible 
for  a  long  distance.  The  valley  averages  half  a  mile  to 
three  quarters  in  width.  Alter  a  pretty  ilatiguing  walk,  we 
reached,  at  2  p.m.,  the  portage  between  Indian  Brook  and 
Birchy  Pond,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  width.  This  is  the 
water-shed,  or,  in  the  vernacular,  "  the  height  of  laud,"  but 
it  is  only  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
is  forty-four  miles  from  Hall's  Bay.  From  this  the  rivers 
all  flow  towards  the  west.  Indian  Brook  comes  through  a 
depression  in  the  hills  to  the  north,  having  its  origin  in  a 
pond  at  some  distance  beyond  this  range.  Thus  we  have 
reached  the  greatest  height  of  land  between  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts,  and  find  it  only  one  hundred  feet.  In 
point  of  fact,  a  level  plain  runs  from  shore  to  shore,  across 
the  island,  as  this  trifling  eminence  is  of  small  account.  By 
the  hand  of  nature  a  great  highway  has  been  levelled,  and 
in  opening  communication  between  east  and  west  this  is 
evidently  the  route  for  a  road  or  railway. 

BIRCHY  LAKE — THE  WOODS  IN  AUTUMN.  '. 

On  reaching  the  highest  elevation  on  the  portage  we  sat 
down  to  enjoy  the  charming  beauty  of  the  scene,  which,  in 
many  respects,  ''ould  hardly  be  surpassed.  Let  those  who 
iancv  Newfouudland  a  repulsive,  befogged  wilderness  only 
stand  where  we  now  stood  and  look  around,  and  their  de- 
lusions about  the  island  being  a  howling  desert  will  soon  be 
dissipated.  The  burnt  woods  were  at  length  left  behiud, 
and  the  leafy  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  surrounding  hills 
was  glowing  in  the  gorgeous  tints  of  autumn.  Over  the 
tree  tops  we  see  the  brightly  gleaming  waters  of  Birchy 
Lake,  stretching  as  lar  as  the  eye  can  reach  to  the  west.  A 
range  of  hills,  thickly  wooded,  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  valley.  Three  peaks  boldly  lift  their  summits  above 
the  others,  and  present  a  very  striking  and  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, adding  greatly  to  the  impressive  beauty  ot  the 
scene.  The  nearest  is  Necklace  Bili,  so  named  because 
tvbile  the  summit  is  green  a  landslide  apparently  has  occur- 
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red  underneath  the  crown  of  the  hill,  leaving  a  zone  all 
arouud  of  bare  white  rock,  to  which  at  the  liase  a  ^reea 
zone  Bucceeds.   The  white  circle  below  the  Rumiuit  has  Hiig- 
gested  the  name,  Necklace.     Thi»  hill  is  five  hundred  feet 
iu  height.    At  about  a  mile  distant  Mount  Syket^,  one  thuu* 
6a!)d  and  fifteen  feet  hi^h,  lilts  its  head,  and  Mount  Steep- 
more,  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  height,  lour  or  five 
m'leB  further  west,  is  a  very  striking  objtc^,  as  it  presents 
a  bold  square  front  to  the  lake,  the  summit  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  truncated  cone.     The  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  autumn  tints  of  the  foliage  are  charming  to  the  eye~- 
yellow,  green,  ncarlet,  crimson,  ami  many  different  shades 
of  each  of  these  colours,  appearing  the  njore  vivid  by  con- 
trast with  the  dark  green  of  the  tapering  fir  trees  an<i  the 
gloomy  pines,  which  are  plentifully  intermingled  with  the 
more  brilliant  colors  of  the  birch,  ash,  poplar,  and  aspen; 
while  the  maple,  here  and  the»e,  has  assumed  a  bluod-ied 
hue.     What  variety  and  depth  of  colouring— what  harmo- 
nies and   contrasts,   far    beyond    the   painter's    art — what 
warmth  and   richness  in  some  of  the  tints!     Before  the 
chilling  blasts  of  November  come  to  wither  the  leaves  and 
minyfle  them  with  the  dust,  nature  ^dorlties  these  woods  with 
a  splendour  and  boauty  such  as  they  ould  not  boast  of  iu 
the  bloom  of  summer.     Around  Birchy  Lake,  as  may   be 
supposed,  birch  trees  predominate,  their  rich  orange  tint 
contrasting  finely  with  the  deep  green  of  the  spruces,  while 
the  mountain  ash  has  a  soberer  yellow  huf^,  ano"  the  poplar 
has  donned  crimson  robes.     Instoad  of  being  lost  in  the 
universal  emerald  of  summer,  each  tree  now  stanos  out  iu 
its  individuality:  and  yet,  though  the  variety  of  bhades  is 
endless,  there  is  still  a  oneness  of  effect.     Tiie  co!"urs,  too, 
come  out  in  large  masses,  not  in  individual  detached  leaves, 
so  that  everything  tawdry  or  liitle  in  •* .  <;ffect  is  pre^'cnted. 
The  view  from  the  spot  where  we  stood,  above  Birchy  Lake, 
was  really  lovely  ;  and  were  this  region  in  Ent^land  it  would 
compete,  in  attractitig  tourists,  with  the  Lake  country  or 
Wales.     The  forenoon  had  been  cloudy,  but  now  the  sun 
shone  down  out  of  a  clear  blue  sky  with  splendid  effect. 
Sunlight  is  like  the  breath  of  life  to  the  pomp  of  autumn — 
wanting  it,  there  is  little  splendour — with  it,  the  glory  is 
revealed.     It  is  like  varnish  bringing  out  *Iiu  hidden  veins 
in  a  piece  of  rich  wood.    In  the  full  lijjfho  of  the  sun,  all  the 
gorgeous  colouring  flashed  out,  maki.i^  :;  bright  and  glad- 
some picture.   And  yet  as  I  gazed  I  was  cou6ciauti  of  a  feei- 
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ing  of  sadness,  ai  I  reflocted  that  all  this  glory  indicated 
decay  and  heralded  winter  with  its  icy  blasts:— 

**  Oh,  AniuiHii  I   why  no  soon 
D  piirt  thu  hiiH4  ihat  iiiiikM  ihy  i'oiegtR  glaJ  ;  'i 

Thy  (;orilh>  wiinl,  aixl  ihy  inir  sunny  nouo, 
And  h'tt'o  lh»'e  wild  and  swd." 

EXTENT  OF  THE  LAKES. 

In  another  country  Birchy  Lake  would  bo  known  and 
celebrated  Of*  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  havingf  considera- 
ble dimonsiona;  here,  few  know  even  its  nune,  as  it  lies  in 
it**  solitary  loveliness  fir  inland.  "For  man's  neglect  I 
loved  it  more."  In  le  jj^th  it  is  equal  to  Windermere,  being 
twelve  miles.  It  is  usuilly  said  there  are  three  Birchy 
TiJikof,  as  at  two  points  it  cotitracts  to  a  narrow  channel, 
which  each  conduct  to  a  wide  expansion.  The  first  of  these 
lake  expansions  is  four  and  a  lialf  miles  in  length,  aud  a 
mile  at  its  gre  test  breadth,  having  a  {)ietty  little  island 
near  its  eastern  ead.  A  narrow  water-passage,  havirig  a 
small  rapid  and  expanding  at  length  into  a  pool,  leads  to 
the  second  Birchy  Lake,  also  four  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
but  only  half  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  and  this  again  narrows  to 
a  small  channel  which  opens  into  the  third  lake,  three  miles 
long  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  On  the  southern  side  of 
the  second  of  these  lakes  the  ground  is  .seamed  with  deer 
paths,  the  narr  )W  neck  of  water  being  a  favourite  place  for 
the  cariboo  to  cross  when  moving  south  in  the  month  of 
October.  The  "barrens"  in  this  quarter  are  famous  grounds 
for  deer  hunting. 

OLADSTONEAN  ACHIEVEMENTS   WITH  THE  AXE. 

Our  fourth  camp  was  on  the  northeastern  end  of  the  first 
Biichy  Lake.  After  leaving  our  belongings  here  the  men 
went  back  for  the  boat  and  canoes.  These  they  poled  and 
hauled  (empty)  next  day  up  the  stream  to  a  spot  within  a 
mile  of  our  camp,  and  then  carried  them  ovtrland.  This 
was  a  pretty  heavy  job.  Andrew  J<>e  carried  one  of  the 
canoes  on  his  shoulders.  He  crossed  the  paddles  inside,  then 
turned  the  bottom  up,  and,  putting  his  head  between  the 
supporting  paddles,  trotted  off  with  it  in  this  picturesque 
fashion  on  his  broad  shoulders.  As  we  had  to  wait  here  the 
arrival  of  the  canoes,  I  turned  backwoodsman  to  pass  the 
time,  and  took  to  felling  trees.  After  a  few  trials  I  succeed- 
ed wonderfully, and  soon  learned  how  to  bring  down  a  tree 
in  any  required  direction,  by  making  fii-st  a  great  gash  on 
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the  side  opposite  to  the  spot  where  you  wish  it  to  fall,  and 
then  a  few  wtrokea  on  the  other  side  brings  it  crashini:j  down. 
There  is  a  wonderful  charm  in  felling  trees  ;  and  I  began  to 
understand  Mr.  Gladstone's  perforiuance  in  this  line,  at  his 
rural  residence,  as  a  recreation.  After  smiting  away  with 
a  sharp  American  axe  till  the  perspiration  is  streaming, 
and  your  whole  trame  in  a  glow,  and  every  muscle  on  the 
stretch,  it  is  fine  to  see  the  tree,  with  its  great  branches,  be- 
gin to  quiver  under  your  blows;  which  then  redouble,  till  it 
sways,  bows  its  j;rand  head,  and,  with  a  great  thud,  comes  to 
the  ground.  "Ah !  my  fine  fellow,"  you  pantingly  exclaim, 
"  I  have  done  for  you."  It  woul  I  seem,  from  a  very  ancient 
record,  when  earth  was  young  and  more  encumbered  with 
trees  than  at  present,  to  be  a  good  axeman  was  a  distinc- 
tion and  established  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 
There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  the  pvalms  which  is  thus  quwiut- 
ly  versified  in  Rouse's  version,  the  one  to  which  Scottish 
Presbyterians  still  fondly  cling: — 

f  "A  maij  was  faiuoiis  nnd  wan  lind 

"    ;    '\'  ■-' "         Id  <>8tiination,  •■ 

tH  i-  ,0-!  V     Accnrdinp  as  he  lift^uJ  ufi    ' 
HiR  axK  tliick  trceH  upon. 

*'  I  took  a  deeper  interest  in  the  fire  that  night  from  the 
fact  that  with  my  axe  I  had  added  something  to  the  pile  of 
fuel ;  and  I  pondered  deeply  how  I  could  manage  to  con- 
tinue this  Glailstonean  recreation  of  felling  timber  after  my 
return  to  civilized  life.  It  struck  me,  however,  that  if  I 
were  seen  going otF  to  the  woods  with  an  axe  on  my  should- 
er, "  a  leathertj  girdle  about  my  loins,"  and  encased  in  a 
guernsey  frock,  there  miglit  be  some  danger  of  a  writ  de 
Tunatico  inquire n do ;  and  with  a  sigh  over  the  bonds  im- 

fosed  on  us  in  this  Philistine,  positivist,  electric-light  era, 
gave  up  the  idea.  And  yet  the  pleasures  of  our  ariificial 
civilization,  compared  with  those  of  an  opeu-air  existence 
such  as  this,  are 

"As  moonlight  nnto  sunlight, 
Or  as  water  unto  wine." 

The  afternoon  of  the  28th  got  into  low  spirits  towards 
evening,  and  finally  took  a  tit  of  copious  weeping  and  vio- 
lent sobbing.  In  our  snug  tent  we  did  not  mind  the  pelt- 
ing t  the  rain  antl  the  roaring  of  the  wind.  We  found  our 
position,  however,  at  the  ei;  J  of  Birchy  hike  rather  an  ex- 
posed uue,  and  we  shifted  camp  to  a  fine  sheltered  spot  near 
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the  western  end  of  t'^e  first  Birchy  Lake,  among  spruces 
and  junipers  sixty  feet  iu  heii^ht.  Here  we  spent  a  quiet 
Sunday,  rea<iy  t'<»r  a  start  ou  the  iaku  on  Monday  morniug. 
We  were  nt)W  in  our  fifth  Cdinp. 
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,    .  .,,    ,.  SCENERY  OF  BIRCHY  LAKE. 

Our  sail  up  Birchy  Lake,  on  Monthly  morning,  Septemher 
SOth,  was  one  of  the  most  dtdiglitful  we  enjoyed  during  the 
whole  trip.  The  niinstorm  had  exhausted  itself  during  the 
night;  the  moininu:  sun  poured  down  all  iis  splendours, 
glorifying  the  whole  leafy  solitule  with  its  rays, atid  bring- 
ing out  the  finely  harmonised  tints  of  the  woo  is,  especially 
the  rich  golden  colors  in  their  setting  of  somhre  green,  and 
lighting  up  the  waters  of  the  gracefully  winding  lake  with 
dimpling  smiles.  A  lovelier  scene  I  have  rarely  looked  upoa 
in  all  my  wanderings  thiongh  this  beautiful  world  than  that 
presented  along  the  shores  of  Birchy  Lake  on  t^  i  fine  au- 
tumn morning.  The  graceful  sweep  ot  the  encompassing 
hills,  wt>ode<i  thickly  to  their  summit,  and  glowing  iu  au- 
tumns brilliant  hues,  now  receding  and  leaving  a  wide  val- 
ley, and  thei*,  at  the  next  turn  of  the  lake,  closing  in  till 
the  o|>p  -site  ridges  have  but  a  narrow  stream  between,  over- 
hung with  the  great  aims  of  the  trees;  the  grand  fieecy 
cl  -uds  floating  through  skies  blue  as  those  of  Italy,  and 
mirrored  in  the  calm  bosom  cf  the  lake ;  the  windings  of  the 
river-like  waters  revealing  new  and  startling  beauties  at 
every  bend,  and  embracing  numerous  islets  which  their 
channels  have  crea'el—all  combiued  toftrm  a  scene  of  rare 
loveliness,  which  iu  other  lan<ls  would  attracr>  hosts  of  vibi- 
tois,  but  here  iu  the  centre  of  Newfoundland  has  yet  been 
gazed  upon  by  few  admiring  eyes.  Perhaps  the  sense  uf 
absolute  solitude,  the  thought  that  there  is  not  a  human 
being  beside  ourselves  nearer  than  seventy  miles  may  have 
added  to  the  charm  of  the  scene.  The  banks  of  the  lake 
at  intervals  spread  out  into  a  wide  level  plain,  and  the  soil 
apf*eared  in  many  places  to  be  very  good.  How  much  of  it 
is  cultivable  would  require  a  more  careful  examination  than 
we  cuuld  beutuw  to  determine.    In  the  worship  of  the  beau- 
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tifiil  one  is  apt  to  forget  all  about  such  sublunary  things  as 
farms,  crops,  and  cattle. 

^'        OUR  FIRST  DKER  AND  ITS  MIRACULOUS   ESCAPE. 

01i<iinij  alouj;,  the  canoes  lea«liiij^  the  way,  we  soon  left 
Mount  Sykes  an«l  Crow  Hill  behind,  and  wc  were  approach- 
ing Steepmoro  Mountain,  when  sudileidy  the  foremost  of  the 
two  caijoes  made  Hignals  ol  some  discovery  on  shore.  Strain- 
ing; our  eyes  in  the  liirectiou  indicited,  we  made  out  the 
graceful  f«)rm  of  a  <leer,  ateppin«;  leisure  y  along  the  sandy 
margin  of  the  lake,  and  evidently  looking  for  a  favourable 
place  to  swim  across.  All  was  now  eager  excitement.  The 
instincts  of  the  hunter  awoke  in  evt;ry  bivast,  and,  for  a 
time,  overpowered  all  other  feeli  'gs.  P.»ssibly,  too,  pleasant 
visions  of  venison  stea<  may  have  floated  across  our  pro- 
phetic souls,  and  the  odours  of  imaginary  veuisou  soups 
may  have  been  waited  to  our  fancies,  as  wo  watcheil  a  tine 
fat  two-'.'ear-old  stag  pacin;;  the  strand,  all  unconscious  of 
the  a|)proach  of  man,  with  free  and  graceful  Htep.  He  was 
to  windward  of  us.  atid  his  keen  sceiit  and  hearing  gave 
him  no  warning.  The  deer  is  far  from  bein:^  sharp-^iyhted, 
and  when  the  hunter  stands  perfectly  still,  will  sometimes 
approach  within  a  few  yards  of  him  to  examine  the  strange 
object  more  closely.  But  once  he  ^  cents  his  foe  he  is  off  like 
a  whirlwind.  The  two  canot  s  now  separated — one  cautious- 
ly paddling  after  the  deer  along  the  shore,  the  other  steering 
for  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
stag  should  he  plrnge  into  the  water  and  swim  acrosis.  It 
was  amoment  of  anxious  Huspense  as  we  watche<l  the  canoe 
slowly  creeping  up  to  the  deer,  and  fondly  hoped  to  see  hita 
dr(<ppingon  the  sand.  To  Dr.  Ealos  was  entruHte<l  the  fear- 
fully responsible  duty  of  bringing  him  down,  and  all  eyes 
were  upon  the  marksman.  BHng  went  the  rifle,  awakening 
the  echoes  in  the  surmunding  hills.  For  a  moment  the  deer 
stopped  and  looked  round  in  surprise,  the  sound  being  such 
as  he  had  never  hearo  before.  "  He's  hit — he'll  <lrop ;"  "Not 
a  bit  of  it."  A  second  shot  rang  out.  attd  theu  the  deer  toiolc' 
in  the  situation  in  a  moment,  and  withafe<v  vi-^orous  boundi 
reached  the  woods.  Our  veidsonian  visions  vainshed  in  a 
moment;  and  strrely  mortiflel,  we  pursued  our  voyage.  I 
am  afraid  we  had  at  first  some  hard  thoughts  r«)garding  the 
doctor,  and  that  he  went  down  to  Zero  as  a  sportsman  in 
our  opinion,  for  in  this  merciless  world  there  is  no  pity  or 
pardon  for  failure.  But  when  we  began  to  reflect  that  it 
WM  UQ  easy  matter  to  bit  a  deer  when  aiming  from  a  cranky 
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canoe,  and  that  the  flutter  caused  by  firing  at  his  first  deer, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  whole  expeditionary  force,  with  so 
many  great  expectations  waiting  the  result,  was  quite 
enough  to  render  the  doctor's  nerves  less  steady  than  usual, 
we  freely  forgave  hira.  Next  day  he  redeemed  his  charac- 
ter as  a  marksman  by  shoo.ing  a  fine  hare,  nearly  decapi- 
tating it  on  the  bank  with  a  rifle  ballet.  The  best  and 
bravest  fail  at  times.  And,  after  all,  was  tt  not  better  that 
this  fiue  young  stag  should  escape  and  enjoy  his  honey- 
moon, which  was  close  at  hand,  than  that  we,  "  two-legged 
animals  without  feathers,"  should  murder  the  noble  animal, 
and  gormandize  on  his  remains?  Very  proltably  he  was 
"engaged,"  and  had  the  doctor's  bullet  struck  him  down 
some  fair  young  hind  would  have  been  left  a  broken-hearted 
widow.  I  am  afraid  these  philosophic  thoughts  failed  to 
reconcile  the  doctor  to  his  f.iilure,  and  I  couKi  see  in  thq 
face  of  Andrew  Joe  disappoip*rnent  broadly  written. 

FREEMASO^S'  POINT. 

Pursuing  the  windings  of  the  lake,  we  were  invited  by 
Andrew  Joe,  who  knows  every  object,  having  hunted  and 
trapped  for  years  in  this  region,  to  land  at  a  point  on  which 
stootl  a  noble  pine  tree,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  height,  in 
order  to  examine  a  record  v.  hich  had  been  carved  on  it.  We 
found  the  symbols  of  Freemasonry — the  compasses  and 
square,  sun  and  mon,  etc.  -beautifully  cut  in  the  wood, 
together  with  the  following  names  and  dates: — "  R.  B. 
Harvey,  T.  VVulker,  W.  and  J.  Charnley,  J.  Cope,  Sept.  17th, 
1h53,"  then  fillowed  in  a  column  the  dates,  1854<,  1S55, 
1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  apparently  indicating  that  the  par- 
ties, or  some  of  them,  had  visited  the  spot  annually,  and 
carved  each  date  in  succession  in  this  lonely  spot.  Captain 
Charnley  is  known  in  Newfoundland  as  a  mighty  hunter, 
who  tor  many  years  spent  each  autumn  in  chasing  the  deer 
is  the  region  we  were  now  traversing,  an<l  whose  deadly 
rifle  brought  down  many  a  stately  stag.  His  residence  was 
in  Halifax,  but  he  died  several  years  wince.  It  was  inter- 
OHting  to  meet  hero  with  a  record  going  back  a  quarter  of 
a  c-ntury.  I  was  told,  however,  of  an  older  date  on  a  tree 
on  the  shore  of  Indian  Pond.  Dr.  £&.le3  examined  it  on  the 
homeward  route,  ami,  on  the  stump  <»f  a  pine,  found  deeply 
cut  the  initials  of  si»me  unknown  traveller,  and  the  date, 
1728.  The  point  <m  which  we  noW  landed  is  known  as 
"  Freemasons'  Point."  It  was  curious  to  find  traces  of  the 
universal  brotherhood  even  in  the  interior  of  Newlouud* 
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land.  Probably  by  this  time  the  handvrritinc;  of  th»>  widc- 
Rpr«»ad  fVateniity  may  he  traced  on  s  >m»*  of  th«  frees  around 
Lake  Tanganika.  Around  Freemasuus'  Poirjt  ther  •  is  a  cou- 
sideral'le  extent  of  excellent  ia/id,  on  which  we  noticed 
some  white  bircli  of  very  large  size.  Tne  soil  being  com- 
posed mainly  of  decayed  vegetable  raa'ter,  the  roots  of  the 
trees  are  not  embedded  to  any  great  depth,  and  seldom 
penetrate  the  subsoil,  so  that  clearing  such  land  would  be  a 
couii)aratively  easy  task.  There  appealed  to  be  ^ow  if  auy 
boulders  here. 

SANDY  LAKE. 
At  length  we  reached  the  western  end  of  Birchj  Lake, 
and  found  its  outlet  t<>  bo  a  pretty  broad  and  deep  stream 
flowing  to  the  wesf,  the  banks  being  dens^-ly  wooded  to 
the  water's  edge.  Down  the  river  wa  floated  pleasantly, 
the  Bcenery  bein^r  still  fine  and  the  w<  ather  charming. 
After  rowing  a  few  niiles  the  stream  cxpa;  ded  into  yet 
another  lake,  about  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  called  Seal  Pond.  Crossing  this,  we  again  found 
ourselves  afloat  on  the  river,  here  ct-nsioerably  increased 
in  volume  by  various  affluents;  and  after  a  pleasattt  run 
of  ar.  hour  the  bright  waters  of  Sandy  Lake  beoame  vis- 
ible through  the  (»pening3  in  the  woods.  This  is  a  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water,  and  (»f  considerable  size,  b  ing  six 
or  eight  miles  in  length  and  having  an  aiei  of  seventeen 
squaie  miles.  Its  surface  is  but  forty-five  feet  aliove  the 
sea  level.  It  is  so  named  from  the  fact  that  its  south- 
ern and  western  shores  are  covered  with  yellow  saud. 
The  eastern  shore  is  strewed  with  lajge  gnessoid  boulders. 
We  landed  on  a  point  where  the  river  empties  itself  into 
the  lake.  All  around  was  a  bed  of  beautiful  yellow  sand, 
very  pleasant  to  walk  upon  after  the  experiences  of  rough 
tramping  through  the  woods.  From  this  spot  the  whole 
lakw  can  be  taken  in  at  a  glatice,  with  the  hill  ranges  in  the 
distance  'tretching  away  northward  towards  the  head  of 
V/hito  L'  i,y  i  strolled  along  the  sand,  while  dinner  was 
being  prepare!,  and  came  on  the  fresh  tracks  of  three 
wolves,  and  further  on  the  tracks  of  a  deer,  which,  from  the 
size,  must  have  been  those  of  a  full-grown  stag.  There 
could  bo  little  doubt  that  these  wolves  aijd  the  deer  had, 
ere  I  saw  their  tracks,  which  were  two  or  three  days  old, 
lain  down  peacefully  together,  the  deer  being  inside  the 
wolves.  O'jce  these  savage  brutes  get  on  the  trail  of  a  deer 
they  never  abandon  the  pursuit  till  they  have  picked  its 
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bones.  The  devoRtation  they  work  among  the  herds  of  our 
deer  in  the  course  of  a  year  must  be  enormous.  Compared 
with  this  the  numher  slain  by  the  hunters  and  settlers  is 
but  as  a  drop  in  t)ie  bucket.  C)ul<i  the  wolves  be  destroy- 
ed or  lesaene/l  in  nnmhers  our  deer  mijjjht  multiply  inde- 
finitely. They  are  cariboo,  the  same  species  a«i  those  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  but  of  much  larger  size.  As  I  was  medi- 
tating on  the  pi'obal)Ie  fate  of  the  deer,  whose  footprints 
were  here  left  on  the  sands  of  time,  the  Governor's  shrill 
whistle  was  heard.  It  was  the  sij^nal  for  dinner,  the  deli- 
cious odours  of  which  I  could  suifF  at  a  great  distancf^,  owing 
to  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  but  still  more  from  the 
wolfish  appetite  engendered  in  the  woods.  B>'ri>n  speiks  of 
"  the  tocsin  of  the  soul,  the  dinner  liell  "  The  whistle  which 
summoned  us  to  dinner  had  never  to  be  repe(te<i.  It  was 
responded  to  with  an  immediate  "adsum."  This  dinner 
was  a  great  success.  It  was  miscellaneous  in  character  — 
an  amalgamation  of  soup,  tinned  meats  (blessed  l-e  the  man 
who  invented  these — he  deserves  to  be  canonized,  and  all 
travellers  in  the  woods  will  say  "amen"  to  this),  fried 
bticon,  slices  of  fat  pork  cut  very  thick,  with  tea  of  forty 
horse  power  to  wash  all  «lown.  After  all,  nothing  helps  the 
ettjoyment  of  fine  scer>ery  so  much  as  a  good  uh  ner.  While 
the  spiritual  part  is  revt-lling  in  beauty,  the  chims  of  the 
corporeal  part  are  met  and  satisfied.  We  are  a  compound 
of  matter  and  spiiit,  clay  and  divinity,  and  the  body  will 
not  bear  beiny  "sat  upon"  too  much  by  the  mind.  That 
open-air  dinner  on  Sandy  Lake,  with  jilorious  scenery 
around  to  supply  the  hi;;her  nature  with  impalpable  too  I, 
was  worth  a  hundred  dull  feasts,  such  as  the  mudera  dinner 
party  inflicts  upon  us 

TELEGRAPH  STATION— GOOD  NEWS  FROM  HOME. 
A  fine  vvesteily  breeze  was  l)lowing,  and  tlio  lake,  not 
being  wry  deep,  soon  presented  a  pretty  iou«j;h  surface. 
Andvew  Joe,  fiom  whose  deci^iou  there  was  no  appnal,  de- 
c'ared  that  the  canoes  would  n(»t  safely  cros.q  Sandy  Lake  if 
loaled.  We  accordingly  decide«l  to  w^dk  the  distance,  fol- 
lowing the  rough  track  ctit  for  the  telegraph  line,  in  order 
to  lighten  the  canoes.  We  had  rather  a  trying  time,  at  first 
wading  through  swampy  ground  at  the  south-eastern  end 
of  the  lake,  and  leaping  over  small  brooks,  occasionally  find- 
ing ourselves  aim obt  up  to  the  knees  and  udred  ;  then  came 
barrens,  and  finally  woods,  having  some  splendid  pine  and 
other  trees.    We  estimated  the  diiitauce  walked  to  be  five 
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or  six  miles.  At  length,  about  a  mile  from  the  western  end 
of  the  lake,  we  were  stopped  by  a  river  far  too  deep  to  be 
waded ;  but  our  men  had  foreseen  the  difficulty,  and  sent 
the  boat  to  take  us  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  It  was 
a  welcome  sight,  as  we  stepped  ashore,  to  see  a  neat  frame 
house,  erected  in  a  small  clearing,  which  we  were  told  was 
the  telegraph  station.  From  here  the  line  was  open  to  St. 
John's  via  Bay  of  Islands.  A  lot  of  telegrams  was  awaiting 
the  Governor,  and  soon  we  were  in  possession  of  the  most 
important  items  of  news  from  the  civilized  world,  which 
we  had  left  ten  days  before,  and  our  arrival  was  notified  to 
friends  in  the  capital.  After  all,  wo  were  constrained  to 
admit  that  civilization  has  its  advantages,  much  in  iove  as 
we  were  with  the  romantic,  rowdy  life  of  the  woods.  We 
pitched  our  camp  on  a  beautiful  spot  near  the  telegraph 
station  on  the  southern  bank  of  Main  Brook,  a  broad  stream 
forming  the  outlet  of  Sandy  Lake,  and  connecting  it  with 
Grand  Lake,  which  was  now  only  twelve  miles  distant.  The 
sunset  this  evening  was  magnificent.  We  could  sweep  the 
whole  of  this  fine  sheet  of  water  at  a  glance,  with  its  is- 
lands, coves,  and  harbours,  and  its  encircling  hills,  whose 
summits  were  fading  in  the  dim  distance.  Gorgeously  col- 
ored clouds  of  all  shades  gathered  round  the  sotting  sun  as 
he  seemed  to  pause  over  a  world  he  had  blessed,  and  which 
appeared  to  feel  his  love  and  return  his  smile.  Then,  en- 
compassed by  flame  curtains,  he  disappeared. 

GASTRONOMIC   REFLECTIONS. 

The  important  hour  for  supper  was  at  hand.  Wc  cele- 
brated our  arrival  at  Sandy  Lake  by  indulging  in  a  special 
luxury.  The  Governor  and  the  Doctor  had  brought  down 
some  shell  and  pye  ducks  with  their  guns;  and  from  these 
was  manufactured  a  brown  soup  (various  ingredients  being 
added)  which  would  have  made  a  London  alderman  smack 
his  lips  with  delight.  The  Doctor  remarked,  after  the  se- 
cond plateful,  that  "it  stirred  into  energetic  action  the 
molecules  of  the  stomach,  and  produced  an  agreeable  titilla- 
tion  in  the  monads  of  the  brain,  causing  you  to  feel  good  all 
over,  and  exercising  a  wholesome  physical  and  moral  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  man."  The  sleep  which  followed  that 
repast  was  so  sound  that,  if  any  of  us  had  an  accusing  con- 
science, the  cases  had  to  be  adjourned  to  a  more  convenient 
season  for  adjustment,  there  being  no  chance  of  a  hearing 
that  night.  With  Sancho  Panza  I  say,  "  blessed  be  the 
man  who  invented  sleep." 
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THE  INTERIOR — POSSIBILITIES  FOR  NEWFOUNDLAND. 


On  Tuesday,  tlie  Ist  of  October,  we  were  as  usual,  up 
with  the  dawn.  The  morning  was  lovely — not  a  breath  of 
wind  stirring  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  the  sky  without 
a  cloud.  It  is  clear  that  the  climate  of  the  interior  and  of 
the  western  side  of  Newfoundland  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  eastern  seaboard.  Fogs  are  unknown;  easterly  winds, 
witJi  their  blighting,  chilling  influence,  are  not  nearly  so 
prevalent  as  on  the  east  ccast,  and  when  they  occur  are 
greatly  modified.  From  all  I  could  learn  vegetation  is  fully 
a  month  ahead  in  the  interior  and  on  the  western  shore  as 
compared  with  the  storm-beaten  east.  And  yet  the  whole 
population  is  clustered  along  the  eastern  and  southern  coast, 
in  order  to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  sea ;  while  the  land  har- 
vest, far  more  valuable,  which  might  be  gathered  in,  is  un- 
thought  of,  and  the  fine  valleys,  noble  forests,  and  broa.d 
j)lains  of  the  interior  and  of  the  west  are  absolute  solitudes. 
I  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  fisheries,  lucrative  though 
they  be,  are  an  unmixed  blessing',  as  they  keep  the  people 
clinging  to  barren  rocks  and  drawing  a  precarious  subsist- 
ence from  the  sea;  whereas,  had  they  penetrated  the  inte- 
rior, the  good  lands  would  have  been  cleared,  smiling  farms 
and  homesteads  would  by  this  time  be  stretching  from 
shore  to  shore  along  the  great  river  courses,  and  villages 
and  towns  would  have  sprung  up  where  now  only  dense 
forests  wave.  It  is  of  no  use,  however,  quarrelling  with  the 
past,  or  throwing  contempt  on  it;  the  great  matter  is  to 
make  the  future  an  improvement  on  the  past.  Nature  had 
her  own  way  of  arranging  matters.  Through  many  sore 
stumblings  and  blunderings  our  race  tights  its  way  upwards; 
and  many  a  forlorn  hope  must  fall  and  fill  up  the  ditch,  in 
order  that  their  successors  may  march  to  victory  over  their 
dead  bodies.  This  is  what  we  dignify  with  the  name  of 
"  progress,"  and  we  must  accept  it  as  one  of  the  facts  of  tlio 
universe,  and  be  thankful  for  it,  saying,  with  the  old  German 
proverb,  "  Whatsoever  is  agreeable  to  thee,  0  graceful  uni- 
verse, shall  also  be  agreeable  to  me."     Why  should  not  a 
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people  who  commenced  with  catching  and  drying  codfish, 
in  the  course  of  their  natural  evolution,  become  prosperous 
agriculturists,  cattle  raisers,  lumberers,  while  one  section  is 
drafted  off  to  the  copper,  lead,  and  coal  mines,  some  of  these 
growing  into  copper  lords,  wealthy  capitalists,  and  bloated 
millionaires !  Nature  has  given  the  people  of  Newfound- 
land splendid  opportunities  to  become  any  or  all  of  these  ; 
and  if  they  continue  poor  fishers  of  cod,  the  fault  is  their 
own.  Deep  in  these  old  rocks  nature  has  buried  the  rich 
ores,  and  she  is  now  saying,  "  Gome  drill  and  blast  out  these 
my  treasures,  and  dra;^  them  to  the  sunlight  for  human  uses, 
and  become  rich,  and  educate  your  sons  and  daughters,  and 
help  onward  the  march  of  humanity.  Here  are  fertile  val- 
leys— smite  down  the  forests  with  your  strong  arms,  clear 
the  soil,  and  grow,  in  this  health-giving  climate,  all  that 
the  heart  of  man  need  crave  for."  I  think  the  time  is  near 
when  our  people  will  re3pond  to  this  call,  and  enter  in  and 
possess  the  noble  inheritance  Providence  has  secured  for 
them.  Mining  will  pioneer  the  way,  and  is  doing  so  on  a 
moderate  scale  at  this  moment.  Wealth  will  flow  in  ;  the 
rapidly  increasing  population  must  be  fed ;  the  deer  and  the 
wolves  must  give  place  to  the  farmer;  and  the  burnt  and 
blighted  forests  will  be  made  to  ''  blossom  like  the  rose." 
But  mankind  are,  as  a  rule,  lazy  and  conservative,  and  dis;- 
posed  to  tread  in  the  old  paths ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wise 
and  progressive  rulers  to  stir  them  up,  remove  obstacles  out 
of  the  way,  point  out  where  work  is  to  done,  and  lead  the 
host  to  victory. 

FOREST   DEVASTATION — NEED  OF    PRESERVATIVE    MEASURES. 

During  this  trip  which  T  am  describing,  nothing  struck 
me  more  forcibly  than  the  sad  and  rapid  waste  of  our  na- 
tional wealth  which  is  going  on  in  our  forests  by  lire,  and 
the  destruction  wrought  by  reckless,  irresponsible  persons, 
who  are  now  causing  irreparable  mischief,  the  effects  of 
which  will  be  felt  and  mourned  for  generations  to  come. 
All  around  Sandy  Lake,  where  we  were  encamped  at  this 
time,  are  fine  forests  of  pine,  birch,  spruce,  and  fir  ;  and  as 
yet  they  are  unscorched  by  fire.  But  *he  wandering  lum- 
berers are  invading  these  solitudes  from  the  west  coast, 
and  around  this  lake  and  Grand  Lake  they  are  cutting  down 
and  carrying  off  the  pine  timber,  there  being  no  law  to  pro- 
hibit them  or  regulate  their  operations— and  no  return  made 
by  them  to  our  finances.  On  an  average,  two  out  of  three 
trees  which  they  cut  down  are  rejected  by  them,  for  some 
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slight  defects,  and  left  to  rot  on  the  ground.  Within  twelve 
miles  of  where  we  were  at  this  time  1,200/00  feet  of  lum- 
ber wore  cut  down  last  year,  and  the  logs  floated  down  Main 
Brook  into  Grand  Lake,  on  whose  banks  similar  operations 
have  been  going  on.  A  storm  scattered  the  logs,  and  when 
we  were  there  they  were  floating  in  Junction  Brook,  and 
many  would  probably  be  lost.  In  no  other  country  would 
such  lawless  proceedings  be  tolerated ;  but  the  arm  of  the 
law  is  not  long  enough  to  reach  this  region.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  for  us  to  take  warning  by  what  is  going  on  in  Ca- 
nada and  the  United  States,  and  endeavour  to  save  our 
forest  wealth,  not  only  as  a  source  of  supply  of  timber,  but 
because  the  denudation  of  the  country  of  its  forests  is  pro- 
ductive of  injurious  effects  upon  the  climate  I  referred  in  a 
former  letter  to  the  forest  devastation  going  on  in  the  Un- 
ited States,  which  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  exhaust  the 
supply  and  bring  ruin  on  the  wood  industries  of  that  coun- 
try. Mr.  James  Little,  of  Montreal,  one  of  the  highest  au- 
thorities on  this  subject,  has  lately  shown  that  at  this  mo- 
ment only  the  States  of  Maine,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota,  are  able  to  furnish  lumber  supplies  beyond  their 
own  requirements.  Maine  is  now  almost  stripped  of  her 
pine  forests,  and  lumberers  are  forced  to  the  head  waters  of 
every  river  in  the  State  in  search  of  spruce,  and  are  stocking 
their  mills  with  sapling  poles  of  six  and  seven  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  and  this  slaughtering  of  young  trees  is  carried  on  to 
such  an  extent,  to  supply  the  neighboring  States  and  for 
shipment  abroad,  that  in  a  few  years  the  people  of  that  State 
will  have  neither  white  pine  nor  spruce  for  their  home  con- 
sumption. The  northern  sections  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  arc  the  only  localities  of  the  whole  tweny- 
six  States  that  are  able  to  furnish  supplies  of  white  pine 
beyond  the  wants  of  their  own  respective  States,  and  the 
demand  on  them  is  so  heavy,  for  all  sections  of  the  country, 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  them  to  respond  to  it  for 
more  than  five  or  six  years.  The  main  streams  are  all  strip- 
ed, and  the  lumbermen  are  now  operating  at  the  head  wa- 
ters of  their  tributaries.  On  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan the  mill  owners  have  exhausted  their  timber  within 
team-hauling  distance,  and  are  building  railways  to  reach 
more  distant  places.  Mr.  Little  declares  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  and  reckless  waste  in  lumbering,  the 
supply  of  timber  in  the  United  States  will  not  last  ten 
years,  so  that  they  are  threatened,  not  merely  with  a  scar- 
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city,  but  an  absolute  dearth  of  the  most  essential  kinds  of 
wood  used  in  a  vast  number  of  industries.  Should  the  Un- 
ited States  be  thrown  on  Canada  for  a  supply  of  timber,  Mr. 
Little  declares  there  is  not,  from  Manitoba  to  the  Gulf  of 
Saint  Lawrence,  as  much  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  whitewood 
and  other  commercial  woods  as  would  supply  the  United 
States  for  three  years,  and  that  the  whole  accessible  pine 
localities  of  Canada  have  already  been  run  over  for  board- 
wood  timber,  suitable  to  supply  the  English  demand.  With 
these  facts  before  us,  it  is  high  time  for  Newfoundland  to 
adopt  some  effective  measures  for  husbanding  its  forest 
wealth,  and  preserving  it  from  destruction  by  fire  and  from 
reckless  lumbering  operations.  Keplantini;  the  denuded  for- 
est lands  that  are  unfit  for  cultivation,  might  be  initiated 
with  a  hope  of  good  results.  When  I  saw  a  fine  pine  tree 
of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  doom- 
ed to  rot  there,  I  could  not  but  reflect  that  nature  had  taken 
a  century  or  a  century  and  a  half  to  build  up  that  forest 
giant  which  human  stupidity  now  left  to  perish  ignobly  in 
a  few  years  without  any  effort  to  turn  it  to  useful  account. 
How  precious  are  these  forest  growths  which  we  often  de- 
stroy so  wantonly,  may  be  gathered  from  the  facts  of  his- 
tory. The  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  before  the 
destruction  of  their  forests  were  the  most  fertile  and  popu- 
lous on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  now  they  are  comparatively 
depopulated,  sterile  wastes.  Tripoli  had  once  a  delightful 
climate  and  a  population  of  six  millions ;  now,  owing  to  the 
denudation  of  its  forests,  it  is  unhealthy  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated. Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  have  suffered  greatly  from 
the  same  cause,  and  the  people  have  learned  that  the  resto- 
ration of  the  trees  and  the  growth  of  the  population  must 
go  on  together.  The  chemist  Liebig  said  that  "  the  decay 
of  the  ancient  empires  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  due  more  or 
less  to  the  neglect  of  their  people  to  take  care  of  their  land 
and  its  fertilizers  and  climate  regulators — the  forests."  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Austria  have 
lost  their  fertility  and  natural  rainfall  wherever  the  trees 
have  been  cut  off.  With  such  examples  before  us  let  us  be 
timely  wise. 

MAIN  BROOK. 

We  rested  at  Sandy  Lake  during  the  forenoon,  and  after 
dinner  embarked  on  Main  Brook,  a  fine  broad  stream,  which 
flows  into  Grand  Lake,  the  distance  being  twelve  miles. 
We  were  now  in  a  state  of  pleasurable  excitement,  as  our 
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next  camp  was  to  be  on  the  banks  of  Grand  Lake,  that 
magnificent  expanse  of  water,  fifty-four  miles  in  length  and 
having  an  island  in  its  bosom  twenty-two  miles  long, 
whiich  we  had  heard  so  much,  but  which  very  few  Np 
foundlanders  had  ever  seen.     I  could  not  but  adraii 
starting,  the  glorious  combination  presented  in  the  £  y 

around  of  forest,  lake,  sky,  and  mountains.  What  u  ,.tn- 
trast  to  the  rugged  scenery  on  the  eastern  shore,  to  which 
our  eyes  had  been  so  long  accustomed.  Our  sail  down  Main 
Brook  on  this  glowing  afternoon  was  perfectly  delightful, 
the  eye  having  a  perpetual  and  varied  feast  in  the  scenery. 
The  soil  of  this  tract,  twelve  miles  in  length,  through  which 
the  river  fiows,  judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  banks, 
must  be  excellent  and  well  adapted  for  settlement.  There 
are  a  few  rapids  and  shutes,  which  are  easily  got  over,  and 
at  intervals  long  stretches  of  still  water,  or  "  steadies,"  in 
which  no  current  73  discernible.  This  river  is  in  reality  a 
branch  of  the  Humber ;  the  other,  or  main  branch,  taking 
origin  about  twenty  miles  inland  from.  Bonne  Bay,  on  the 
western  coast,  first  flowing  northeastly  till  within  ten  miles 
of  the  head  of  White  Bay,  where  it  bends  round,  and  runs 
southwesterly  to  Deer  Lake.  The  other  branch  heads  with 
Indian  Brook,  flows  soutli westerly  through  a  succession  of 
small  lakes  into  Sandy  Lake,  thence  by  the  stream  on  which 
we  were  now  afloat  into  Grand  Lake,  whoso  outlet  Junc- 
tion Brook,  in  a  circuitous  curve,  effects  a  junction  with  the 
main  branch  of  the  Humber  about  six  miles  above  Deer 
Lake.  When  we  were  within  three  miles  of  Grand  Lake, 
we  were  startled  by  a  series  of  ringing  cheers,  evidently 
from  human  throats,  breaking  these  ancient  silences.  We 
could  see  the  Governer  in  the  leading  canoe  taking  off  his 
hat  and  bowing  in  acknowledgment  of  the  salutations  of 
some  invisible  beings  sheltered  by  the  dnnse  woods.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  mystery  was  solved — we  had  come  upon  the 
surveying  party  under  Mr.  Chas.  Harvey.  They  had  heard 
of  our  approach,  and  now  came  out  of  their  camp  to  receive 
with  due  honours  iJLis  Excellency  the  Governor.  A  fine, 
bronzed,  stalwart  set  of  men  they  looked — seventeen  in 
number.  They  had  been  out  since  June,  engaged  in  the 
hardest  work,  cutting  a  road  across  the  island,  smiting  down 
the  giants  of  the  forest^  wading  rivers  and  marshes,  carry- 
ing with  them  tents  and  provisions,  enduring  the  assaults 
of  the  mosquitoes,  and  facing  all  kinds  of  weather ;  but  they 
looked  the  picture  of  robust  health,  with  that  tine  bronze 
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colour  which  caa  be  obtained  only  in  the  woods.  Thoir 
clothing  was  rather  delapidated,  and  showed  infinite  variety 
and  great  ingenuity  in  patching,  while  their  head  gear  pre- 
sented an  appearance  truly  ludicrous  in  the  weather-beaten 
delapidated  fragments  of  hats  and  caps  which  covered  their 
"domes  of  thought."  They  had  evidently  made  a  great 
effort  to  look  respectable — their  most  neatly  patched  cordu- 
roys and  moleskins  being  brought  to  the  front,  and  the 
least  broken  hat-rims  being  mounted  jauntily  above  the 
nose.  They  had  just  finished  the  survey  as  far  as  Sandy 
Lake  from  Bay  of  Islands,  and  were  entering  on  the  last 
section  which  was  to  connect  with  the  one  first  surveyed 
from  the  southwest  arm  of  Green  Bay  to  the  head  of  Indian 
Pond,  and  thus  complete  the  road  across  the  island.  Of 
course  this  was  merely  the  preliminary  survey.  We  stop- 
ped a  short  time,  exchanged  news,  inspected  their  camp,  and 
then  resumed  our  voyage. 
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WILD  FOWL,   HARES,  ETC. — A  SPORTING  COUNTRY. 

As  we  approached  Grand  Lake,  the  river  widened  consi- 
derably, till  near  the  mouth  it  was  sixty  or  eighty  yards  in 
breadth,  and  very  deep.  The  scenery  as  we  passed  along 
was  beautiful.  We  had  left  the  rapids  behind,  and  the  river 
flowed  so  gently  between  overhanging  woods  that  the  cur- 
rent was  almost  imperceptible.  We  had  glimpses  of  several 
small  ponds,  with  brooks  flowing  out  of  them,  which  are  the 
home  of  multitudes  of  ducks,  geese,  and  other  wild  fowl. 
The  finest  species  of  wild  duck  is  that  named  "  black  duck," 
which  is  reckoned  the  best  table  bird  in  the  island,  the  fla- 
vor being  pronounced  delicious  by  epicures.  This  region 
must  be  excellent  sporting  ground.  We  saw  flocks  of  ducks 
and  managed  to  bring  down  a  few,  bub  we  never  paused  or 
went  out  of  oui  way  to  get  a  shot.  We  felt  ourselves  to  be 
explorers,  not  sportsmen  ;  and  only  took  what  game  chance 
threw  in  our  way.  A  young  arctic  hare  was  shot,  and  fur- 
nished next  day  a  supply  of  delicious  soup  at  our  mid-day 
meal.  A  fine  stretch  of  perfectly  level  land  runs  from 
Sandy  Lake  to  Grand  Lake,  having  deep  soil  and  a  rich 
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vegetatiou.  Several  of  the  marshes  are  covered  with  rich 
grasses,  and,  if  drained,  would  make  excellent  meadows. 
The  depth  of  many  of  them,  we  were  told,  is  but  a  foot  or 
two,  so  that  they  could  be  readily  d.ained  if  the  country 
were  once  settled. 

THE  GRAND  LAKE— FINE   SCENERY — FOUEGLEAMS  AND  ANTI- 
CIPATIONS. 

The  shades  of  the  evening  were  closing  in  as  we  got  our 
first  glimpse  of  Grand  Lake,  and  a  very  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive sight  it  was.  Near  its  mouth  the  river  takes  a  sud- 
den bend,  and  reveals  at  once  the  full  expanse  of  the  blue 
waters  of  the  lake,  in  which  it  loses  itself.  Our  expecta- 
tions were  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  as  wo  approached 
this  noble  sheet  of  water,  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much 
but  which  so  few  had  visited.  To  compare  small  things 
with  great,  we  had  been  looking  out  for  it,  and  anticipating 
a  sight  of  it,  with  something  of  the  same  feelings  which 
Speke  experienced  when  he  mounted  the  last  height  and 
saw  the  magnificent  Victoria  Nyanza  stretching  away  in  the 
dim  distance,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Where  the  river 
enters  it,  Grand  Lake  is  about  six  or  seven  miles  in  breadth, 
and  with  the  encompassing  hills  gently  sloping  down  to  the 
water,  densely  wooded,  and  flashing  under  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  in  all  the  golden  glories  of  autumn,  and  its 
bright  waters  gently  heaving  under  the  evening  breeze,  the 
sight  was  enchanting.  Near  the  shore,  the  bottom  is  yellow 
sand ;  and  the  reflection  on  the  rippling  surface  produces  an 
endless  succession  of  golden  squares  and  circles,  dazzincly 
beautiful  in  appearance.  I  stood  on  the  shores  enjoying 
the  fine  sight  as  long  as  daylight  lasted,  and  watching  the 
effect  of  the  darkening  shadows  on  the  waters,  which,  as 
the  breeze  died  away,  became  like  molten  silver.  I  tried 
to  picture  to  myself  this  great  watery  expanse,  stretching 
from  where  I  stood  for  fifty-four  miles,  away  towards  St. 
George's  Bay,  and  grasping  in  its  two  arms  a  lofty  island 
twenty-two  miles  in  length,  exceeding  in  extent  the  famous 
Lake  of  Geneva  by  nine  miles.  Here  it  had  lain  embosom- 
ed in  its  surrounding  hills,  its  silences  unbroken  save  by 
the  shouts  of  the  Red  men  whose  wigwams  were  once  seen 
on  its  shores,  or  the  wild  unearthly  note  of  the  great  north- 
ern diver  fishing  in  its  waters.  In  all  these  woods  and  hills, 
stretching  q.way  in  one  direction  to  Bed  Indian  Lake  and 
in  another  to  White  Bay,  there  was  not  a  single  track  ex- 
cept the  paths  beaten  by  the  deer  in  their  annual  migra- 
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tions ;  and  in  the  whole  region  around  there  was  not  a  hu- 
man being  but  the  few  composing  our  party.  I  sat  down 
on  the  trunk  of  a  pine  tree  that  had  been  washed  up  by  the 
waves,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  hour  and  the 
influence  of  the  scene.  The  shades  of  night  had  now  dark- 
ened the  hill  tops,  and  only  a  stray  breath  of  wind  played 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  stillness  had  in  it  some- 
thing oppressive,  almost  painful.  No  warblers  to  fill  the 
woods  with  their  evening  song ;  not  even  the  hum  of  an  in- 
sect to  disturb  the  stillness.  In  vain  you  hold  your  breath, 
and  listen  intently  for  the  faintest  sound.  The  silence  was 
absolute,  and  had  a  peculiar  and  depressing  influence  on  the 
feelings.  To  relieve  this  sombre  mood  I  tried  to  picture  the 
"  good  time  coming,"  when  the  great  valley  stretching  from 
shore  to  shore  will  be  filled  with  a  busy,  prosperous  popula- 
tion ;  when  the  forests  will  be  cleared  away,  and  smiling 
cornfields  and  meadows  will  overspread  the  scene;  when 
along  the  iron  road  will  be  gliding  the  chariots  of  fire,  drawn 
by  the  untiring  steeds ;  when  these  beautiful  blue  waves 
will  be  a  pathway  for  the  steamboat,  with  its  tranquil  mo- 
tion; and  when  "young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and 
children"  will  mingle  their  voices  here  in  songs  of  gladness. 
It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  gazed  in  the  darkening-  twilight  at 
lake  and  hill-tops,  woods  and  sky,  as  if  the  utter  stillness 
was  prophetic  of  human  approach— as  if  our  little  band  was 
to  be  the  pioneer  of  the  great  wave  of  civilization,  the  boom 
of  which  I  seemed  to  hear  along  the  newly-laid  telegraph 
wire,  which  now  pierced  the  forests.  The  dead  and  dreary 
stillness  became  vocal  to  my  ear,  and  whispered  that  man, 
the  lord  of  creation,  the  mighty  king  and  conqueror,  was 
coming  to  make  all  things  new — to  build  the  great  city,  to 
erect  me  monuments  of  human  culture,  to  make  this  new 
world  blossom  like  the  old,  to  make  "  the  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  glad."  And  as  I  listened,  now  that  the 
mantle  of  darkness  had  wrapped  the  scene  around,  the  air 
seemed  all  alive  with  his  name,  the  trees  whispered  it  in 
trembling  expectancy  to  one  another ;  the  breeze  took  it  up 
and  spread  it  over  the  hills  and  alpng  the  valleys,  and 
proclaimed  aloud  that  man,  the  rightful  heir  of  all,  was 
coming;  that  his  distant  footfalls  were  heard;  and  the 
trees  seemed  to  "  clap  their  hands  "  in  welcome,  the  hills 
to  listen  for  his  approach,  the  forests  to  bend  vtheir  trem- 
ulous tops  in  expectancy,  and  all  nature  to  offer  eagerly 
the  precious  things  with  which  for  countless  centuries  she 
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had  been  «turiiig  her  bountiful  bo.soni  foi-  "  the  heir  of  all 
the  ages." 

JIARE  SOUP   IN    I'ANNIKINS—I'AUADISE   UESTORED. 

1  was  awakened  from  these  prophetic  meditations  by  the 
sound  of  the  axo  and  the  craah  of  falling  timber,  as  our  men 
were  preparing  fuel  for  the  evening  fire ;  but  these  sounds 
seemed  also  to  accord  w  ith  my  train  of  thought,  and  to  an- 
nounce that  the  all  conquering  wave  of  human  progress  was 
coming.  Wc  camped  that  night  in  a  dry  sheltered  nook  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  Next  day  we  thought  ourselves  en- 
titled to  a  little  rest  and  recreation.  The  instincts  of  the 
hunter  asserted  themselves,  and  the  (Joveruor  and  Dr.  Eales 
were  tempted  to  go  oft*  in  pursuit  of  the  flocks  of  wild  ducks 
in  !,i)inc  of  llic  neighboring  brooks  and  ponds.  They  return- 
ed to  dinner  pretty  successful,  and  very  hungry.  Our  cook- 
cry  to-day  was  a  great  triumph  of  art,  and  was  carried  out 
under  special  instructions.  The  grand  feature  in  it  was 
hare  soup,  in  which  also  was  a  dash  of  wild  duck,  thrown 
in  "to  make  the  mixture  slab  and  good."  Behold  us  then, 
seated  at  our  tent  door,  like  Abraham  of  old ;  before  us  the 
placid  expanse  of  the  Jake,  on  our  knees  pannikins  smoking 
with  this  delicious  woodland  soup,  in  which  a  tender  young 
hare  had  rendered  up  its  juices  in  happy  combination  with 
those  of  some  pie  and  shell  ducks ;  and  fancy  what  it  nmst 
have  been  to  dine  under  those  circumstances,  with  the  appe- 
tites of  hunters,  breathing  the  sweet  atmosphere  of  the 
woods,  and  with  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  for  a  canopy. 
Nothing  to  compare  with  this  could  be  found  within  the 
pale  of  civilization.  Dr.  E.  pronounced  the  soup  "  superb  " 
in  flavor ;  and  waving  his  hand  gently  over  the  epigastric 
region,  he  declared  that  "  it  completely  met  and  satisfied 
every  aspiration,"  and  gave  him  "a  faint  conception  of  Para- 
dise Restored." 

PLANS   FOR  THE   FUTURE. 

His  Excellency  now  decided  on  spending  the  remainder 
of  the  time  at  our  disposal  in.  a  thorough  exploration  of  this 
fine  lake,  instead  of  pushing  on  to  the  sea  coast.  Should 
we  explore  it  to  the  south-western  end,  a  distance  of  fitty- 
four  miles,  we  should  be  within  fifteen  miles  of  Bay  St. 
George,  on  the  western  coast ;  and  as  the  Governor  had  al- 
ready visited  Bay  of  Islands  and  St.  George's  Bay,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  time  during  which  he  could  be  absent  from 
the  seat  of  Government  would  be  most  profitably  spent  in 
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ascertaining  the  condition  and  capabilities  of  the  country 
around  the  lake,  regarding  which  information  was  but  im- 
perfect. Besides,  indications  of  coal  had  been  repeatedly 
reported  by  previous  visitors  to  this  region ;  and  the  Gover- 
nor was  specially  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  there  were 
any  grounds  for  believing  that  a  coal  field  existed  in  the 
nc'.ghborhood  of  Grand  Lake,  as,  in  case  of  workable  seams 
of  coal  being  discovered,  the  construction  of  a  railway 
through  this  region  would  be  doubly  important. 

EXPLORATION   FOR  COAL— DISCOVERY  OF  A  SEAM. 

Accordingly  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  October,  Dr. 
Bales  and  I  set  out  to  explore  for  coal  up  a  brook  which 
falls  into  the  lake  at  its  northeast  angle,  about  four  miles 
from  the  place  where  we  were  encamped.  Various  rumors 
were  afloat  about  coal  having  been  found  in  this  brook,  and 
in  consequence  it  was  named  Coal  Brook.  Just  at  the  mou^h 
of  the  brook  we  came  on  the  fresh  tracks  of  a  deer,  and  the 
Doctor  was  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  and,  rifle  in 
hand,  he  started  in  pursuit  of  the  deer,  leaving  me,  in  com- 
pany with  one  of  our  men,  to  search  for  coal.  We  followed 
the  bed  of  the  brook,  and  found  it  slow  and  laborious  work 
to  make  any  progress.  Wading  at  times,  almost  up  to  the 
knees  in  water,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  amid  slippery 
boulders,  and  at  times  compelled  by  fallen  trunks  of  trees 
to  leave  the  stream  and.  scramble  through  the  woods,  we 
painfully  forced  our  way  upwards.  At  first  there  was  not 
the  slightest-sign  of  coal,  but  about  throe  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  mouth  of  the  brook  the  formations  changed — 
boulders  and  ledges  of  soft  micaceous  sandstone  were  en- 
counter .^d  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  is  very  rapid,  and 
on  the  banks  low  cliffs  of  shale  and  soft  sandstone,  alterna- 
ting with  indurated  clay.  It  was  evident  we  wore  now  in 
the  coal  measures :  and  we  scrambled  along  slowly,  careful- 
ly examining  every  nook  and  cranny  in  the  banks  when- 
ever an  exposure  of  the  strata  occurred,  and  using  our  small 
handpicks  constantly.  At  length  I  picked  up  a  small  frag- 
ment of  genuine  coal,  and  our  eager  watchfulness  redoubled. 
We  had  gone  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  stream  when,  at  a 
bend  in  the  river,  I  saw  some  black  substance  cropping  out 
on  the  left  hand  bank,  and  a  few  strokes  ot  the  pick  served 
to  show  that  I  was  the  discoverer  of  a  small  seam  of  coal 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  thickness.  I  was  almost  as  much 
enraptured  as  if  I  had  found  a  gold  mine.  Soon  we  filled 
our  knapsacks  and  pocket  handkerchiefs  with  bright  coal 
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of  excellent  quality,  and  started  on  our  return  journey.  We 
preferred,  however,  forcing  our  way  through  the  tangled 
woods  to  returning  by  the  rocky  bed  of  the  stream.  We 
kindled  a  fire  on  the  sandy  beach,  and  when  the  Governor 
joined  ii««  at  the  appointed  hour,  for  further  explorations, 
we  had  a  blazing  coal  fire  to  greet  him.  The  coal  burned 
brightly  ind  freely.  lo*»viiig  but  little  ashes,  and  appeared 
to  be  a  goo^  hrjsehold  coal.  With  all  the  pride  of  disco- 
verers Ve  watched  our  glowing  fire,  and  began  to  fancy  that 
we  had  "struck  it  rich,"  and  might,  like  the  great  Micawber, 
"  fall  back  on  coal."  A  little  reflection,  however,  moderated 
our  feelingi).  The  seam  was  far  too  small  to  be  workable  with 
profit,  and  the  market  for  it  too  far  away ;  and  so  we  wisely 
concluded  aot  to  take  out  a  mining  license,  but  to  leave  it 
to  some  fuuure  speculator  to  work  ohe  coal  beds  here  and 
become  a  millionaire.  To  become  rich  all  at  once  might 
lead  us  into  "divers  temptations."  Besides,  were  we  not 
on  the  public  service,  and  bound  to  have  no  private  ends  to 
serve  ? 

MR.  jukes'  opinion  OF  GRAND  LAKE  COAL  FIELD. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  one  had  previously  discover- 
ed this  particular  seo,m  of  coal,  but  it  is  certain  that  coal 
was  found,  more  than  once  before  this  time,  on  the  same 
brook.  Nearly  forty  years  ago  Mr.  J.  B.  Jukes,  then  a  young 
man,  afterwards  one  of  the  most  eminent  geologists  of  Bri- 
tain, and  for  years  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Geological  sur- 
vey, spent  a  short  time  in  Newfoundland,  and*  among  other 
places  he  visited  Grand  Lake,  and  ascended  the  brook  I  have 
described  in  search  of  coal.  A  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the 
brook,  he  tells  us  in  his  interesting  book  on  Newfoundland, 
he  found  "a  bed  of  coal  six  hiches  thick,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  good  cannel  coal."  The  one  I  found  was  half  a  mile 
farther  up  the  stream,  and  nearly  twice  as  thick.  I  suspect 
Jukes'  seam  has  since  been  completely  covered  up  by  the 
tailing  in  of  the  banks,  as  we  did  not  observe  it  in  coming 
up  the  stream.  Mr.  Jukes'  says,  "We  went  some  distance 
further  up  the  brook  "  (from  the  seam  he  found),  "  but  could 
find  no  more  beds,  though  SuUeon  picked  up  a  lump  of  good 
coal,  six  inches  thick,  and  apparently  part  of  a  larger  mass, 
and  as  the  current  of  the  brook  is  very  rapid,  and  its  bed 
rocky,  it  must  necessarily  have  come  from  above.  What  I 
had  seen,  however,  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  all  these 
clays  and  sandstones,  extending  through  the  flat  country, 
and  the  head  of  the  pond,  belonged  to  a  coal  formation, 
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containing  no  doubt  good  beds  of  workable  coal."  "All  these 
beds  dipped  at  an  angle  of  30*^  to  the  southeast.  Large 
pieces  of  coal  were  found  in  the  bed  of  the  brook  (which  is 
rapid  and  rocky)  above  this  point,  showing  that  more  beds 
exist,  and  an  Indian,  of  St.  George's  Harbor,  assured  me  he 
had  seen  a  bed  three  feet  thick,  in  the  brook  below  this 
point,  about  three  years  ago.  This  was  probably  true,  as  I 
saw  many  banks  in  the  same  brook  where  such  beds  might 
have  appeared,  but  which  were  then  covered  with  wood  and 
rubbish  which  had  fallen  from  above.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  rocks  containing  beds  of  coal  are  those  observed  to  dip 
towards  the  wide  level  tract  mentioned  before  as  extending 
northeast  of  the  Grand  Pond,  and  that  as  they  approach 
that  tract  the  beds  become  more  horizontal  and  regular.  It 
is  therefore  highly  probable  that  coal  may  be  found  over 
the  whole  or  greater  portion  of  it."  He  further  says  that 
the  series  of  beds  here  is  precisely  similar  to  that  on  the 
southside  of  St.  George's  Bay,  where  he  found  a  coal  seam 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  thickness ;  and  that  the  general  dip 
is  easterly,  and  that  the  angle  of  inclination  becomes  less  as 
we  recede  from  the  granite  and  primary  rocks. 

PROBABLE  EXTENT  OF  THE  COAL  FIELD. 

This  is  very  weighty  and  important  testimony,  coming 
from  such  high  authority.  Strange  to  say,  nothing  has  been 
done  during  the  forty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Jukes' 
visit  to  test  the  value  of  this  coal  field,  which,  beyond  all 
doubt,  extends  to  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the 
northeastern  end  of  Grand  Lake.  From  the  Kiver  Humber, 
on  the  one  side,  to  Sandy  Lake  on  the  other,  along  the 
banks  of  Main  Brook,  the  river  which  we  had  descended, 
and  around  the  head  of  the  lake,  runs  the  wide  level  tract 
referred  to  by  Jukes,  containing  these  coal  measures,  and 
in  tho  whole  or  greater  portion  of  which  he  considers  it 
"  highly  probable  that  coal  will  bo  found."  This  is  what 
gives  significance  to  the  small  seam  which  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  discover.  The  character  of  the  formations  all 
around  warrants  a  careful  examination  of  the  region.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  a  valuable  coal  field  will  yet  be  opened 
up  here.  Hence  the  vast  importance  of  a  railway  to  tra- 
verse this  fine  region,  wanting  which  its  resources  must  re- 
main dormant.  In  my  next  letter  I  shall  produce  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Murray  in  regard  to  the  Grand  Lake  coal  field. 
Mr.  Murray  has  spent  fourteen  years  in  working  out  the 
geology  of  the  island,  and  therefore  knows  the  country 
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thoroughly,  and  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  make 
known  its  great  resources.  He  is  the  highest  authority  on 
the  subject. 
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Mr.  Murray,  the  director  of  our  geological  survey,  has 
made  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  coal  formations  in 
Newfoundland,  and  has  from  time  to  time  in  his  reports 
described  the  places  where  they  occur,  defined  their  limits, 
and  strenuously  urged  a  scientific  examination  and  the  use 
of  the  boring-rod,  with  the  view  of  inducing  enterprising 
capitalists  to  invest  in  coal  mining.  This,  however,  like 
many  of  the  other  admirable  suggestions,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources,  which  he  has  repeatedly  urged  in  his 
reports,  has  hitherto  been  neglected.  I  trust  we  have  now 
reached  a  phase  in  our  progress  when  the  value  of  his  re- 
ports will  be  more  general  y  admitted  and  their  suggestions 
carried  into  effect.  He  says  in  his  report  for  18G5  : — "  The 
coal  formation  i.s  probably  the  most  recent  group  of  rocks 
exhibited  in  Newfoundland  (excepting  always  the  superfi- 
cial deposits  of  very  modern  date,  which  are  largely  made 
up  of  its  ruins),  and  there  may  have  been  a  time  in  the 
earth's  history  when  it  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  which  now  forms  the  island  ;  but  a  vast  denudation  has 
swept  away  much  of  the  original  accumulation  and  left  the 
remainder  in  detached  patches,  filling  up  the  hollows  and 
valleys  among  the  harder  and  more  enduT  ible  rocks  of  older 
date,  on  which  it  was  at  first  unconformably  deposited.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  detached  troughs,  or  basin,-< 
of  coal  measures,  is  in  the  Bay  St.  Georpje,  where  the  forma- 
tion occupies  nearly  all  the  lower  and  more  level  tract  of 
country  between  the  mountains  and  the  shores  of  the  bay, 
and  another  lies,  in  a  somewhat  elongated  basin,  from  be- 
tween the  more  northern  ends  of  the  Grand  and  Deer  Lakes 
and  White  Bay;  the  eastern  outcr©p  running  through  Sandy 
Lake,  while  the  western  side  probably  comes  out  in  the  val- 
le}"^  of  the  Humber  River,  near  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Long 
Bange  of  mountains."    The  latter  basin  ol  coal  measures  is 
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tlie  one  iu  which  we  were  now  exploring,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Murray,  is  one  of  considerable  dimensions, 
extending  from  Grand  and  Deer  Lakea  to  White  Bay.  He 
says  the  base  of  this  coal  formation  is  found  "  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Grand  Lake,  opposite  the  northern  end  of  the 
great  island,  from  whence  it  skirts  the  shores  of  the  lake  in 
a  narrow  belt,  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Old  Harry  Moun- 
tain, where  it  runs  under  the  water  for  a  short  distance,  re- 
appearing on  the  points  between  Old  Harry  Brook  and 
Hind's  Point,  and  again  striking  into  the  interior  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  northward  of  the  latter  point  it  bears  for  the 
base  of  the  Conical  Hill,  crossing  Coal  Brook,  and  pointing 
towards  the  lower  end  of  Sandy  Pond."  He  further  men- 
tions being  unable  to  find  Jukes'  seam  on  Coal  Brook, 
probably  in  consequence  of  its  being  covered  over  with 
ilehris,  and  also  the  fact  that  fragments  of  coal  were  washed 
up  frequently  on  the  northern  shore  of  Gi.'and  Lake,  indica- 
ting the  existence  of  a  seam  of  coal  near  the  mouth  of  Main 
Brook.  I  verified  this  myself  by  collecting  on  a  point  jut- 
ting out  into  the  lake  a  quantity  of  small  fragments  of  coal 
of  excellent  quality,  which  had  been  washed  ashore  by  west- 
erly winds.  These  must  be  pieces  broken  off  from  a  coal 
seam  which  runs  underneath  the  waters  of  the  lake.  It 
could  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  the  thickness  of 
this  seam  by  boring,  as  its  position  is  pretty  clearly  indica- 
ted. Mr.  Murray  sums  up  thus :  — "  From  what  I  have  been 
able  to  observe,  if  the  workable  beds  of  Cape  Breton  exist 
at  all  in  the  central  trough  of  Newfoundland,  the  country 
where  they  may  be  expected  to  be  found  will  be  in  the  re- 
gion between  the  Humber  River  and  Sandy  Pond,  where 
there  is  ample  room  to  bring  in  a  sufficient  accumulation  of 
strata."  In  a  later  report — that  for  1873 — he  says,  "  I  am 
still  of  opinion  that  the  region  referred  to  (in  the  foregoing 
extract)  is  situated  more  favorably  than  any  other  in  this 
respect,  although  the  recent  discovery  of  a  seam  seventeen 
inches  in  thickness  on  the  Coal  Brook  leads  me  to  suppose 
it  by  no  means  improbable  that  larger  and  more  productive 
seams  may  be  discovered,  by  trial  with  the  boring-rod,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Main  Brook,  or  near  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Grand  Lake."  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
extract  that  Mr.  Murray  is  disposed  to  entertain  very  hope- 
ful expectations  regarding  this  coal  field  around  the  lake. 
I  may  mention,  too,  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
whose  experience  in  similar  regions  has  been  extensive,  is 
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very  sanguine  regarding  the  developments  of  this  coal  held, 
and  has  formed  a  high  estimate  of  the  agricultural  and  min- 
eral resources  generally  of  the  country  through  which  we 
had  passed,  and  especially  around  the  lake.  He  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  efforts  to  gain  all  possible  information  re- 
garding its  capabilities  and  facilities  for  settlement,  and  I 
was  often  struck  with  the  direct  and  sagacious  way  in 
which  he  reached  the  object  in  view,  and  with  the  clear  and 
practical  character  of  his  aims.  I  may  mention  that  the 
road,  recently  surveyed  by  Mr.  Charles  Harvey,  passes 
through  the  very  centre  of  the  coal  field  described  by  Mr. 
Murray ;  so  that,  should  a  railway  be  constructed,  as  is  high- 
ly probable,  any  workable  seams  of  coal  that  may  be  disco- 
vered, could  be  readily  turned  to  account.  I  am  not  aware, 
however,  that  the  reported  discovery  of  a  seventeen  inches 
seam  of  coal  on  Coal  Brook,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Murray  in 
the  foregoing  extracts,  has  been  verified.  The  one  I  stum- 
bled on  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  is,  fis  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  one  yet  found.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  a 
careful  search  would  result  in  a  re-discovery  of  the  three 
feet  seam  described  by  the  Indians,  which  the  falling  in  of 
the  banks  has  hid  from  view. 

A  CROOK  IN  OUR  LOT — INSINUATING  LIVE   STOCK. 

The  weather  was  warm,  and  on  some  evenings  close  and 
sultry,  while  we  were  carrying  on  operations  on  the  north- 
eastern end  cf  Grand  Lake,  and  the  mosquitoes  took  advan- 
tage of  it  to  make  a  final  and  desperate  charge,  conscious 
perhaps  that  their  day  was  nearly  over.  Compared  with 
what  we  should  have  experienced  at  an  earlier  date,  their 
present  assault  was  mild;  yet  the  irritation  of  the  .^l^W 
caused  by  their  bites  was  very  disagreeable,  and  produced 
no  small  amount  of  "  Scotch  fiddling."  An  old  experienced 
mosquito,  took  an  unfair  advantage  of  me,  when  my  hands 
were  engaged  in  measuring  a  pine  tree,  and  inflicted  a  severe 
bite  on  my  nose,  which  speedily  became  the  subject  of  in- 
numerable jokes,  and  it  was  even  hinted  that  there  must 
be  something  at  the  bottom  of  it  in  the  shape  of  a  private 
"  pocket-pistol ;"  otherwise,  the  nasal  promontary  could  not 
have  assumed  such  unnatural  proportions.  Still,  worse,  how- 
ever,— another  of  these  insinuating  insects  bit  me  savagely 
on  the  lip,  but  fortunately  the  nasal  swelling  had  subsided 
before  the  labial  one  set  in,  otherwise  I  should  have  been 
compelled  to  "take  the  veil."  In  combating  mosquitoes 
the  moat  provoking  thing  is  that  however  many  of  the  foe 
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may  be  wlaiu,  this  has  uo  deterring  efiect  ou  the  lemaiuder, 
but  rather  seems  to  encourage  them  to  rush  on  with  renew- 
ed energy,  any  number  of  volunteers  on  the  foilorn  hope 
being  ready  at  a  moment's  notice. 

iJEEK   LAKE,   ITS   SOlli   AND   I'KODUCTS, 

)  Finding  that  our  time  would  not  i)crmit  us  to  explore  the 
country  around  Deer  Lake,  the  Governor  desi)atched  two  ol" 
our  men  across  the  portage,  nine  miles  in  extent,  b(!tween 
Grand  Lake  and  Deer  Lake,  with  orders  to  purchase  speci- 
mens of  the  vegetables  raised  there  by  the  only  two  settlers 
who  had  ventured  so  far  inland.  They  returned,  bringing 
with  them  some  splendid  vegetables  grown  on  a  small  farm 
which  had  been  cleared  by  Mr.  Nichol,  a  native  of  Cape 
Breton.  He  came  with  the  men  to  pay  Iiis  respects  to  the 
Governor,  and  from,  him  we  obtained  some  very  interesting 
information  regarding  the  country,  as  ho  is  a  very  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  settler.  He  was  loud  in  his  praises  of 
the  land  on  the  northern  side  of  Deer  Lake,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  superior  to  any  he  had  seen  in  Nova  Scotia  or 
Cape  Breton.  The  extent  of  the  good  land  he  estimated  at 
thirty-three  miles  in  length,  and  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  two  to  five  miles,  all  of  it  perfectly  level.  The  soil  is 
a  deep  sandy  loam;  and  for  the  growth  of  root-crops  could 
not  bo  surpassed.  He  had  grown  potatoes  which  weighed 
each  three  pounds ;  parsnips  and  carrots  twenty-two  inches 
in  length ;  and  beans  and  peas  one-third  larger  than  the 
same  kinds  grown  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  had  raised  a  small 
quantity  of  wheat  as  an  experiment,  and  found  it  quite 
equal  to  Canadian  wheat;  clover  and  buckwheat  also  grew 
luxuriantly,  and  he  found  the  soil  specially  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  flax.  He  had  not  an  opportunity  of  trying  fruit 
trees,  but  from  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  sheltered 
position  of  the  district,  he  was  of  opinion  that  apples  would 
thrive  here.  There  were  along  the  river  rich  "interval" 
lands  which  would  make  splendid  meadows,  and  on  some 
of  which  he  had  cut  natural  grasses  for  hay.  The  timber 
ia  large,  consisting  of  pine,  spruce,  birch,  and  fir.  In  proof 
of  his  statements  he  brought  with  him  specimens  of  his 
vegetables,  which  we  tliought  finer  than  anything  of  the 
kind  we  had  seen  grown  in  Newfoundland.  His  potatoes 
were  of  the  kinds  called  Boston  Rose,  Early  Rose,  Pink 
Eyes,  Island  Blues,  and  a  new  variety  which  he  had  raised 
from  the  apple,  and  which  I  named  Purple  Nichols.  His 
potatoes  were  never  diseased,  and  for  size  and  quality  could 
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not  be  surpassed.  He  also  produced  fine  specimens  of  tur- 
nips, parsnips,  broad  beans,  scarlet  runnei3,  California  gar- 
den pea,  and  flax.  He  considered  the  district  referred  to 
as  admirable  for  settlement,  and  was  of  opinion  that  if  a 
road  were  constructed  through,  it  would  speedily  be  occu- 
pied by  settlers  from  Cape  Breton,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Nova  Scotia.  He  further  said  that  unless  a  road  were  built 
ho  and  the  other  settlor  did  not  intend  to  remain,  as  they 
were  thirty-four  miles  from  Bay  of  Islands,  could  not  convey 
their  surplus  produce  to  market  unless  at  a  heavy  expense, 
and  were  shut  out  from  all  the  advantages  of  civilization — 
no  school  for  their  children,  and  no  church  nearer  than  Bay 
of  Islands.  Owing  to  these  discouragements,  and  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  no  title  to  the  laud  they  occupied,  they 
had  cleared  only  a  few  patches,  and  spent  part  of  their  time 
trapping  and  hunting.  They  always  secured  a  supply  of 
venison  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  now  road  surveyed  by 
Mr.  Harvey,  he  stated,  ran  right  through  this  fertile  district 
and  if  built  would  open  up  the  whole  for  settlement.  Should 
a  railway  be  constructed,  produce  could  be  sent  to  the  rain- 
ing district  on  the  eastern  coast.  For  several  days  after,  we 
revelled  in  Mr.  Nichol's  vegetables,  which  we  found  to  be 
excellent.  Here  then,  in  addition  to  what  we  had  passed 
through,  is  an  extensive  district,  admirably  adapted  for  set- 
tlement, and  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population  in  com- 
fort. At  present  it  contains  liwo  families,  who  will  hardly  re- 
remain  in  their  present  lonely,  isolated  condition.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  conceive  of  an  easier  country  through  which 
to  run  a  road.  We  commemorated  Mr.  Nichol's  visit  by  a 
famous  supper  of  pork,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  witli 
a  few  "trimmings"  to  serve  as  top  dressing. 

EXPLORATIONS  ON  THE  NORTHERN  SHORE  OF  GRAND  LAKE. 

We  moved  our  camp  on  October  4th  to  a  spot  on  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  lake,  within  a  mile  of  the  portage,  and 
now  prepared  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  up  Grand  Lake. 
Our  canoes  were  too  small  for  service  on  a  lake  where  a 
gale  of  wind  would  speedily  raise  waves  equal  to  those  of  a 
sea  in  a  storm,  and  still  more  dangerous.  We  ere  fortun- 
ately able  to  secure  a  whaleboat  which  had  been  used  by 
the  telegraph  company  when  constructing  their  line.  Not 
having  the  opportunity  of  chartering  or  insuring  this  craft, 
we  "took  the  loan"  ot  it;  as  we  were  well  aware  that  we 
had  only  to  ask  and  have,  had  we  been  in  a  position  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  A.  M.  MacKay,  the  able  and  respect- 
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ed  representative  ot  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  Newfoundland.  Our  new  craft  had  a  sail  and  four 
oars,  and  though  heavy  in  rowing,  could  stand  a  gale  of 
wind.  We  towed  one  of  the  canoes  with  us  for  explorations 
in  smooth  water,  and  having  beached  the  other,  and  stowed 
on  board  the  whaleboat  provisions  for  several  days,  we  em- 
barked on  our  voyage  up  the  lake.  Our  Indian,  Andrew 
Joe,  had  excited  us  no  little  by  relating  a  tradition  about  a 
largo  seam  of  coal  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  the  lake, 
which  he  had  heard  from  his  father  and  grandfather.  This 
was  said  to  be  about  six  miles  from  our  starting  point,  and 
we  determined  to  keep  a  bright  look  out  for  the  coal. 

COAL  HUNTrNO. 

Rowing  close  to  the  shore,  we  carefully  examined  tliu  for- 
mation.s,  which  at  first  were  ."sandstone  and  .shale,  precisely 
the  .same  as  on  the  opposite  side,  where  the  coal  was  tbund. 
This  excited  our  hopes  still  more,  and  ten  pair  of  eager  eyes 
were  searching  every  crevice  and  cliff  as  we  moved  along ; 
each  person  wishing  to  be  the  first  U,  cry  out  "  Eureka." 
We  landed  repeatedly  for  a  closer  examination,  when  any- 
thing having  a  hopeful  appearance  presented. itself,  or  any 
stratum  was  seen  likely  to  hold  the  "black  diamonds."  The 
day  was  lovely  and  the  scenery  enchanting.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  lake  countr}^  of  England,  and,  excepting  at  Win- 
dermere and  Ulswater,  there  is  nothing  there  to  surpass  the 
beauty  of  Grand  Lake,  as  I  saw  it,  on  this  fine  October 
morning.  The  noble  amphitheatre  ot  encircling  woods, 
glowing  under  a  bright  sun,  in  the  varied  tints  of  autumn, 
and  with  graceful  curve  sweeping  down  to  the  water's  edge ; 
the  ever-shifting  panorama  of  clouds  floating  in  a  deep  blue 
.sky ;  the  pellucid  water  of  the  lake ;  the  hills  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  with  Conical  Hill  and  Old  Harry,  fifteen  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  high,  towering  over  the  others ;  the  shores 
with  their  jutting  points  and  numerous  bights  and  inlets — 
all  combined  to  make  up  a  scene  of  rarest  beauty — enough 
to  tempt  men  less  practical  and  conscientious  than  we  from 
coal  hunting  to  the  ])ursuit  of  the  a'sthetic. 
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CONFIGURATION  AND  EXTENT  OF  GRAND  TAKE. 


(h'and  Lake,  on  which  we  were  now  afloat,  is  fifty-six 
mile.s  in  length,  and  has  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  square  miles.  It  is  l)nt  fifty  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Many  brooks  empty  into  it,  but  it  has  only  one  outlet  — 
Junction  Brook — which  joins  the  Humber.  The  southweat- 
ern  extremity  bears  about  northeast  from  the  head  of  St. 
George's  Bay,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  fifteen  miles. 
From  this  end,  the  lake,  for  the  first  seven  miles,  bears  east- 
southeast,  and  is  about  two  miles  wide.  Then  it  trends 
round  to  cast  northeast,  dividing  into  two  arms,  each  about 
one  mile  wide.  These  two  arms  enclose  an  island  twenty- 
two  miles  long  and  four  or  five  miles  wido  in  its  middle  por- 
tion. The  shores  of  this  island  arc  very  steep,  and  equally 
lofty  with  the  surrounding  country  at  its  southwestern  end ; 
but  they  beco..xio  much  lower  at  its  northeastern  extremity, 
which  we  were  now  approaching.  From  the  island  the  lake 
runs  in  a  northeastern  direction,  and  widens,  as  I  stated  in 
a  former  letter,  to  a  breadth  of  five  or  six  miles.  On  its 
northwestern  side  the  land  slopes  away  northward  into  a 
very  level  and  densely  wooded  tract  which  stretches  away 
toward  White  Bay.  It  is  said  tkere  is  often  a  tide  in  this 
lake  after  a  storm,  and  doubtless  this  is  caused  by  the  bank- 
ing up  of  the  water  at  one  end  from  the  pressure  of  the 
wind.  Our  Indian,  Andrev,?  Joe,  informed  us  that  while  the 
noi'theastorii  end,  nearly  to  the  island,  froze  completely  over 
every  winter,  the  tradition  among  his  people  was  that  the 
southwestern  end  had  never  been  known  to  freeze  over  so 
as  to  enable  j^ersons  to  cross  on  the  ice.  This  is  very  likely 
to  be  true,  as  at  the  northeastern  end  the  shores  are  flat, 
and  the  water  shallow,  whereas  at  the  other  end  the  shores 
are  lofty  and  precipitous,  and  the  water  deep,  and  confined 
to  narrow  channels.  It  is  believed  that  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  at  its  southwestern  extremity,  is  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  question  pre- 
sents itself,  how  have  these  clefts  been  formed  ?  The  best 
solution  of  the  problem  h,  T  thiuir,  that  whi.?h  refers  the 
•^ooopino-  out  ()('  these  lakes  and  ponds  to  the  action  of  ice 
during  the  glacial  period. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  HUNT   FOR   COAL. 

All  (lay  wo  kept  coasting  along  the  northwestern  shore 
of  the  lake,  examining  carefully  every  cliff  and  bed  in  hopes 
of  discovering  the  coal  seam  of  Indian  tradition.  Hour  after 
hour  passed,  as  we  slowly  rowed  along,  without  result ;  but 
at  length  from  the  Governor's  canoe,  which  was  ahead,  we 
heard  shouts  of  victory.  Wlien  we  reached  the  spot  where 
they  had  landed  we  saw  the  Governor  and  his  men  eagerly 
at  work  on  the  face  of  a  shelving  cliff,  with  handpicks  and 
hammers.  His  Excellency  working  with  a  will,  and  tearing 
out  of  one  of  the  beds  a  black  substance  that  had  all  the 
appearance  ot  coal.  The  whole  party  scrambled  over  bould- 
ers and  up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  like  wild  goats,  striving  who 
should  be  the  first  to  uncover  a  coal  seam.  Soon  large  frag- 
ments of  the  black,  glittering  substance  were  collected  and 
]ilaccd  in  the  boat.  The  spot  was  directly  opposite  Old 
Harry  Mountain,  and  in  a  region  of  soft  sandstone  and 
shale.  On  trial,  however,  it  did  not  prove  to  be  the  genuine 
"  black  diamonds,"  but  a  shaly  substance,  too  hard  and  slaty 
to  ignite  readily,  though  evidently  of  the  nature  of  coal.  I 
should  say  that  the  place  where  it  was  discovered  by  the 
Governor  deserves  a  careful  examination.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible these  surface  deposits  may  cover  something  of  a  better 
quality  underneath.  After  rowing  a  few  miles  further  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  granitic  region,  and,  despairing  of  any 
more  coal  discoveries,  wo  crossed  to  the  southern  shore  of 
the  lake,  with  a  view  to  find  a  snug  camping  ground.  Our 
tents  were  speedily  pitched,  and  thoroughly  tired  with  our 
long  exploration  from  early  morning,  we  eagerly  anticipated 
supper  and  rest.  It  was  now  the  5th  of  October,  and  the 
nights  were  getting  rather  cold.  The  fire  built  up  to-night 
•^iwed  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  fiery  furnace,  and  threw  up 
lis  tongues  of  llame  till  the  tall  pines  were  illuminated  to 
their  loftiest  summits,  and  tlie  birches,  in  their  golden  color.s, 
})resented  the  appearance  of  the  "  bush  burning  and  not  con- 
sumed." As  I  lay  rolled  in  a  warm  blanket  on  a  .soft  bed  of 
boughs,  watching  through  the  tree-tops  the  moon  sailing 
aloft  in  her  modest  beauty,  ere  "  sleep  that  knits  up  the 
ravelled  sleeve  of  care"  descended,  I  .said  to  myself,  "0  ye 
wretched  Sybarites,  who  are  now  going  to  beds  of  down,  by 
gas  or  lamp  light,  little  do  ye  know  the  delights  of  health- 
hil  shimbprs  in  the  sweet-p.centf^d  -woods,  wherp  the  air  is 
purp  a«i  thp  brpa,th  of  Pa.rftdisp,  and  slepp,  '  grpat  nature's 
second  course,  chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast,'  descends  gent- 
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ly  and  wrai}a  every  sense  in  forgetfulness.  Little  do  you 
dream,  oh  pampered  children  of  luxury,  what  it  is  to  sink 
into  unconsciousness  in  an  atmosphere  tresh  with  the  aroma 
of  the  wilderness,  and  to  awake  in  the  morning  with  the 
perfumed  breezes  in  your  face,  and  the  colours  of  russet,  of 
orange  and  gold,  streaking  the  eastern  sky,  amid  the  still- 
ness of  the  great  woods  which  awaken,  if  anything  will 
do  so,  ieelings  of  reverence  and  worship."  "  Nature's  soft 
nurse"  took  me  in  charge  ere  1  could  complete  this  series  of 
reflections,  and  cut  short  the  current  of  thought.  I  suppose, 
in  my  case,  it  must  have  been  the  quiet  of  the  scene,  the 
total  absence  of  all  those  exciting  sights  and  sounds  and 
duties  which  had  long  kept  my  brain  in  a  state  of  tension 
at  times  hard  to  bear,  which  now  rendered  my  enjoyment 
of  these  solitudes  so  delightful.  I  was  conscious  of  a  flow 
of  fresh  currents  of  life  and  strength,  from  many  sources, 
into  the  exhausted  mind  and  enfeebled  body.  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  those  calm  nights  passed  in  the  woods,  with 
their  sweet,  suggestive  memories  of  silence  and  repose — 
their  lullaby^  the  low  murmur  of  the  breeze  amid  the  pine 
tops — their  slumbers  so  full  of  true  repose.  I  think  every 
hard- wrought  brain  worker  should  be  turned  loose  into  the 
woods  for  six  weeks  annii.illy,  whether  as  angler,  sportsman 
or  sentimental  tourist  in  search  of  the  beautiful.  He  would 
return  with  elastic  step,  clear,  healthful  brain,  and  rich, 
bronzed  complexion,  full  of  fresh  thoughts  redolent  of  the 
woods  and  flowers,  and  re-invigorated  for  his  work.  Alas  1 
in  the  hard  "struggle  for  life,"  how  few  can  secure  such 
recreation. 

THE    ISLAND. 

The  sun  rose  brighly  next  morning,  and  by  eight  o'clock 
we  were  off  up  the  lake.  Soon  our  course  brought  us  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  great  island,  whose  shores  rise  lofty  and 
precipitous,  but  densely  wooded  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
extreme  end  of  the  island  slopes  down  into  a  low  promon- 
tory ;  and  opposite  to  it,  a  point  juts  out  from  the  main  land 
called  "  Grand  Pond  Point."  The  view  of  the  island,  as  we 
approached  it,  was  strikingly  beautiful;  and  it  was  with 
feelings  of  eager  curiosity  and  interest  we  gazed  on  this  al- 
most unknown  land,  for  few  whitemen  had  here  preceded 
us.  The  lake  here  separates  into  two  arm;=!,  which  enclose 
this  great  island.  We  decided  on  following  th6  southern 
arm,  partly  because  it  was  unexplored,  Mr.  Murray,  our 
geological  surveyor,  when  here,  having  ])assed  through  the 
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northern  arm.  Wo  now  foil  ourselves  to  be  in  "  No  Mau's 
•  Land  " — all  was  new  and  strange.  The  water  in  this  chan- 
nel is  about  a  mile  in  avera<?e  width  ;  the  hills  on  each  side 
rise  to  a  height  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  feet,  and  for 
the  most  part,  are  wooded  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Our 
sail  through  this  channel  was  chaimiug.  There  was  scarcely 
a  ripple  on  the  water,  and  it  was  r^n  inexhaustible  delight  to 
glide  along,  marking  the  ever-varying  features  of  the  shore ; 
the  fantastic  grouping  of  the  trees ;  the  music  of  the  water- 
falls high  up  among  the  hills ;  the  great  boulders  along  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  which  had  been  for  ages  laved  by  its 
bright  waters.  I  do  not  think  that  on  the  island  there  is 
much  land  fit  for  cultivation,  but  probably  the  elevated  pla- 
teau on  the  summit  would  furnish  good  grazing  ground. 
There  is  on  it,  however,  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  timber, 

(lit/»  DEER   KILLING.  lu 

About  three  or  four  miles  above  Grand  Pond  Point  two 
spits  of  land  run  out,  one  from  the  island,  the  other  from 
the  main  land,  leaving  a  narrow  passage,  which  is  a  favorite 
crossing  place  ior  deer  when  coming  from  their  feeding 
grounds  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  On  the  main  land 
opposite  there  is  a  depression  in  the  hills,  leading  to  a  long 
stretch  of  open  "  barrens,"  which  has  been  long  kuovyn  to 
hunters  as  a  favorite  resort  of  the  cariboo.  Here  then,  if 
anywhere,  we  had  a  chance  of  stocking  our  larder  with 
some  good  venison,  and  we  were  not  disappointed  this  time. 
The  quick  eye  of  the  Micmac  Indian  was  searching  the 
shore  carefully  as  we  approached  the  spot;  and  soon  we 
heard  his  low  whistle  indicating  that  a  deer  was  in  sight. 
Our  boat  slowly  drew  in  towards  the  shore.  Andrew  Joe, 
rifle  in  hand,  crept  carefully  among  the  bushes  so  as  to  get 
within  range  of  the  spot  where  the  deer,  now  seen  swim- 
ming across  the  lake,  might  be  expected  to  land.  "  Silence 
deep  as  death  "  was  now  enjoined,  as  the  slightest  noise 
would  alarm  the  deer  and  drive  him  back  to  the  island. 
Eagerly  we  watched  his  head,  the  only  part  visible,  as  he 
swam  slowly  across.  Several  times  he  paused,  as  if  he  had 
some  presentiment  of  his  doom,  and  then  our  hopes  sank  to 
zerr  But  he  resumed  his  course,  and  at  length,  with  pal- 
pitating hearts,  we  saw  him  slowly  emerge  from  the  water, 
and  the  beautiful  creature  stood  in  all  his  noble  proportions 
on  the  yellow  sand,  shaking  himself  after  his  bath.  He  was 
a  splendid  young  stag,  and  as  I  saw  him  walking,  all  una- 
ware of  the  doom  that  awaited  him,  up  to  within  range  of 
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the  Red  niau's  deadly  liHe,  I  experieuced  a  paug  of  \niy 
which  made  me  hope  that  some  lucky  accideut  might  yet 
lead  to  his  escape.  But  all  uuconscious  ho  walked  into  the 
jaws  of  death.  How  true  it  is  oftei),  lugardiug  both  men 
and  deer,  that 

"  "lis  a  Htcrn  niid  awhil  Ihing  tu  think 
How  often  mortuMty  Btnnds  on  tise  brink 
Of  itH  grave  without  any  misgiving  !" 

There  wa.s  a  f^  jh,  and  the  deadly  bolt  .struck  him  behind 
the  shoulder,  i'he  stag  bounded  into  the  air,  fell  on  his 
knees,  as  if  imploring  mercy,  ran  a  few  yards  into  the  water, 
and  fell  dead.  When  we  reached  him  with  the  boat  he  was 
as  dead  as  one  of  the  Pharaohs.  His  soft,  innocent  eyes 
were  turned  u\^,  and  from  their  half  oren  lids  seemed  to 
look  at  his  murderers  reproachfully.  Andrew  Joe  did  not 
appear  to  suffer  any  pangs  of  remorse  as  we  towed  him 
ashore.  In  ten  minutes  ho  was  skinned  and  quartered — or 
as  Andrew  put  it,  he  was  in  such  a  condition  "that  his  own 
mother  would  not  have  known  him."  That  night  we  had 
a  supper  fit  for  an  emperor.  All  our  previous  banquets  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  venison  steaks  and  venison 
soup.  The  memory  of  that  feast  will  long  remain  green  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  shared  it.  Those  juicy  steaks  cut 
fjom  the  haunch,  the  delicate  white  fat  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  thickness,  and  that  superb  soup  which,  when  swallowed, 
seemed  to  radiate  through  your  whole  being,  completely  dis- 
persed all  my  sentimentality  about  slaughtering  the  beauti- 
ful creature,  and  I  saw  the  fitness  of  things  as  illustrated  in 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest." 
The  hunter  instinct  awoke  now  in  all  its  force,  and  two  of 
our  party  resolved  to  remain  at  this  spot  to  hunt  the  cari- 
boo. His  Excellency  and  I  however  scorned  to  be  diverted 
from  our  higher  enterprise  by  mere  sport,  and  taking  a  good 
supply  of  venison  with  us  we  started  for  further  explora- 
tions up  the  lake.  When  we  returned  we  found  that  our 
hunters  had  been  most  fortunate,  having  at  the  same  spot 
shot  a  magnificent  full-grown  stag,  with  antlers  of  huge 
dimensions  and  beautiful  shape,  which  in  Europe  wpuld  sell 
for  ten  guineas.  They  had  also  slain  a  fine  plump  young 
doe,  the  flesh  of  which  was  much  finer  in  flavour  and  even 
tenderer  than  that  of  the  young  stag.  It  was  estimated  by 
Andrew  that  the  large  stag  would  weigh  500  lbs.,  and  the 
other  two  together  550  lbs. ;  so  that  we  had  now  far  more 
venison  than  we  could  possibly  consume.     The  men  had  an 
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unlimited  ailowu.ico,  and  the  quantity  wc  all  managed  to 
envelop  was  astounding.  What  trying  and  ste  wring  !  What 
boiling  and  soup-making !  It  would  bo  difficult  to  find  a 
better  hunting-ground  than  that  on  which  wo  wore.  In  this 
spot  our  men  saw  in  all  sixteen  deer,  and  could  have  killed 
more,  but  forbore  to  slaughter  them  for  mcro  sport. 


*  I 
I 


LETTER   ELEVENTH. 


AURIFEROUS  QUARTZ. 

The  last  day  of  our  advance  westward  in  exploring  Grand 
Lake  had  now  arrived.  It  was  tho  7th  of  October.  On  the 
previous  afternoon  we  had  made  a  good  i-un  with  a  fair 
wind  along  tho  southern  shore  of  the  great  island  enclosed 
in  the  arms  of  the  lake,  occasionally  crossing  tho  channel, 
about  a  mile  in  width,  to  examine  anything  of  interest  that 
presented  itself  on  the  mainland.  Tho  shades  of  evening 
closed  around  us,  and  wc  camped  in  a  jileasant  locality  far 
up  this  channel.  Opposite  our  camp  on  this  island  we  could 
discern  the  flashing  of  a  waterfall  as  the  r.iys  of  the  setting 
sun  fell  on  the  foaming  torrent  leaping  over  a  rocky  ledge. 
Close  to  our  camp  I  discovered  a  small  brcok,  up  which  I 
forced  my  way,  all  alone,  before  it  became  quite  dark.  There 
is  a  wonderful  charm  in  exploring  a  region  entirely  new ; 
and  here  was  one  where  probably  the  foot  of  white  or 
red  man  had  never  been  before.  The  little  stream  was  so 
thickly  covered  with  overhanging  woods  at  its  mouth  as 
to  be  hardly  discernible ;  but  on  following  it  for  some  dis- 
tance, climbing  over  falling  trunks  of  trees,  wading  pools, 
hopping  from  boulder  to  boulder,  and  at  times  creeping- 
through  tangled  woods  along  the  banks,  I  found  that  this 
insignificant  torrent  had,  in  the  course  of  ages,  cut  out  a 
deep  chasm  and  laid  bare  the  various  formations.  I  came 
at  length  to  a  quartz  ledge,  and,  after  hammering  foi*  a 
while,  I  broke  oft*  pieces  which  contained  specks  of  copper. 
It  struck  me,  however,  from  the  appearance  of  the  (juartz, 
that  it  might  possibly  contain  some  particle  of  a  more  pre- 
cious metal,  and  I  brought  back  with  me  some  samples 
which,  on  my  return  home,  I  got  tested  by  Mr.  Barclay,  the 
able  analytic  chemist  of  Betts  Cove  mine.  He  found  in  one 
piece  "  a  small  quantity  of  gold,  but  not  sufficient  to  be  of 
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any  proxitical  value,"  and  in  another  piece  "a  trace  of  gold." 
I  think  this  fact,  that  on  the  shore  of  Grand  Lake  quartz 
has  been  found  holding  even  a  minute  quantity  of  gold,  is 
not  without  some  interest,  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  whtci 
is  the  extent  of  the  quartz  ledge  here,  but  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  far  richer  specimens  might  yet  be  found  along 
these  shores.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  October  we  were 
astir  at  break  of  day.  The  Governor,  with  two  men,  cross- 
ed the  channel  to  examine  the  waterfall  on  the  island;  and 
presently  we  could  see  him  scrambling  eagerly  over  the 
boulders  and  scaling  the  cliff.  He  described  the  scene  as 
very  beautiful  and  the  view  from  the  higher  ground  of  lake, 
wood,  and  waterfall  as  splendid.  I  spent  the  interval  in  a 
'  >i''^  ier  examination  of  the  brook  in  which  I  had  found  the 
quart/.,  but  without  any  more  interesting  results. 

CALLING  A    HALT. 

After  breakfast  we  started  on  our  last  voyage  up  the  lake. 
The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  the  water  perfectly  calm. 
Mile  after  mile  we  rowed  along,  meeting  everywhere  a  lofty, 
])recipitous  shore  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  generally 
wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  but  sometimes  presenting  a 
naked  cliff,  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  water  was  very  deep.  We  were  now 
not  far  from  the  western  end  of  the  island,  where  the  two 
arms  of  the  lake  meet  with  a  gradual  curve,  and  the  lake 
terminates  in  a  sort  of  creek  some  four  or  five  miles  in 
length.  The  appearance  of  b*"  th  shores,  on  the  island  and 
mainland,  became  more  and  n  ore  monotonous  the  further 
we  advanced,  and  though  the  slope  was  generally  sufficient 
for  the  growth  of  trees,  the  last  twenty  feet  were  usually 
quite  bare,  plunging  like  a  sloping  wall  into  the  water.  It 
was  impossible  almost  to  find  a  landing  place,  and  ou  such 
shores  there  was  nothing  to  discover.  The  rocks  appeared 
to  be  gneissoid.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  following  up 
the  lake  to  its  extremity,  over  the  few  miles  that  yet  lay 
ahead  of  us ;  and  as  the  time  fixed  for  our  return  was  at 
hand,  the  Governor  at  length  ordered  a  halt.  We  took  a 
long  look  at  the  impressive  scene — at  the  deep  ravine  form- 
ed by  the  arm  of  the  lake  through  which  we  had  been  sail- 
ing—at the  lofty  island,  all  glowing  with  the  tints  of  autumn 
— at  the  leafy  solitudes,  stretching  away  for  unknown  dis- 
tances along  the  slopes  of  the  mainland.  Then  the  word 
was  given,  the  boat's  head  was  turned  eastward,  and  we 
were  nomeward  bound. 
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'    HOMEWARD  BOUND — A  SQUALL  ON  GRAND  LAKE. 

Having  arrived  at  the  place  where  our  party  of  deer  hunt- 
ers had  been  left,  we  found,  as  I  mentioned  in  last  letter, 
that  they  had  been  successful  in  shooting  a  splendid  full- 
grown  stag  and  a  plump  doe.  They  could  easily  have  kill- 
ed more,  if  so  disposed,  on  the  open  "barrens"  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  where  the  deer  congregate  after  cros.sing  from 
the  island  on  the  southern  migration ;  but  they  were  vir- 
tuous enough  to  abstain  from  slaughtering  noble  animals 
and  leaving  their  flesh  to  the  wolves.  We  now  loaded  our 
boats  with  the  trophies  of  the  chase — three  carcases  of  ven- 
ison, the  skins  of  the  slain,  and  above  all  the  magnificent 
antlers  of  the  stag;  and  we  found  that  we  were  now  pretty 
deeply  laden.  The  large  antlers  were  lashed  in  the  bow  of 
the  canoe,  and  presented  a  very  pretty  appearance  as  the 
light  vessel  skimmed  gracefully  over  the  surface  of  the 
water.  >  could  not  but  admire  the  self-denial  of  the  Gov- 
ernor in  putting  aside  the  strong  temptations  of  deer  stalk- 
ing, and  steadily  pursuing  the  one  object  of  exploration,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  character  and  capabilities  of  this  un- 
known region.  We  were  now  in  one  of  the  finest  localities 
in  the  island  for  deei",  and  we  had  hit  the  most  favourable 
time  for  stalking,  the  annual  migration  having  commenced. 
Small  herds  were  constantly  crossing  from  the  island  to  the 
mainland,  and  congregating  on  the  feeding  grounds  above 
thd  lake.  His  Excellency  is  a  keen  sportsman  and  a  deadly 
shot  with  the  rifle;  and  it  must  have  cost  him  a  severe 
pang  to  turn  his  back  on  the  deer  and  pursue  the  work  of 
exploration.  We  had  now  left  the  island  behind  us  and  got 
fairly  out  into  the  wide  expansion  of  the  lake.  The  weather 
had  been  looking  suspicious  for  some  time ;  and  dark  clouds 
began  to  gather  on  the  hilltops,  which  soon  discharged  them- 
selves in  heavy  showers.  Gusts  of  wind  swept  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  and  speedily  raised  no  inconsiderable  commo- 
tion around  us.  At  length  one  peculiarly  sullen-looking 
cloud  spread  itself  to  windward,  and  Andrew  Joe  announ- 
ced that  we  were  "going  to  have  a  big  blow."  After  a 
few  preliminary  puffs  the  squall  came  down  cu  us  in  full 
force,  and  it  wa«  surprising  to  see  how  speedily  waves,  like 
those  of  a  sea  in  a  gale,  rose  and  tossed  us  about.  The 
Governor  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  at  once  took  the 
steering  oar  and  directed  all  operations.  He  had  braved 
many  b  str)rm  and  guided  many  a  gallant  ship  in  battling 
with  the  billows,  and  we  could  not  have  had  a  more  skil- 
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ful  pilot.  Steering  a  peculiarly  clumsy  boat,  behind  which 
a  canoe  was  towed,  with  a  heav}'-  oar,  in  a  squall,  and  hav- 
ing but  one  small  sail  and  four  oarsman,  is  no  child's  play  ; 
but  the  Governor  was  quite  at  home  in  the  work,  and  evi- 
dently enjoyed  it.  Happily  the  gale,  though  a  stiff  one,  did 
not  last  long,  and  after  it  came  a  calm  and  a  burst  of  sun- 
shine. We  reached  safely  our  old  camping  ground  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  lake,  and  spent  a  short  time  in  a  further 
search  for  coal.  On  a  point  jutting  out  into  the  lake  oppo- 
site Seal  Island  I  managed  to  pick  up  a  small  quantity  of 
pieces  of  coal  which  had  been  washed  up  by  the  waves, 
evidently  showing  that  there  must  be  a  seam  of  coal  at  the 
bottom,  from  which  these  fragments  were  bi  Icen.  The 
quality  of  the  coal  was  found  to  be    xcellent. 

RAPID  RUN  TO   HALL'S  BAY. 

I  must  now  pass  rapidly  over  the  incidents  of  our  return 
journey,  which  was  by  the  same  route  as  that  already  tra- 
versed. Wo  took  our  last  look  at  Grand  Lake  and  its  noble 
surroundings  on  the  afternoon  of  October  9th.  Our  boat 
and  canoes,  especially  the  former,  were  heavily  laden  with 
venison ;  but  as  we  feasted  on  it  constantly  the  consump- 
tion of  ten  men  made  it  grow  "  small  by  degrees  and  beau- 
tifully less."  Still  we  had  far  more  than  we  could  consume, 
and  reserving  a  fine  haunch  for  conveyance  to  St.  John's, 
and  a  sufficient  amount  for  the  journey,  we  gave  a  large 
carcass  to  the  telegraph  operator  at  Sandy  Lake.  We  were 
detained  at  the  western  end  of  Sandy  Lake  over  a  day  and 
a  half  by  a  heavy  northeast  gale,  accoiupanied  with  rain, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  canoes  to  cross  the  lake. 
The  gale  moderated  on  Friday  evening,  October  11th,  and 
at  G.30  p.m.  we  embarked.  We  had  a  charming  sail  by 
moonlight  across  Sandy  Lake,  then  along  Birchy  Lake,  and 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  October  12th  we  camped 
on  the  portage.  Aided  by  six  stout  fellows  from  the  road 
party,  who  were  near  the  spot,  we  transported  everything 
across  the  portage  between  eight  and  ten  o'clock  in  the 
moaning,  and  got  afloat  on  Indian  Brook,  now  swollen  by  re- 
cent rains,  bound  lor  our  starting  point,  Hall's  Bay.  Aided 
by  the  force  of  the  current,  wo  rushed  along  at  the  rate  of 
five  miles  an  hour,  and  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Peters  at 
six  o'clock  the  same  evening.  Thus  in  twenty-four  hours 
we  ran  from  the  western  id  of  Sandy  Lake  to  Hall's  Baj', 
stopping  at  the  portage  for  rest  and  refreshment  eight  hours 
and  a  half     This  is  believed  to  be  the  quickest  run  ever 
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made  over  this  route,  and  shows  how  easy  the  transit  across 
the  island  could  be  made  along  this  track.  Next  forenoon 
the  steamship  Hercules  called  for  us,  and  after  a  fine  passage 
wo  landed  at  St.  John's  on  the  loth  of  October,  having 
spent  on  the  trip  a  month,  wanting  five  days.  Altogether 
the  excursion  was  a  most  agreeable  one,  and  was  rendered 
doubly  so  by  the  unvarying  kindness  and  courtesy  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor.  When  next  I  go  out  exploring 
the  wilds  of  Newfoundland,  I  trust  it  will  be  under  his 
leadership. 

C0NCLUSION — RESULTS  OF  THE  EXCURSION. 

I  have  now,  in  closing,  to  sum  up  the  results  of  the  ex- 
ploration in  a  few  words.  Our  excursion,  it  will  be  seen, 
extended  nearly  across  the  island,  as  the  western  end  of 
Grand  Lake  is  but  fifteen  miles  from  the  head  of  St.  George's 
Bay,  on  the  west  coast.  A  road  one  hundred  miles  in  length 
would  unite  Bay  of  Islands,  on  the  west  coast,  with  Notre 
Dame  Bay,  the  great  mining  region,  on  the  east  coast.  Such 
a  road  could  have  its  eastern  terminus  either  at  Hall's  Bay, 
or,  following  the  surveyed  route,  at  the  southwest  arm  of 
Green  Bay.  The  latter  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  preferable 
route,  and  is  over  ten  miles  shorter.-  When  we  take  into 
account  that  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  large  extent  of 
good  arable  land  all  along  this  route,  having  on  it  at  present 
much  fine  timber,  and  that  the  agricultural  capabilities  of 
the  country  around  Deer  Lake  especially  are  of  the  most 
inviting  character  for  settlement — when  the  eastern  section 
presents  unmistakable  indications  of  being  a  mineral  region, 
while  a  promising  coal  field  would  be  crossed  by  this  road 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Grand  Lake — it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  the  strongest  possible  reasons  for  the  immediate 
construction  of  a  railway  through  this  fine  district.  Such 
a  linn  of  railway,  being  at  first  only  designed  for  local 
traffic,  need  not  be  constructed  on  an  expensive  scale,  and, 
in  the  event  of  mines  being  opened  along  the  route,  it  would 
be  used  for  the  transport  of  coal  and  minerals,  and  would 
thus,  in  all  probability,  become  a  very  remunerative  line. 
Minin-  operations  around  Notre  Dame  Bay  would  receive 
a  fav  le  impulse  from  the  construction  of  such  a  line. 
At  present  all  the  necessaries  of  life  have  to  be  imported 
by  sea  from  long  distances  for  the  support  of  the  mining 
population,  and  labour  is  thus  greatly  enhanced  in  cost. 
Were  there  an  agricultural  population  settled  along  this 
route,  and  in  communication  by  railway  with  the  mines,  the 
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mutual  benefits  would  be  immense.  A  never-failing  market 
for  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  for  cattle,  poultry,  &c., 
as  well  as  for  timber  of  all  kinds,  would  be  presented  at  the 
mines ;  and  the  expense  of  living  among  the  mining  popula- 
tion would  be  greatly  lessened,  and  the  comforts  of  the  peo- 
ple increased.  Large  quantities  of  coal  for  smelting  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  domestic  use,  would  be  required  at  the  mines ; 
while  St.  John's  and  other  places  could  be  supplied  with 
coal,  as  the  capital  can  be  reached  by  a  steamer  in  twenty- 
four  hours  from  Notre  Dame  Bay.  The  grand  desideratum 
at  present  is  to  give  an  impulse  to  agricultural  industry,  and 
to  draft  the  surplus  cf  our  fishing  population,  whose  subsist- 
ence is  very  precarious,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Were 
this  region  pierced  by  a  railway,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  countrj'^  along  the  route  would  be  rapidly  settled 
by  an  agricultural  population.  Supposing  that  only  10,000 
of  a  population  could  be  settled  here  -and  this  would  be  a 
very  low  calculation — what  an  impulse  would  thus  be  given 
to  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  whole  colony.  The  building 
of  such  a  line  would  disti  ibute  no  inconsiderable  amount,  in 
the  shape  of  wages,  among  our  working  people,  and  thus 
help  them  to  commence  farming,  if  so  inclined.  Gradually, 
all  the  available  lands  ia  the  neighborhood  of  Notre  Dame 
Bay  would  be  settled,  including  the  great  valley  of  the  Ex- 
ploits. Agriculture  and  stock-raising,  if  once  started,  might 
expand  indefinitely.  There  could  be  no  finer  region  for  feed- 
ing cattle  and  sheep  than  the  one  referred  to.  The  expor- 
tation of  live  stock  and  dead  meat  from.  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  England  is  every  year  attaining  larger 
proportions.  Farmers  in  Newfoundland  would  have  great 
advantages  over  those  in  Canada  and  the  States,  owing  to 
the  much  shorter  ocean  pasfiage  between  this  Island  and 
England,  in  coudaeting  such  a  business.  I  am  confident  the 
day  will  come  when,  from  these  shores,  this  traffic  will  reach 
large  dimensions.  Thp  growth  of  beet  root  fur  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  is  now  being  successfully  introduced  in 
Lower  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  and  from  the  descrip- 
tion '  soil  required  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet,  I 
strongly  suspect  we  have  many  districts  in  which  it  could 
be  cultivated  with  advantage ;  and  thus  sugar  sufficient  for 
our  whole  population  might  yet  be  produced  here.  As  our 
Government  have  now  \aken  the  initiatory  step  of  having 
a  road  surveyed  through  the  route  referred  to,  it  is  evident 
they  are  alive  to  the  advantages  of  thus  uniting  east  and 
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west,  and  making  the  interior  accessible.  We  will  fervent- 
ly hope  that  they  will  see  the  necessity  of  a  railway  rather 
than  a  waggon  road  through  this  district. 

OPENING    UP  THE  COUNTRY. 

There  is  yet  another  view  of  the  case.  Supposing  that  a 
railway  were  built  from  Notre  Dame  Bay  to  Grand  Lake, 
the  waters  of  that  fine  lake  would  be  available  during  eight 
or  nine  months  of  the  year  for  a  line  of  communication  by 
steamboat  to  St.  George's  Bay;  as  the  head  of  that  bav  is 
but  fifteen  miles  from  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  and  the 
construction  of  a  road  over  this  distance  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult, as  there  is  an  Indian  portage  all  the  way.  Still  more, 
a  branch  line  of  railway  from  Bay  of  Islands  to  St.  George's 
Bay  would  be  easy  of  construction ;  and  thus  the  whole  of 
St.  George  s  Bay,  where  there  is  an  extensive  coal  field,  and 
where  lead  is  abundant,  and  where  large  tracts  of  the  best 
land  in  the  island  are  to  be  found,  would  be  opened  up  by 
the  proposed  railway  and  connected  with  our  populous  east- 
ern shores.  From  Grand  Lake  another  line  of  road  could 
be  opened  along  Hind's  Brook  and  Pond  to  Red  Indian  Lake 
and  the  Exploits  Valley,  and  thus  som,e  of  the  finest  districts 
in  the  island  would  be  made  accessible.  By  the  hand  of 
nature  a  great  plain  has  been  spread  out  from  east  to  west, 
thus  marking  unmistakably  the  proper  route  for  a  road 
across  the  island.  On  this  plain  the  greatest  height  of  land 
to  be  surmounted  is  but  one  hundred  feet. 

FINIS. 

My  task  is  now  completed.  I  have  aimed  simply  at  de- 
scribing, as  accurately  as  I  could,  what  I  saw  on  this  excur- 
sion; and  I  trust  the  narrative  will  not  be  altogether  devoid 
of  interest  or  barren  of  results.  I  have  been  merely  a  nar- 
rator ;  and  the  real  credit  of  whatever  good  may  flow  from 
the  exploration  is  due  to  His  Excellency  the  Governer,  who 
planned  and  carried  out  the  whole,  and  who  has  already 
laid  the  people  of  Newfoundland  under  deep  obligations  by 
his  energy  and  unwearied  activity  in  promoting  their  best 
interests. 
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LETTERS 

DESCRIPTIVE  OF  A  VISIT  TO  OUR  MININO   RE- 
GION, IN  AUGUST,  187«. 


JLETTEK  FIRST, 

I  have  just  retuiiied  from  a  brief  viait  to  our  niiu- 
ing  region,  and  propose  to  furnish  some  account  of  what 
I  saw,  with  the  results  of  my  observations.  I  may  say, 
at  the  outset,  that  high  as  was  the  estimate  I  formed  of 
the  capabilities  of  this  island  as  a  mineral  region  from 
information  furnished  by  others,  personal  observation  has* 
convinced  me  that  "the  half  had  not  been  told,"  and 
that  there  is  the  strongest  ground  for  believing  that  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Newfoundland  in  immense,  and  that 
the  future  will  witness  such  a  development  of  mining  in- 
dustry as  will  make  it  the  Chili  of  North  America.  As 
yet  mining  enterprise  is  but  in  its  infancy  here,  and  only 
near  the  shores  have  any  careful  examinations  been  made, 
or  any  operations  commenced  ;  but  alread}',  as  I  shall  pre- 
sently show,  the  discoveries  made  warrant  the  largest  ex- 
pectations when  once  the  interior  is  opened  and  thoroughly 
prospected.  I  venture  the  predictioo,  from  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard,  that  this  island  will  become  the  great  source 
of  supply  for  the  copper  market  of  England,  and  that  here 
will  spring  up  a  race  of  "copper-lords,"  who  will  be  able  to 
control  that  market  in  the  future.  This  is  no  flight  of  ima- 
gination, as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  convince  my  readers  be- 
fore I  have  done,  but  a  conclusion  sustained  by  sober  facts. 

THE  PURSUIT  OF   KNOWLEDGE   UNDER   DIlllCULTIES. 

The  mining  region  is  situated  around  the  shores  of  the 
great  Bay  of  Notre  Dame,  ou  the  northeast  coast,  and  is 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  north  of  St.  John's.  It  can  only 
be  reached  by  sea  from  the  capital,  our  road  system  being 
as  yet  of  small  dimensions  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
island.  The  mail  steamer  Plover  makes  fortnightly  trips 
between  St.  John's  and  Tilt  Cove,  calling  at  the  in  termed  i- 
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ate  ports,  aud  generally  makes  the  ruu  iu  two  days  or  two 
days  and  a  half,  occupying  the  same  time  iu  returning.  Iu 
order  to  save  time,  I  took  passage  on  the  8th  of  Auguat,  for 
Betts  Cove,  iu  the  steam-tug  Hercules,  which  ran  direct, 
making  but  one  call  on  the  voyage.  [  reached  my  destina- 
tion in  thirty-two  hours.  But  1  regret  to  say  the  voyage  is 
to  me  a  complete  blank.  My  intellectual  aud  observational 
faculties  were  under  an  eclipse ;  my  sense  of  the  beautiful 
in  form  and  color  was  temporal ily  suspended;  my  interest 
in  men  aud  things,  iu  the  grandeur  of  creatiou,  in  the  music 
of  ocean,  in  the  rising  sun  gilding  the  heaving  billows,  in  the 
moon  as  she  poured  out  her  floods  of  molten  gold  on  the 
dimpling  waves,  was  entirely  blotted  out.  What  was  it  to 
mo  that  wc  were  gliding  past  majcSk.!?  cliffs,  crossing  the 
mouths  of  magniticeut  bays,  whose  green  shores  were  dotted 
with  the  white  cottages  of  lishernicn,  or  coasting  aloujr  islets 
sculptured  into  fantastic  forms  by  the  blows  of  the  Atlantic 
billows,  when  all  the  while  I  was  groaniug  under  that  most 
humiliating,  ignominious  malady  which  assails  those  lands- 
men who  "go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships."  Nature  had  no 
charms  for  me,  neither  had  "  the  human  face  divine,"  whether 
owned  by  man  or  woman.  Strange  that  such  a  complete 
upsetting  of  one's  mental  and  moral  nature  should  be  caused 
by  a  reversal  of  the  peristalic  motion  leading  to  a  succes- 
sion of  "  uptraius,"  and  a  total  suspension  of  "  downtrains!" 
"  Who  need  pique  liiinself  on  intellec!,  wiiose  use 
Depends  so  much  upon  the  gastric  jni('<!." 

I  regard  sea-sickness  as  a  fragment  of  the  primeval  curse 
which  followed  man's  transgression,  and  still  pursues  our 
erring  race.  Under  its  malign  influence  faith,  hope,  and 
love  are  extinguished,  for  the  time  beiug.  Life  seems  a 
horrid  nightmare ;  all  that  is  good  looks  bad,  and  all  that 
is  brxd  a  thousand  times  worse.  A  succession  of  frightful 
or  disgusting  images  rolls  before  the  mental  vision,  long  as 
the  train  of  animals  which  filed  into  Noah's  ark.  I  doubt 
if  any  man,  under  its  influence,  could  honestly  say  that  he 
believed  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
or  the  Catechisms,  larger  aud  shorter.  Scepticism  gets  the 
upper  hand  as  the  bile  mounts  upward.  Doubtless,  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe  it  is  designed  to  serve  some  wise 
purpose.  It  may  help  to  "  keep  us  humble  and  mindful  of 
death,"  and  to  beat  down  our  inordinate  vanity  as  the  in- 
ventors of  steamships;  but,  while  torn  and  worried  by  it, 
we  feel  it  to  be  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  "  we  groan,  being 
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burdened."  I  have  .soinotimes  grimly  watched  its  effects  on 
different  individuals.  Some  are  sullen,  silent,  misanthropic ; 
their  sour  aspect  shows  they  have  no  faith  in  goodness,  nf> 
delight  in  the  beautiful.  Others  collapse  utterly,  and  be- 
come limp  and  helpless.  Some  groan  and  moan  out  their 
miser}'';  others  suffer  in  silent  agony,  being  completely  flat- 
tened out,  and  but  semi-conscious.  Dante  could  hardly 
have  experienced  the  wretchedness  of  sea-sickness,  or  in  his 
Inferno  he  would  have  pictured  a  group  of  wretches  for 
ever  undergoing  the  tortures  of  this  excruciating  malady. 
It  is  wonderful  that  Satan  did  not  think  of  trying  its  eflect 
on  Job  when  other  inflictions  failed  of  the  desired  effect. 
Burns  apostrophises  toothache  as  "  the  hell  o'  a'  diseases," 
but  he  had  never  been  at  sea  in  a  small  steamer,  with  a 
northea.ster  heaving  the  billows  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
bringing  out  all  her  capabilities  of  roll'ng,  otherwise  he 
would  have  apostrophised  the  sea  malady  instead  of  tooth- 
ache. 

BETTS   COVE. 

It  was  cheering  news  when,  on  the  morning  of  August 
10th,  at  nine  o'clock,  I  was  told  that  the  steamer  was  en- 
tering Betts  Cove,  now  renowned  as  the  centre  of  mining 
operations  The  entrance  of  the  harbor  is  striking  and  ])ic- 
turesque.  On  each  side  of  a  narrow  opening  in  a  wail  of 
rock,  huge  cliffs  tower  aloft  to  the  height  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  and  on  one  side  are  almost  perpendicular. 
The  indentation  has  formed  a  hari^or  which,  though  small,  is 
deep  and  safe,  and  has  been  nuide  quite  secure  by  a  break- 
water. The  first  thing  that  catches  the  eye  is  the  fine 
wharves,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  extent,  erected  by  the  Betts 
Cove  mining  company,  around  both  sides  of  the  harbour. 
When  we  arrived,  a  large  iron  steamer,  the  Roiuland,  of 
1,800  tons  burthen,  was  lying  at  the  wharf  taking  in  copper 
ore  for  Swansea.  On  the  opposite  side  a  large  brigantine 
was  discharging  her  cargo;  and  a  number  of  small  craft 
were  lying  at  anchor  or  moored  to  the  wharf  On  the  left 
hand,  on  a  shelf  of  rock,  at  a  moderate  elevation  above  the 
extremity  of  the  wharf,  smelting  works  are  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, consisting  of  six  large  cupola  furnaces,  on  the  most 
approved  principle,  and  having  aP  the  latest  improvements. 
These  are  designed  to  smelt  the  poorer  ores  and  bring  them 
to  a  "  regulus  "  of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  previous  to  ex- 
portation. Higher  up  the  hill  are  other  smelting  works, 
which  have  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  and  consist  of 
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reverberatory  furnaces.  The  tramway  which  connects  the 
mine  with  the  harbor,  and  is  a  mile  in  length,  descends  the 
face  of  the  hill  apparently  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Down 
this  glide  steadily  the  waggons  filled  with  ore,  while  the 
empty  waggons  are  drawn  up,  by  the  weight  of  the  descend- 
ing trains,  to  a  level  above,  whence  they  are  easily  drawn 
to  the  mouth  of  the  outcast  shaft.  This  tramway  is  admi- 
rably constructed,  and  is  a  work  of  immen,«je  labor.  It  con- 
sists of  a  double  track,  with  a  footway  between,  along  which 
sure-footed  persons  of  steady  nerve  may  walk  safely,  even 
when  the  waggons  are  running  up  and  down.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  little  trying  to  the  nerves,  as  I  know  by  experience, 
to  find  yourself  at  times,  looking  down  into  a  chasm  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  deep,  over  which  the  track  runs,  being  supported 
on  upright  poles ;  and  should  the  rumble  of  an  approaching 
waggon  be  heard  at  this  spot,  it  will  not  add  greatly  to  your 
composure.  Custom,  however,  is  everything ;  and  the  men 
run  up  and  down  this  footway  fearlessly.  When  loading 
vessels,  three  hundred  tons  of  ore  pass  over  this  tramway 
daily. 

On  the  wharf  where  I  landed  all  was  bustle  and  activity. 
Labourers  were  putting  the  ore  on  board  in  wheel-barrows, 
from  the  termination  of  the  tramway.  Others  were  dis- 
charging the  cargoes  of  vessels  and  conveying  goods  to  the 
stores,  or  piling  up  coal  in  the  sheds  for  winter  consump- 
tion. Teams  of  powerful  horses  were  dragging  up  the  steep 
road  great  trunks  of  trees,  to  be  employed  in  timbering  the 
mine,  in  those  places  where  the  roof  requires  support  when 
the  ore  has  been  removed.  The  spacious  store  of  the  com- 
pany seemed  to  be  well  filled  with  customers.  It  was  pay- 
day, and  a  crowd  of  brawny  miners  surrounded  the  entrance 
of  the  office,  waiting  for  their  turn  at  the  wicket.  They 
were  well  clad,  healthy  looking  and  orderly.  The  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks  is  prohibited  in  Bctts  Cove,  under  the 
sternest  penalties,  and  the  results  are  apparent  in  the  good 
order  which  prevails,  the  absence  of  rows  and  street  disturb- 
ances, and  the  comfortable  aspect  of  the  population.  Till 
lately  the  services  of  a  single  constable  were  sufficient  to 
keep  in  order  a  population  numbering  between  1,800  and 
2,000.  Two  policemen  have  lately  arrived  from  St.  John's, 
but  their  duties  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  detection  of  illicit 
sellers  of  spirits  in  the  little  settlement  near  Betts  Cove. 
During  my  stay  of  over  a  fortnight  I  did  not  see  any  one 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.     The  Sunday  is  as  quiet  and 
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as  well  observed  as  in  the  best  regulated  town  I  have  ever 
visited ;  crimes  of  theft  and  violence  are  almost  unknown. 
And  yet  hero  are  gathered  men  from  all  quarters,  and  repre- 
senting all  nationalities — old  California  and  Australian 
miners  who  have  tramped  the  globe ;  steady,  thrifty,  intel- 
ligent Nova  Scotians ;  Cornishmou  whose  mines  have  been 
closed,  and  who  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  work, 
(lermans,  French,  and  a  few  Italians.  I  should  say  consider- 
ably more  than  half  of  the  po})ulation  are  Newfoundlanders, 
who,  after  a  little  experience,  make  excellent  workmen.  It 
is  wonderful  how  the  fame  of  Betts  Cove  mine  has  travelled 
far  and  wide,  and  attracted  men  from  all  quarters.  Skilled 
miners  can  earn  from  twj  dollars  to  two  and  a  halt  dollars 
a  day  ;  labourers  get  one  dollar  u\d  ten  cents  a  day.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  prohibition  of  liquors  another  safeguard  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  any  troublesome  or  disreputable  persons 
can  be  quietly  got  rid  of  by  refusing  them  employment. 
Steady,  hard  work  is  the  order  of  the  day  at  Betts  Cove ; 
and  idlers  or  disorderly  persons  speedily  find  themselves  in 
an  ungenial  atmosphere.  Numerous  cases  have  occurred  in 
which  workmen  who  h£^  been  dissipated  elsewhere  have 
been  here  transformed  into  sober,  industrious  citizens. 

The  village,  which  has  clustered  around  the  harbour,  is 
built  at  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  ravine,  through  which  a 
small  brook  runs  from  a  little  lake  about  a  half  mile  dis- 
tant. Precipitous  rocks  rise  on  each  side  of  the  ravine,  leav- 
ing but  little  space  for  sites  of  houses  and  a  roadway.  In 
consequence,  the  houses  have  been  built  wherever  a  site 
could  be  found — in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  on  some  overhanging 
shelf  or  terrace,  or  along  the  margin  of  the  little  stream. 
Around  the  head  of  the  harbour  and  along  the  side  of  the 
brook  there  is  what  may  bo  called  a  regular  street ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  houses  are  planted  on  rocky  platforms,  where- 
ever  sufficient  space  can  be  obtained,  whether  under  the 
cliffs  or  on  the  lower  crests  of  the  hills.  Some  of  them  are 
reached  by  long  flights  of  steps,  but  all  are  neat  and  seem- 
ingly comfortable.  On  a  rising  ground  overlooking  the  har- 
bor stands  "  the  cottage,"  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ellershausen, 
the  managing  partner  of  the  Betts  Cove  Mining  Company, 
whose  skilful  energy  and  enterprise  have  produced  such 
wonderful  results,  and  in  the  short  space  of  three  years  con- 
verted a  nigged  wilderness  into  a  hive  of  industry.  As  an 
organizer  of  labour  he  has  few  superiors.  He  can  direct 
difficult  and  complicated  operations  with  that  quiet  mas- 
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tery  and  attention  to  minute  details  which  mark  him  out 
as  a  genuine  "captain  of  industry."  Tiidoniitablo  energy, 
the  ability  to  "toil  terribly"  in  conquering  difficulties, 
boundless  hope  and  courage  were  all  needed  to  conduct  to 
Buccess  such  an  enterprise.  His  sound  judgment  has  been 
shown  conspicuously  in  the  selection  ot*  his  officers,  as  ho 
has  been  able  to  surround  himself  with  a  staff  of  whom  any 
man  might  be  proud — each  highly  trained  in  his  own  de- 
partment, and  all  thorough  gentlemen,  and  possessed  of  un- 
bounded confidence  in  their  "chief"  and  devotion  to  the 
work  he  has  in  hand.  How  jricrantic  that  work  has  been 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  three  yeans  ago  a  couple 
of  fishermen's  huts  alone  occupied  Retts  Cove,  and  that  in 
that  time,  having  men  and  materials  to  import  from  great 
distances,  he  hap  shipped  about  7o,()()0  tons  of  ore,  the  vahu; 
of  which  could  hardly  have  been  under  two  million  one 
hundred  thou.sand  dollars,  and  last  year  he  ]mi<l  in  wages 
alone  half  a  million  of  dollars.  He  has  made  Betts  Cove  a 
centre  from  which  new  mining  enterprises  in  surrounding 
localities  can  bo  conducted  with  economy  and  efficiency, 
and  has  conferre<l  on  Newfoundland  an  immense  benefit  by 
showing  what  can  be  ("one  in  the  development  of  its  re- 
sources b}'  the  applicati  ii  of  skill  and  capital.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  settlement  shows  that  the  material  and  moral 
interests  of  the  people  are  well  cared  foi-,  and  the  high  es- 
teem and  respect  entertained  by  all  the  people  foi-  their  able 
"chief"  prove  that  his  benevolent  efforts  arc  understood  and 
appreciated. 


L5:tter  second. 


THE   COPPER   FEVEll. 

In  my  last  letter  I  gave  some  account  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  Betts  Cove,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  mining 
operations  carried  on  there.  The  enthusiasm  which  per- 
vades the  community  there  in  regard  to  copper  mining  re- 
minds me  of  wliat  I  have  read  of  the  gold  fever  elsewhere, 
though  the  speculative  mania  is  of  a  much  milder  type,  for 
very  obvious  reasons.  Unlike  gold  mining,  in  which  indi- 
vidual efforts  may  go  far,  copper  mining  requires  the  expen- 
diture of  capital,  and  to  individual  labors  seldom  yields 
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aatisfactoj.'y  returns.  Still,  the  possibility  of  finding  a  rich 
deposit,  aud  leasing  it  to  a  company  on  a  royalty,  leads  to 
very  animated  speculation  far  and  wide.  The  v  hole  coast 
around  Notre  Dame  Bay  is  covered  with  mining  licenses. 
Prospectors  are  at  work  in  all  directors.  Wherever  you  go 
the  talk  is  about  copper — how  this  man  or  the  other  hau 
"  found  a  mine,"  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called  '•  a  mind;"  how 
this  aud  the  other  mine  is  yielding  rich  returius,  or  "  giving 
out,"  as  the  case  may  be.  Numerous  individuals  are  to  be 
met  with  who  are  going  round  with  specimens  of  ore  in 
their  pockets,  and  willing  for  a  consideration  to  show  you 
where  a  lode  three  or  four  feet  thick  exists.  In  Betts  (Jove, 
us  might  be  expected,  the  talk  is  largely  about  cojipcr,  and 
in  a  few  days  one  leai'us  moe  about  copper  mining,  smelt- 
ing, and  exporting  than  by  reading  whole  volumes.  Every- 
thing there  reminds  us  that  we  are  in  the  coppery  region. 
Even  the  lower  animal.v  havo  caught  the  universal  conta- 
gion, aud  take  an  interest  in  c(>})per.  There  is  a  dog  there 
who,  when  he  tinds  a  piece  of  cuppei  ore  which  has  been 
dropped  accideutly,  picks  it  uj)  and  carefully  carries  it  home. 
Ho  disai)pcars  occasionally  and  returns  after  an  interval, 
tired  and  hungry ;  and  it  is  believed  he  is  prospecting  for 
copper  among  the  neighboring  hills.  The  goats  are  numer- 
ous, and  are  also  currently  believed  to  have  speculative 
tendencies,  as  they  are  seen  climbing  the  almost  perpendi- 
cular rocks  which  are  bare  of  all  herbage,  and  could  present 
no  attractions  to  goats  unless  in  search  of  ore.  I  saw  some 
j)igs,  but  I  did  not  observe  any  speculation  in  their  eyes — 
they  leave  that  to  their  weaker  aud  more  imaginative  fellow 
mortals.  It  is  impossible  to  live  in  such  an  atmosphere 
without  becoming  more  or  less  copper-coloured  in  your 
thoughts  aud  aspirations.  The  contagion  is  catching,  and 
ere  long  you  are  talking  copper  with  the  crowd,  and  your 
very  dreams  at  night  have  a  bright  yellow  hue.  To  Betts 
Cove  most  of  the  prospectors  who  have  found,  or  fancy  they 
have  found,  a  <leposit  of  ore  wend  their  way,  in  order  to 
negotiate  their  claim  with  the  powerful  company  who  oper- 
ate at  this  centre.  No  wonder  that  everything  here  wears 
the  hue  of  copper.  "  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh."  The  prizes  may  be  few,  but  they  are 
tempting.  The  lucky  tinders  of  Betts  Cove  mine  receiveu 
last  year  $12,000  as  royalty  on  forty-tive  thousand  tons  of 
ore  exported  by  the  company  who  have  leased  the  property. 
This  is  their  share  of  the  proceeds  without  any  risk  or  ex- 
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peudituie.  "  Other  iiiuii  labour,  aud  they  euter  iuto  their 
labours."  The  copper  region  is  very  extensive,  and  as  yet 
only  a  small  portion  around  the  coast  has  been  searched, 
and  that  slightly.  That  great  discoveries  of  ore  will  be 
made  in  the  future  cannot  be  doubted.  The  surface  of  the 
interior  is  covered  more  or  less  by  vegetation,  and  as  a  rule 
accident  reveals  the  concealed  treasures.  Only  within  the 
last  month,  as  i  shall  presently  show,  a  new  discovery  of 
ore  has  been  made  at  Little  Bay  which  ])romises  to  throw 
all  previous  discoveries  into  the  shade,  hi  consequence  ot 
this,  the  copper  fever  lias  risen  to  an  unprecedented  height. 
Every  adventurer  who  goes  out  chipping  the  rocks  with  his 
hammer,  or  kicking  aside  the  moss  and  scrub,  imagines  he 
will  be  the  fortunate  Under  of  another  Betts  Cove  or  Little 
Bay,  and  will  "return  rejocing  briugiug  his  sheaves  with 
him."  Numerous  rcjwrts  are  rifu  about  grq^t  "finds"  hav- 
ing been  made,  but  so  many  of  these  come  to  nothing  that 
one  soon  learns  to  become  critical  and  sceptical  regarding 
such  rumors,  and  discovers  the  necessity  of  walking  b}'^  sight 
rather  than  by  faith. 

THK  CHUllCllES  AND  SOHOOLS. 

About  one  half  the  population  of  Betts  Cove  reside  close 
to  the  harbor,  and  the  other  near  the  mine,  which  is  a  mile 
inland.  From  the  mine  to  the  harbor  the  ore  is  conveyed 
on  a  tramway,  but  a  good  road  has  been  constructed  from 
the  cove  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  This  road  runs  along 
thf»  bottom  of  the  narrow  ravine,  with  towering  rocks  on 
each  side,  crosses  the  little  brook  by  a  bridge  and  then 
mounts  the  shoulder  of  the  left-hand  range,  and  winding 
round,  at  length  reaches  the  level  which  leads  to  the  mine. 
The  ascent  is  pretty  stoop,  as  a  height  of  over  five  hundred 
feet  is  reached  in  one  mile  of  road.  Along  this  road,  and 
nearly  midway  bctweevi  the  harbour  and  iJie  mine,  three 
churches  are  erected.  The  first  is  Christ's  Church,  built  by 
the  company,  a  vciy  pretty  and  commodious  erection,  well 
finished  in  every  respect,  and  having  every  appliance  for 
comfort.  This  ii  a  Free  Church  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  as  it  is  open  to  ministers  of  all  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. For  Home  time,  Epis30palians,  Presbyterians,  and 
Wesleyans  v/^orshipped  in  it,  each  having  a  service  on  Sun- 
days, at  a  specified  hour ;  but  latterly  the  Wesleyans  have 
erected  a  church  for  theniselves,  a  little  higher  up  the  hill, 
the  site  and  materials  being  generously  given  them  by  the 
company.    At  present  Christ's  Church  is  used  alternately 
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by  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  and  the  arrangement 
works  well,  the  bulk  of  the  people  attending  both  services 
on  Sundays,  thus  affording  an  illustration  of  what  may  be 
expected  in  millennial  times,  when  "  the  lion  and  lamb  shall 
lie  down  together,"  the  latter  not  being  "  inside  the  lion," 
On  a  commanding  site,  on  the  very  summit  of  the  ridge,  a 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  in  course  of  erection.  Thus  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  place  are  amply  provided  for,  and 
each  of  the  denominations  named  has  or  will  have  a  resi- 
dent minister  or  priest.  An  excellent  school  is  also  main- 
tained by  the  company,  who  pay  the  teacher,  so  that  no  fees 
arc  charged.  I  spent  a  short  time  in  this  school,  and  foun-"' 
that  the  children;  are  well  taught,  and  that  the  management 
is  excellent. 

THE  JIGGING   MILL,  FOUNDRY,  AND  DIAMOND   DRILL. 

The  next  erection  on  the  road  to  the  mine  is  the  com- 
pany's s  '.ables,  capable  of  accommgdatiug  sixty  horses.  It  is 
a  substantial  building,  and  affords  every  comfort  to  the  sleek, 
Avell-fed,  and  powerful  animals  who  find  a  home  here.  Fur- 
ther on  the  sound  of  machinery  is  heard,  and  the  "jigging 
mill "  is  reached.  Here  the  dust  and  debris,  formed  in  the 
course  of  mining  the  copper  ore  and  breaking  it  into  frag- 
ments in  order  to  remove  the  rocky  matter,  are  washed,  in 
passing  through  a  series  of  sieves,  so  that  the  particles  hold- 
ing copper,  being  the  weightiest,  are  separated  by  a  most 
ingenious  process  from  the  rest.  In  this  way  the  fragments 
are  gathered  up,  and  nothing  lost,  and  the  finer  copper  par- 
ticles are  smelted.  This  "jigged  ore,"  of  the  I'cst  quality, 
averages  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  copper ;  interior 
qualities  from  eight  to  tr  a  per  cent.  Even  the  very  slime 
formed  in  the  course  of  washing  the  ore  is  utilized,  and  the 
richest  of  it  yields  four  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  poorer 
ores,  together  with  the  "jigged  ore,"  are  smelted  before 
shipment  and  brought  to  a  "  regulus  "  of  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent.  How  complete  in  all  departments  is  the  estab- 
lishment at  Betts  Cove  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that 
a  foundry  and  machine  shop  have  been  erected  near  the 
mouth  of  the  mine,  where  castings  of  all  kinds  are  mould- 
ed, and  the  y  rious  waggons  and  tools  required  in  raining 
are  made  and  repaired.  At  these  establishments  all  is  ac- 
tivity and  incessant  bustle.  Skilful  mechanics  are  at  work, 
and  the  aid  of  steam  has  been  called  in.  When  any  new 
section  is  to  be  tested  the  diamond  f^x'iW  is  employed,  which 
cuts  into  the  hardest  rock  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  and  a  half 
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an  hour,  bringiDg  out  a  core  of  serpentine  rock  as  smooth 
and  beautiful  as  if  cut  by  a  sculptor's  chisel. 

THE  MINE. 

The  houses  of  the  miners  are  grouped  around  the  mine> 
and  appear  to  be  comfortable  dwellings.  The  "outcast 
shaft,"  up  which  all  the  ore  is  hoisted  by  a  steam  engine  of 
sixty  horse-power,  is  opened  under  Betts  Head,  and  at  a 
short  distance  below  the  summit.  Here  the  outcrop  of  the 
deposit  was  first  discovered  and  the  first  shaft  sunk.  Be- 
sides the  outcast  shaft  there  are  five  others,  only  some  of 
which  are  in  use  for  ventilation  and  other  purposes.  Com- 
pressed air  is  forced  through  pipes  down  these  shafts  by 
steam  power,  so  as  to  keep  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air 
in  the  workings.  When  the  ore  is  brought  up  the  outcast 
shaft,  it  is  first  deposited  on  "  the  copper  floor,"  where  the 
largo  pieces  are  broken  by  heavy  hammers,  the  smaller  frag- 
ments passed  through  a  sifeve,  and  the  rocky  portions,  which 
are  barren  of  ore,  are  separated  and  piled  into  the  refuse 
heap.  The  ore  is  then  filled  into  waggons  and  transported  on 
the  tramway  to  the  vessels  waiting  to  carry  it  to  Swansea. 

AN   UNDERGROUND    JOURNEY — THE    DESCENT    OF  THE  MINE. 

A  descent  into  Betts  Cove  mine  is  an  event  to  be  remem- 
bered in  one's  experience.  I  should  not  recommend  anyone 
of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  chest,  or  whose  climbing  powers 
are  inconsiderable,  to  make  the  experiment.  T  went  down 
the  mine  in  company  with  Mr.  Ellershausen,  who  knows 
every  nook  and  corner  of  it  as  well  as  a  housewife  knows 
the  rooms  and  closets  of  her  house,  and  who  is  seemingly 
as  much  at  home  in  those  huge  cavities  and  levels  and  sloppy 
passages  as  in  his  own  drawing  room.  I  shall  not  soon  for- 
get the  "  breather "  he  gave  me  as  I  followed  him  in  his 
rapid  course  up  and  down  ladders,  along  winding  galleries, 
over  planks  where  a  false  step  would  be  instantly  fatal,  and 
by  the  edge  of  yawning  chasms,  where  the  faint  light  of 
our  candles  only  "  made  the  darkness  visible."  Before  mak- 
ing the  descent  we  were  clad  in  miiiers'  suits,  and  had 
each  a  lighted  candle  placed  in  our  hands.  The  descent  is 
easy  for  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  being  down  an  inclined 
shaft,  having  a  stairway  with  a  moderate  declivity.  Then 
came  a  further  descent,  by  almost  perpendicular  ladders, 
into  the  gloom,  and  we  had  reached  the  first  "level."  On 
pausing  to  look  around  we  found  ourselves  at  the  bottom 
of  a  vast  chamber,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  removal 
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of  the  coppet  ore.  Overhead  we  could  dimly  discern  the 
vast  arch  of  rock,  sixty  feet  in  height,  like  the  dome  of  a 
cathedral.  This  immense  cavity,  sixty  feet  in  depth,  had 
been  scooped  out  by  the  miners,  in  drilling  and  blasting  a 
great  bed  of  copper  ore  which  originally  filled  it.  It  gave 
one  an  impressive  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  labour  ex- 
pended here,  and  yet  this  was  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole. 
Through  an  opening  on  one  side  we  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
miners  at  work  at  a  lower  level,  driving  a  new  gallery. 
Candles  were  stuck  to  the  rocky  walls,  and  here  and  there 
a  torch  flung  its  rays,  lighting  up  the  stalwart  forms  of  the 
miners  and  the  sides  of  the  dark  rocks.  It  was  a  striking 
picture.  Some  were  piling  the  precious  ore  into  waggons  ; 
some  wielding  pickaxe  and  crowbar ;  some  with  heavy  ham- 
mers striking  the  drills  and  driving  them  deep  into  the 
rocks,  preparing  for  the  explosion  that  was  to  rend  the  solid 
mass.  Massive  pillars  of  ore  are  left  standing  at  intervals 
for  the  support  of  the  roof,  and  as  the  light  falls  on  these 
the  glitter  ot  the  yellow  mineral  gives  a  singular  and  strik- 
ing effect  to  the  scene,  and  helps  to  lighten  the  cavernous 
gloom.  My  companion  explains  everything  as  we  wend  our 
way  along  narrow  passages,  and  points  out  how  much  ore 
has  been  left  in  the  supporting  pillars — I  should  say  consi- 
derably more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole.  By-and-bye  these 
pillars  will  be  removed  and  replaced  by  wooden  supports, 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  ore, 
but  this  is  an  expensive  process,  and  one  requiring  great 
care.  Having  gone  through  the  main  galleries  of  the  first 
level  or  story,  we  descended  a  second  shaft  to  a  lower  level. 
Here  the  same  process  had  been  repeated ;  chambers  open- 
ed right  and  left  according  to  the  strike  of  the  deposit,  or 
series  of  parallel  deposits.  Iron  tramways  were  laid  down, 
on  which  the  ore  was  conveyed  from  the  workings  to  the 
outcast  shaft.  Hero,  too,  bands  of  miners  were  plying  their 
labors,  and  tearing  out  the  bowels  of  the  hill.  I  began  now 
to  comprehend  the  plan  of  the  mine,  and  to  understand  the 
method  followed  in  these  laborious  excavations.  A  vertical 
shaft  was  first  sunk  and  cross-cuts  were  then  driven  out 
from  the  shaft  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  of  the  deposits, 
which  are  in  beds  or  pockets.  These  being  reached,  levels 
are  driven  right  and  left  into  the  deposits,  which  are  carried 
on  till  the  ore  in  each  direction  is  exhausted.  In  order  to 
reach  the  deeper  deposits,  the  working  field  is  divided  into 
various  horizons  or  stories,  the  distance   between  two  of 
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which  is  from  ten  to  twenty  fathoms.  At  the  point  where 
each  joins  the  shaft  a  hooking-on  place  is  made.  The  levels, 
which  serve  as  bases  to  two  consecutive  horizons  or  stories, 
are  connected  by  workings.  The  lower  level  serves  to  bring 
in  air  from  the  downcast  shaft,  and  the  upper  level  takes  it 
back  to  the  up-cast  shaft,  with  which  it  is  placed  in  com- 
munication. Thus,  as  the  mine  deepens,  the  series  of  stories 
is  extended,  until  no  more  ore  is  found.  In  the  case  of 
Betts  Cove  mine,  to  all  appearance  many  years  must  elapse 
before  the  ore  will  be  exhausted.  In  fact,  no  one  can  tell 
how  far  these  enormous  deposits  extend.  No  signs  of  ex- 
haustion are  yet  apparent.  The  lowest  workings  are  four 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  and  four  stories  or  levels 
have  been  formed.  I  did  not  care  to  go  down  to  the  deep- 
est depths,  as  it  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  scenes 
already  passed  through.  In  fact,  with  the  heat  and  fatigue, 
I  began  now  to  long  for  the  upper  air.  I  had  obtained  a 
very  fair  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  copper  mine,  although  I 
had  gone  through  no  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  workings. 
Four  or  five  hours  would  be  necessary  to  go  through  the 
whole.  I  was  not  sorry  when,  dripping  with  perspiration, 
I  emerged  from  the  mine  and  once  more  breathed  the  cool 
air.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  that  all  those  huge  cavities 
have  been  scooped  out  in  the  short  space  ot  three  years. 
They  look  more  like  the  work  of  half  a  century.  The 
amount  of  labor  expended  here  is  simply  enormous.  To 
plan  and  execute  such  works,  with  such  rapidity,  required 
no  small  amount  of  energy  and  skill. 
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LIFE  AT   BETTS   COVE. 

Time  passes  right  pleasantly  at  Betts  Cove.  I  have  sel- 
dom enjoyed  any  visit  more  than  the  brief  one  I  paid  to  the 
region  of  copper.  It  is  one  of  the  busiest  places  imaginable. 
Everyone  has  his  work  and  goes  at  it  with  a  will.  The  ut- 
most kindness  and  hospitality  is  shown  to  the  visitor,  but 
during  the  working  hour,?  of  the  day  he  must  find  his  own 
subjects  of  interest  and  amusement ;  people  whose  whole 
mind  is  given  to  copper  have  no  time  for  dawdling  away 
with  the  passing  stranger.  But  thiy  makes  the  hour  of  re- 
union at  the  midday  lunch  all  the  pleasanter,  and  the  late 
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dinner,  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  when  all  care  is  laid  aside, 
very  delightful.  Then  the  operations  of  the  day  are  freely 
discussed,  and  plans  for  the  morrow  looked  at ;  general  con- 
versation sets  in,  perhaps  a  little  streaked  with  copper,  but 
genial  and  pleasant ;  music  lendi3  its  enchantment,  and  you 
forget  that  you  are  in  an  outlying  corner  of  creation,  sur- 
rounded by  wild  and  rugged  rocks.  The  officers  of  the  mine 
are  all  young  gentlemen  of  good  education,  and  give  a  tone 
to  the  society  of  the  place.  During  the  winter  season  they 
give  concerts,  public  readings,  lectures,  and  occasionally  en- 
gage in  amateur  theatricals,  thus  affording  to  the  little  com- 
munity, wfeen  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  pure  and  elevating  recreation.  A  visit  to  Betts  Cove 
will  richly  repay  the  toil  and  trouble  of  reaching  that  out 
of  the  way  locality.  The  air  is  pure  and  bracing.  Early 
hours  are  observed.  At  six  o'clock  the  labour  bell  summons 
all  to  toil,  and  to  answer  its  call  bed  must  be  sought  at  an 
early  hour.  Everyone  feels,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  that  by 
honest  toil  he  has  "  earned  a  night's  repose."  No  dissipa- 
tions or  midnight  revelries  disturb  the  repose  of  Betts  Cove. 

THE   VISIT  OF  A   BISHOP. 

One  day  during  my  stay  a  beautiful  little  yacht  glided 
into  the  harbour.  It  proved  to  be  the  Lavrocl;  having  on 
board  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  the  recently  appointed 
Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  with  his  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Murray.  He  was  engaged  on  a  tour  of  visitation,  and  had 
been  visiting  the  churches  under  his  care  on  Labrador  and 
the  northern  shores  of  this  I.sland.  His  diocese  is  the  largest 
in  the  world,  embracing  Newfoundland,  an  island  larger 
than  Ireland,  Bermuda,  and  the  peninsula  of  Labrador,  with 
a  coast  line  of  one  thousand  miles.  With  such  a  charge,  he 
would  require  to  be  a  good  sailor,  as  much  of  his  time  must 
be  spent  at  sea,  visiting  his  churches.  Had  St.  Paul  fore- 
seen the  possibility  of  a  bishop  being  called  upon  to  preside 
over  such  a  diocese  he  would  doubtless  have  enumerated 
among  the  qualifications  of  a  bishop  "not  subject  to  sea 
sickness."  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Bishop  Jones 
preach  two  admirable  sermons  in  the  church  at  Betts  Cove. 
He  seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  man  required  for  Newfound- 
land at  the  present  time.  He  is  no  narrow  sectarian  bigot, 
inflated  with  ideas  of  his  own  importance  and  despising 
others  as  outside  the  fold ;  but  Uberal  in  his  views,  friendly 
and  genial  towards  all.  and  while,  of  course,  warml}^  attach- 
ed to  his  own  Church,  able  to  appreciate  excellence  in  others. 
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He  will  be  a  lover  of  peace  and  a  promotor  of  concord.  From 
personal  experience  I  can  testify  that  he  is  "  given  to  hospi- 
tality "  on  board  the  beautiful  little  Lavrock  But  I  must 
now  return  to  copper. 

THE  SCENERY  OF  BETTS  COVE. 

Around  Betts  Cove  the  scenery  is  wild  and  rugged  in  the 
extreme,  but  not  without  a  certain  beauty  and  grandeur. 
When  you  ascend  the  highest  hill  and  look  around,  the  eye 
can  at  first  discern  scarce  a  particle  of  vegetation.  All  about 
are  ridges  of  naked  rocks  carved  into  fantastic  shapes,  with 
small  valleys  between,  and  peak  after  peak  having  every 
variety  of  form.  In  the  hollows  between  these  ridges  nu- 
merous lakelets  nestle,  their  bright  waters  breaking  the 
monotony  and  giving  a  certain  beauty  to  the  scene.  In 
some  of  the  little  vales,  too,  groves  of  firs  are  discernible. 
The  whole  region  must  have  been  subjected  at  some  geolo- 
gical era  to  great  disturbances,  which  have  lett  the  surface 
broken  and  rugged.  It  looks  as  if  a  sea  when  running 
mountain  high  in  a  storm  had  been  suddenly  frozen,  the 
ridges  of  the  waves  being  now  represented  by  the  rocky 
outlines  of  the  hills,  which  present  a  billowy  aspect.  But 
doubtless  it  was  during  those  convulsions  that  these  old 
Silurian  rocks  were  chai  ^ed  with  the  precious  mineral  de- 
posits which  human  industry  is  now  extracting,  and  that  by 
pressure  of  the  up-heaving  forces  they  were  brought  within 
reach  of  man.  Nature  has  compensated  for  outward  barren- 
ness by  the  rich  treasures  she  has  hid  within.  I  love  to 
look  on  these  ancient  rocks,  with  the  scars  of  centuries  on 
their  brow,  seamed  and  torn  by  the  gnawing  tooth  of  time, 
but  still  stately  and  defiant.  To  their  very  summits  they 
are  now  colored  a  rich  brown,  which  adds  a  charm  to  their 
venerable  appearance.  Stern  and  rugged  grandeur  is  the 
idea  they  suggest  to  my  mind.  Especially  is  this  felt  along 
the  shore,  where  the  great  cliffs  overhang  the  waves,  fantas- 
tic in  form,  bold  and  sweeping  in  outline,  grand  in  their 
stern  beauty.  From  the  top  of  Betts  Head  the  view  of 
Green  Bay,  as  it  opens  up,  with  its  islets  and  promontories, 
its  bright  waves  dancing  under  the  summer's  sun,  its  hills 
fading  away  into  the  dim  distance,  is  beautiful  in  the  high- 
est degree.  More  magnificent  scenery  than  that  of  Notre 
Dame  Bay  and  its  splendid  arms  could  scarcely  be  found 
in  all  this  beautiful  world.  There  is  one  little  bit  of  scenery 
a  short  distance  from  Betts  Cove  Avhich  I  can  recommend 
to  a  lover  of  the  picturesque.     It  is  found  by  following  up 
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the  ravine  at  whose  mouth  m  the  harbor  till  a  pretty  little 
poud  is  reached,  which  was  named,  during  my  visit,  "Katie's 
Lake,"  in  compliment  to  a  fair  young  bride  who  had  just 
arrived  from  Scotland,  and  who  is  to  make  Betts  Cove  her 
home.  Here  the  glen  widens,  and  the  encompassing  rocks, 
with  their  rich  brown  colouring  and  varied  fantastic  forms, 
have  fashioned  a  little  amphitheatre  of  rare  beauty,  where, 
with  the  glorious  sky  reflected  in  the  pullucid  waters,  and 
the  stillness  unbroken  even  by  the  chirping  of  a  bird,  a  quiet 
hour  with  a  book  or  a  friend  can  be  enjoyed.  I  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  Katie's  Lake  and  to  another  lakelet  a  little 
further  on,  which  for  certain  reasons,  as  I  am  informed,  is 
to  be  known  to  posterity  as  "  Harvey's  Lake."  The  view 
from  one  of  the  peaks  overlooking  these  lakelets  away  over 
a  wilderness  of  billowy  rocks  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
grand  Bay  of  Notre  Dame  on  the  other,  is  very  striking, 
and  has  to  me  all  the  charms  of  perfect  novelty. 

HOW  THE  ORE  WAS    DEPOSITED. 

Leaving  the  {esthetic  view,  I  must  now  turn  to  the  econ- 
omic, for  in  such  a  place  copper  will  break  in  notwithstand- 
ing poetic  fancies.     The  question  arises,  how  were  these 
mineral  deposits  formed  originally,  and  how  came  these  old 
rocks  to  be  charged  with  such  valuable  treasures.      The 
question  is  a  difficult  and  complicated  one,  but  science  has 
done  something  towards  its  solution.     The  ore  found  here 
is  a  yellow  sulphuret  of  copper,  but  it  has  not  been  deposit- 
ed in  regular  veins  or  lodes,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  in 
irregular  bunches,  called  "  pockets "  by  the  miners,  or  in 
beds  or  masses,  and  the  largest  deposits  are  found  where  the 
foldings  of  the  strata  occur.  The  extent  of  these  beds  of  cop- 
per may  be  imagined,  from  the  fact  mentioned  in  a  former 
letter,  that  at  Betts  Cove  one  of  them  was  found  to  be  over 
sixty  feet  in  depth  and  of  very  considerable  breadth.     In 
mining,  these  "  pockets  "  are  searched  for,  and  when  found 
the  levels  are  driven  in  upon  them,  right  and  left,  till  all 
their  contents  are  exhausted,  and  then  new  ones  are  sought. 
By  the  disturbances  of  equilibrium  to  which  the  crust  of 
the  earth  was  subjected  at  former  periods  fissures  or  cracks 
were  formed  in  the  rocks,  whether  these  were  igneous  or 
sedimentary;  and  either  at  the  moment  of  their  formation, 
or  subsequently,  these  openings  were  filled  with  special  sub- 
stances which  came  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  either  in 
a  molten  state  or  one  of  vapor  or  of  solution.     This  is  the 
origin  of  all  mineral  veins.     In  some  cases  the  crack  was 
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filled  by  the  iujectiou  of  the  melted  aubstaucea  tbrmiug  the 
central  maas,  juat  aa  lava  liowing  tVom  a  volcano  tilla  ui)  a 
hollow.  In  other  caijea  no  auch  injectiona  occurred,  but 
vapoura  were  given  off  by  the  central  masa  which  came  up 
and  formed  deposits  on  cooling,  covering  the  aides  of  the 
tisauro  with  cryatala.  Then,  after  the  depositiona  took  place, 
atmospheric  ageuta  penetrated  the  mass,  giving  rise  to  vari- 
ous reactions  and  more  or  less  complex  solutions,  which,  in 
their  turn,  made  deposits,  forming  crystals  in  the  wet  way. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  these  chemical  actions 
went  on  during  enormous  periods  of  time  in  which  the 
vapours  and  solutions  may  have  changed,  resulting  in  ef- 
fects of  double  decomposition  under  the  combined  action 
of  time  and  immense  pressure.  Then,  at  times,  the  fracture, 
after  being  filled  up,  may  have  been  reopened  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  lining  up  reproduced,  thus  resulting  in  greater 
complexity  from  the  action  of  different  minerals  in  the  same 
vein.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  yellow  sulphuret  of  cop- 
per found  so  abundantly  in  this  region  was  originally  dis- 
aolved  in  water,  and  by  chemical  action,  continued  for  ages, 
under  enormous  pressure,  infiltrated  the  rocky  substances  in 
which  it  is  now  found,  just  as  bones  have  been  fossilised  by 
the  dissolution  of  every  particle  of  the  bone,  rocky  particles 
replacing  them.  No  doubt,  too,  in  the  deposition  and  modi- 
fication of  mineral  veins,  electric  action  plaj'ed  an  import- 
ant part,  producing  on  a  large  scale  what  we  now  see  done 
in  a  small  way  by  the  process  of  electrotyping.  This  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  mineral  veins  have  been 
formed.  Though  born  of  earth-throes,  yet  long  ages  may 
have  been  required  to  bring  them  to  their  present  condition, 
through  chemical  and  electric  action  carried  on  under  enor- , 
mous  pressure,  in  the  deep  laboratories  of  the  earth. 

niE   FUTURE   OF  OUll   TUNING   INDUSTRY. 

I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  copper-mining 
is  destined  to  undergo  an  immense  development  here  in  the 
near  future.  I  ground  this  opinion  on  undeniable  facts. 
Already  about  75,000  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  single  deposit  at  Betts  Cove  without  producing  any 
symptoms  of  exhaustion.  Tilt  Cove  is  hardly  second  to  it  in 
richness.  The  Betts  Cove  Mining  Co.  are  already  opening 
three  other  mines — one  at  Hall's  Bay,  another  at  Southwest 
Arm,  and  a  third  at  Little  Bay,  which  far  surpasses  any  dis- 
covery yet  made.  A  wealthy  Loudon  company  have  leased 
from  Messrs.  Browning  and  White  a  mine  which  has  got 
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the  queer  uame  of  "  Naked  Mau,"  paying  them  a  royalty  ot 
eight  shillings  sterling  per  ton  on  all  ore  exported.  A  Nova 
Scotia  company  is  working  two  other  locations  on  a  moder- 
ate scale.  So  that  already  we  have  eight  copper  mines  in 
operation.  The  development  of  the  serpentine  rocks,  with 
which  our  copper  ore  is  always  associated,  is  immense — be- 
tween three  thousand  and  four  thousand  square  miles  in 
the  whole  island;  but  the  grand  centre  is  from  Cape  John 
around  the  shores  of  Notre  Dame  Bay.  All  the  mines  1 
have  enumerated  are  here.  Constant  rei)orts  of  new  disco- 
veries are  pouring  in,  and  speculation  is  rife.  More  and  more 
the  attention  of  capitalists  will  be  drawn  to  this  rich  min- 
eral region.  The  interior  as  well  as  the  seaboard  will  be 
prospected ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  as  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  country  is  all  of  the  same  mineral  character,  that 
great  discoveries  will  be  made  in  the  future.  Meantime, 
from  their  present  headquarters,  the  Betts  Cove  Mining 
Company  will  conduct  fresh  operations,  as  occasion  ofters. 
They  have  great  advantages  over  all  others,  having  skilful 
engineers  and  miners,  with  all  appliances  for  mining  in 
abundance.  The  proximity  of  these  imnes  to  England,  and 
the  low  rates  at  which  ore  can  be  convoyed  to  Swansea,  are 
also  favorable  to  the  development  of  oui*  luiuing  industry. 
Should  a  railway  be  built  across  the  island  to  the  coal  fields 
around  St.  George's  Bay  and  Grand  Lake,  our  own  coal 
would  become  available  for  smelting  purposes.  Wo  may 
then  safely  predict  great  things  in  conuuction  with  -copper 
mining  in  Newfoundland. 

Wonderful  accounts  were  current  at  Betts  Cove  ot  their 
new  mine  opened  by  the  company  at  Little  Bay.  Having 
been  kindly  oftered  by  Mr.  Ellershauseu  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  it  with  him  as  a  companion  I  gladly  embraced  it, 
and  shall  relate  my  experience  in  my  next  letter. 
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LETTEK  FOUKTH, 


EL  DOKADU — THE  WONDERFUL  COl'PER  MINE  AT  LITTLE  BAY. 

It  was  a  glorious  afternoon,  on  f.he  24th  of  August,  when 
I  embarked  in  the  steamer  Horcidef  for  Little  Bay,  the  seat 
of  the  new  copper  mine,  of  which  I  hh,d  been  hearing  such 
glowing  accounts  that  they  seen»ed  half  fabulous.  On  leav- 
ing Betls  CDve  we  found  ourselves  at  once  afloat  in  the 
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grand  bay  of  Notre  Dance.  There  was  hardly  a  ripple  on 
the  water.  A  bright  blue  .sky  without  a  cloud  was  over- 
head. The  little  waves  danced  merrily  around  the  vessel 
under  the  bright  rays  of  a  summer  .^  sun.  As  we  sped  on- 
ward the  bay  opened  out,  and  we  could  distinguish  Cape 
John  at  the  one  extremit^y  of  its  mouth  and  Twillingate  at 
the  other,  some  forty-five  miles  apart.  Tilt  Cove,  Nipper's 
Harbor,  Rogue's  Harbor  were  pointed  out,  and  the  entrance 
of  Green  Bay  was  passed.  This  fine  bay,  with  its  noble  pic- 
turesque scenery,  stretches  far  inlan J.  It  has  lo  less  than 
five  arms  designated,  the  northwest,  the  middle,  the  south- 
west, the  western,  and  the  southern  arms  of  Green  Bay. 
These  are  separated  from  each  other  by  promontories  which 
are  believed  to  be  the  best  mineral  lands  in  the  island,  and 
destined  to  be  the  great  mining  centres  of  the  future.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  magnificent  scene 
than  that  which  now  spread  .before  our  eyes — ocean  dimp- 
ling and  laughing  in  the  bright  sunshine ;  the  great  rugged 
clifts  softened  by  distance,  rearing  their  peaks  against  the 
sky;  capes  aod  islets  of  every  form,  standing  out  bright  and 
distinct  in  the  clear  atmosphere.  It  was  a  sight  to  be  re- 
membered for  life.  Only  on  Loch  Lomond  or  Windermere 
have  I  looked  on  finer  scenery.  Having  crossed  the  mouth 
of  Green  Bay  we  approached  Little  Bay  Head,  and  presently 
entered  Little  Bay,  on  whose  shores  was  the  new  mine,  open- 
ed only  a  fortnight  previously.  Grand  perpendicular  cliffs, 
from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  covered 
with  the  nests  of  sea  fowl,  are  passed,  the  water  being  deep 
to  their  very  base.  We  admire  their  fantastic  forms,  and 
try  to  twist  their  outlines  into  human  or  animal  shapes  as 
we  continually  change  our  point  of  view.  Suddenly  the 
aspect  of  the  shore  changes — low  rounded  hills  covered  with 
verdant  woods  slope  gently  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
rich  foliage  of  the  trees  gladdens  the  eye  as  the  wide  sweep 
of  forest  comes  into  view  far  and  wide.  The  barren  rocks 
have  disappeared,  and  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
forest  scenery  on  both  sides  of  the  bay.  All  eyes  are  now 
.strained  in  the  direction  of  the  mine ;  and  presently  over 
the  tops  of  the  trees  we  can  see  the  blue  smoke  aereending 
in  the  still  atmosphere  from  the  huts  of  the  infant  settle- 
ment, as  yet  but  two  weeks  old.  We  have  just  sntered  In- 
dian Bight  and  are  approaching  the  shore,  when  suddenly 
a  number  of  loud  explosions  are  heard,  and  echo  along  the 
hill  tops  like  thunder  peals.      All  is  now  excitement  on 
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board,  as  we  know  that  these  are  caused  by  the  blasting  of 
the  rocks  at  the  hill  top  where  the  mine  has  been  opened. 
All  are  now  eager  to  leap  ashore  and  see  the  new  El  Dorado. 

COPPER  CLIFF — QUARRYING   THE  ORE. 

The  steamer  now  approaches  a  beautiful  sandy  beach,  and 
drops  her  anchor  a  few  yards  from  the  shore,  which  is  lined 
by  the  sturdy  forms  of  the  miners,  who  have  by  this  time 
finished  their  day's  work,  it  being  past  six  o'clock.  We 
can  discern  among  the  trees  spaces  cleared,  and  eight  or  ten 
houses  formed  of  rough  boards  already  erected.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  land  amid  cordial  greetings,  and  are  traversing 
the  streets  of  the  infant  settlement,  which  are  already  rude- 
ly marked  by  blazed  paths  through  the  trees.  The  mine, 
however,  is  not  here,  but  about  half  a  mile  distant  on  the 
summit  of  a  low  hill.  After  a  brief  pause  we  started  for 
the  mine,  Mr.  Ellershausen  leading  the  way  with  rapid 
strides  through  swamp  and  bushes,  till  we  reach  a  winding 
path,  up  which  we  climb,  with  no  small  difficulty,  clutching 
the  branches  and  roots  of  the  trees,  till  panting  and  exhaust- 
ed, we  reach  the  summit,  scramble  through  a  little  morass, 
and  there  before  us  is  Little  Bay  miiie.  What  a  sight  we 
gaze  upon  here  !  It  is  simply  a  great  cliff  of  copper  ore  that 
we  are  looking  at,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  height, 
and  of  undetermined  length  and  thickness ;  but  the  frontage, 
where  work  has  been  commenced,  seems  to  be  about  twelve 
hundred  or  fourteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  we  are 
told  that  the  ore  is  found  thirty  or  forty  feet  back  from  the 
brow  of  the  cliff".  On  the  face  of  this  copper  clifi"  the  miners 
are  at  work  quarrying  literally  the  great  blocks  of  copper. 
The  bottom  of  the  cliff  is  strewed  with  these  glittering 
masses,  small  and  great,  and  piles  are  being  heaped  up  for 
shipment.  I  noticed  one  mass  which  had  just  been  brought 
down  by  one  of  the  explosions  we  heard  as  we  approached, 
and  it  was  estimated  to  be  at  least  three  tons  in  weight, 
and  appeared  to  be  full  of  ore.  The  quality,  too,  we  are  in- 
formed, is  No.  1  ore.  Nothing  equal  to  such  a  huge  surface 
development  of  copper  ore  has  ever  been  previously  found 
here,  or  I  believe  elsewhere.  We  scramble  up  the  shelving 
cliff",  examining  the  cavities  left  by  the  detached  masses. 
Loud  and  varied  are  the  exclamations  of  wonder,  and  great 
the  excitement  among  our  little  group  Nearly  every  por- 
tion of  the  cliff"  seems  to  be  charged  with  ore.  T'  iugh  only 
a  fortnight  has  elapsed  since  the  gi'ound  was  first  broken, 
a  pretty  large  cargo  of  ore  appears  to  be  ready  for  shipment. 
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The  extent  of  the  deposit  is  not,  of  course,  known,  but  the 
"costeening"  already  done  has  determined  that  it  is  im- 
mense, and  eclipses  entirely  all  previous  discoveries.  Those 
best  qualified  to  judge  believe  that  this  deposit  is  of  far 
greater  value  than  all  hitherto  found,  if  compressed  into  a 
single  mine.  The  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  the  ore  is 
mined,  or  rather  quarried,  is  also  an  important  considera- 
tion. Of  course  the  surface  development  will  ere  long  be 
exhausted;  and  then  the  usual  mining  under  ground  will 
commence,  but  no  such  expenditure  as  at  Betts  Cove  or  Tilt 
Gove  will  be  necessary. 

-*  A   FINE  HARBOR— FACILITIES   FOR  SHIPPING. 

"'^^  Nature  has  placed  this  great  copper  deposit  along  the 
brow  of  a  low  hill,  from  which  there  is  a  gentle  decline  of 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  harbour  five  miles  in  length, 
completely  land-locked,  and  having  a  great  depth  of  water 
almost  to  the  shore.  There  is  no  finer  harbor  in  the  island 
than  that  which  lies  so  near  to  the  mine,  as  though  nature 
had  been  determined  to  do  nothing  by  halves  in  codnection 
with  it.  A  tramway  from  the  mine  to  the  harbor  was  far 
advanced  when  I  visited  the  spot,  and  in  one  month  from 
the  time  when  it  was  first  opened  a  cargo  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  tons  would  be  shipped  for  Swansea,  the  value 
of  which,  even  at  the  present  low  price  of  copper,  could 
hardly  be  under  £7  sterling  per  ton,  as  the  ore  gives  on 
analysis  an  average  of  l't.27  per  cent,  of  copper.  When  I 
was  there  some  two  hundred  men  were  at  work  ;  now  there 
are  four  hundred.  The  site  for  a  settlement,  where  we  land- 
ed at  Indian  Bight,  is  admirable.  A  fine  valley,  with  rich 
soil  and  good  timber,  stretches  far  inland,  presenting  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  rugged  rocks  around  Betts  Cove  and  Tilt 
Cove.  The  mining  population  which  will  rapidly  be  gather- 
ed here  will  be  able  to  obtain  gardens  and  small  farms. 
Timber,  too,  can  be  obtained  in  abundance  all  round.  I  did 
not  see  the  harbor  where  the  ore  will  be  shipped,  but  I  was 
told  it  is  very  favorable  for  a  settlement,  having  good  soil 
all  around. 

HOW  THE  NEW   MINE   WAS  DISCOVERED. 

Fortunately  the  Betts  Cove  Mining  Company  have  ob- 
tained a  lease  of  the  property  by  agreeing  to  pay  a  royalty 
to  the  lucky  owners.  By  them  the  mine  will  be  worked 
with  skill  and  energy.  Three  individuals  are  said  to  be  the 
holders  of  the  mining  license,  and  with  these  the  company 
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have  entered  into  an  arrangement.  It  is  a  remarkable  tact 
that  the  license  had  only  a  month  to  run  when  the  disco- 
very was  made.  Numerous  prospectors  had  visited  Little 
Bay  and  chipped  away  at  the  rocks  without  finding  the  de- 
posit, which  was  covered  by  trees  and  foliage.  A  poor  fish- 
erman was  the  discoverer  at  last,  but  the  locality  being 
under  a  mining  license  he  could  get  no  title  to  it,  and  for 
the  small  sum  of  £10  he  revealed  the  secret  to  the  license- 
holders.  Rich  capitalists  will  reap  the  benefit.  "To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given."  ,_,  ^ 

DiftEAMS  OF  THE   FUTURE.  "  '"-'^ 

The  shades  of  night  were  gathering  around  as  we  re- 
embarked  for  Betts  Cove.  A  glorious  moon  was  pouring 
out  her  light  on  the  waters,  and  the  scene  in  crossing  the 
bay  was  not  less  enchanting  than  by  day.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  the  beauties  of  nature  received  small  share  of  at- 
tention from  us.  The  wonders  of  the  new  mine  filled  our 
thoughts,  and  the  talk  on  board  was  deeply  tinged  with 
copper.  Undoubtedly  this  will  be  the  great  mine  of  the 
future,  and  for  years  will  take  the  lead.  A  large  population 
will  collect  here.  The  forest  will  be  smitten  down ;  the 
abodes  of  men  will  spring  up ;  churches  and  schools  will  be 
erected ;  gardens  will  bloom ;  and  where  now  silence  and 
solitude  reign  the  din  from  labour's  anvil  will  resound,  the 
laugh  of  children  will  be  heard,  and  "  the  wilderness  will 
rejoice  and  blossom  like  the  rose."  The  natural  advantages 
of  Little  Bay,  or  "Copper  Clifl^,"  as  I  proposed  to  call  it,  are 
so  great  that  it  is  sure  to  grow  rapidly.  A  single  year  will 
witness  an  amazing  progress.  As  I  sailed  back  in  the  moon- 
light and  looked  at  the  great  rocks  casting  their  shadows 
on  the  waters  and  at  the  primeval  forests  along  the  shores, 
I  pictured  to  myself  the  "good  time  coming,"  when  a  vast 
mining  and  farming  population  will  overspread  these  soli- 
tudes, and  the  smoke  from  the  furnaces  and  workshops  and 
mines  will  darken  the  air,  and  the  hills  will  be  re-echoing 
with  the  blows  of  the  miners,  and  the  harbors  crowded  with 
shipping ;  when  railways  will  vjonnect  this  region  with  the 
capital,  and  with  the  fine  farming  and  mining  lands  of  the 
West ;  and  a  va.  *:  mining  interest,  pouring  wealth  into  the 
country,  and  furnishing  remunerative  employment  to  thou- 
sands, will  have  grown  to  vast  dimensions  here,  and  over- 
shadowed our  diminished  fisheries  on  which  we  are  now 
chiefi}^  dependent.  I  indulged  in  such  dreams  till  Betts  Cove 
was  reached  and  the  journey  ended. 
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LETTER  FIFTH. 


LITTLE  BAY  MINE  REVISITED. 

In  my  last  letter  I  gave  an  account  of  my  visit,  on  the 
24ith  of  August,  to  the  wonderful  mine  at  Little  Baj'',  which, 
at  that  date,  had  been  opened  only  one  fortnight.  On  the 
22nd  of  September  I  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  it  a  se- 
cond visit  in  company  with  His  Excellency  Sir  John  H. 
Glover,  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  who  was  then  on  an 
excursion  across  the  island,  and  touched  at  Little  Bay  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  new  mine,  of  which  such 
wonderful  accounts  were  current.  I  found  the  progress 
made  in  those  three  weeks  simply  astounding.  The  tram- 
way from  the  mine  to  the  harbour,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length,  was  completed,  and  three  thousand  tons  of  ore 
had  passed  over  it  and  been  shipped.  A  largo  steamer  had 
just  completed  her  cargo  of  twelve  hundred  tons,  and  ano- 
ther was  filling  up  with  oro.  Five  hundred  and  thirty  men 
were  at  work.  The  surfac  '■  development  of  ore  was  consid- 
erably reduced,  more  than  six  thousand  tons  of  rock  having 
been  quarried  and  blasted.  Au  excellent  wharf  of  respect- 
able dimensions  had  been  built,  and  all  the  requisite  appli- 
ances for  loading  vessels  were  complete.  The  new  settlement 
at  Indian  Bight,  so  prettily  situated  amid  forest  trees,  had 
developed  with  the  increased  demand  for  house  room,  and 
could  now  boast  of  its  "Water  street"  and  "Hif]jh  street." 
The  houses  were  rather  of  the  extemporised  ordf  of  archi- 
tecture, and  presented  a  great  variety  of  pattern^  but  ere 
winter  sets  in  they  will,  in  many  instances,  be  replaced  by 
others  of  a  more  comfortable  type.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  the  appearance  of  this  little  village,  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant of  which  could  only  boast  of  a  five  weeks'  residence, 
was  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  the  streets  having  been  cut 
roughly  through  the  forests,  and  the  tall  trees  still  over- 
hanging the  roofs.  Taking  into  account  the  work  done,  the 
quantity  of  ore  shipped,  the  wonderful  transformation  effect- 
ed in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  the  annals  of  mining  present  no  parallel  to  the  opera- 
tions at  Little  Bay.  The  shipping  season  will  close  about 
the  middle  of  December,  and  before  that  time  it  is  expected 
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that  ten  thousand  tons  of  ore  will  be  shipped.  The  secret 
of  this  rapid  development  in  mining  lies  in  the  fact  that 
men  and  materials  were  supplied  from  Betts  Cove,  which  is 
but  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  that  the  whole  operations  were 
directed  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  Mr.  EUershausen. 

LITTLE   BAY   MINE   ECLIPSED.  i 

Events  succeed  each  other  with  great  rapidity  in  the  for- 
tunes of  oar  mining  district.  I  had  the  honor  of  accompa-  . 
uying  His  Excellency  the  Governor  on  his  journey  acrosa 
the  island,  and  when  we  returned,  after  the  absence  of  three 
weeks  from  the  time  we  called  in  at  Little  Bay,  we  were 
informed  that  another  mine  in  the  Southwest  Arm  ot  Green  - 
Bay  had  been  opened  which  quite  eclipsed  even  the  glories 
of  Little  Bay.  A  person  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
matter,  and  whose  statements  are  quite  trustworthy,  assured 
me  that  the  Southwest  Arm  mine  surpassed  Little  Bay  as 
much  as  that  mine  excelled  all  the  others  in  value.  To  be-  .. 
gin  with,  the  ore  contains  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  pure  cop- 
per, and  is  thus  equal  to  the  ore  shipped  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  more  than  double  in  value  any  ore  hit- 
herto found  in  Newfoundland.  In  regard  to  quantity, 
there  is,  as  at  Little  Bay,  a  very  large  surface  development, 
in  the  shape  ol  an  immense  cliff  of  copper,  and  the  process 
of  "  costeening  "  has  revealed  extensive  deposits  of  a  most 
promising  description.  The  Betts  Cove  company  have  leased  • 
this  property  on  a  royalty  of  eight  shillings  per  ton,  and 
are  now  carrying  on  active  operations.  A  tramway  will 
soon  be  completed,  a  mile  in  length ;  a  wharf  built ;  and  ere 
the  season  closes,  two  thousand  tons  of  ore  are  expected  to 
be  shipped.  This  is  the  style  in  which  mining  is  carried  on 
here.  Skill  and  capital  combined  make  rapid  work.  From 
the  great  centre  at  Betts  Cove  skilful  workmen  and  over- 
seers, with  all  the  necessary  tools  and  appliances,  are  fur- 
nished at  the  shortest  notice.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
success  achieved.  Were  the  work  to  be  attempted  by  a 
new  company  who  had  to  bring  men  and  materials  from  a 
distance,  the  development  of  the  mine  would  not  be  as  far 
advanced  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  as  it  is  now  atier  the 
lapse  of  six  weeks.  This  new  mine  is  owned  by  six'indi- 
viduals  in  St.  John's,  who  had  previously  tried  mining  on 
a  small  scale,  without  any  success.  It  was  only  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Betts  Cove  company  that  its  capa- 
bilities were  developed.  The  facilities  for  shipping  the  ore 
and  for  carrying  on  general  operations  are  not,  however, 
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nearly  so  favorable  as  at  Little  Bay.  The  incline  Ironi  the 
harbour  to  the  mine  is  very  steep,  and  the  whole  locality 
rugged ;  but  difficulties  will  bo  readily  overcome  where  ore 
containing  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  copper  is  to  be  obtained 

.v-j-'Vr.i      HOW  THE   ORE  IS   riMELTED. 

The  copper  ore  as  it  comes  from  the  mine  is  very  fa,r  from 
being  pure,  and  from  six  to  eight  different  operations  are  re- 
quisite to  remove  the  extraneous  substances  with  which  it 
is  mixed,  and  produce  pure  copper.  [Jsually  sulphur  and 
iron,  as  well  as  arsenic  and  antimony,  are  mixed  with  the 
ore.  The  first  process  is  to  roast  the  ore  in  reverberatory 
furnaces,  whereby  the  arsenic  and  sulphvir  are  driven  of!' 
and  the  iron  present  becomes  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  remov- 
ed by  union  with  silica.  The  copper  is  new  partly  a  sul- 
phide and  partly  an  oxide.  Increased  heat  decomposes  both, 
and  the  sulphur  and  oxide  unite  and  escape  as  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  leaving  the  copper  free.  ;     ■ 

,,  ;  PRODUCTION  OF  COPPER   ORE. 

The  great  copper-producing  countries  at  present  are  Corn- 
wall and  Devon  in  England,  Spain,  Chili,  Cuba,  Japaii,  South 
Australia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  English  copper  mines  are  now  closed,  owing  to 
the  low  price  of  copper  and  the  expense  of  working  the 
deep  Cornish  and  Devon  mines.  In  competition  with  the 
easily-worked  copper  mines  of  this  island,  they  are  unable 
to  hold  their  ground.  Over  all  other  copper-producing  coun- 
tries we  have  the  great  advantage  of  proximity  to  Swansea. 
It  would  be  cheaper  to  convey  ore  to  Swansea,  from  New- 
foundland by  sea  than  from  Cornwall  by  rail.  At  present 
steamers  carry  the  ore  from  Betts  Cove  to  Swansea  lor 
eighteen  shillings  sterling  per  ton.  Of  course  freights  are 
unusually  low  at  present,  the  average  formerly  being  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-four  shillings  per  ton.  The  former 
value  of  the  copper  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  may  be 
realised  by  a  glance  at  the  statistics,  »vhich  show  that  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years,  ending  in  1855,  the  cop- 
per ore  raised  in  these  two  countries  reached  7,884,305  tons, 
the  value  of  which  was  £50,964,388  sterling,  the  mean  price 
per  ton  being  £G  9s.  3d.,  and  the  average  yield  eight  per 
cent,  of  fine  copper.  In  1855  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon  yielded  195,193  tons  of  ore,  value  j£l,263,389.  Since 
that  date  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  number 
and  produce  of  those  mines,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
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them  were  being  worked  at  a  much  greater  depth,  and  there- 
fore at  vastly  increased  expense;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
(Aher  countries,  such  as  Spain,  Chili,  and  Australia,  were 
sending  .ncreased  quantities  of  copper  ore  to  Great  Britain, 
the  import  duties  having  been  entirely  removed  in  1863. 
I  have  not  access  to  any  later  returns  than  those  for  1871 
and  1872.  In  the  year  1871  the  total  production  of  the 
copper  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom  (chiefly  in  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire)  was  but  07,129  tons,  the  value  being  £887,- 
119;  and  in  1872  the  quantity  reached  91,983  tons,  which 
were  valued  at  £44;3,738.  Since  that  date  many  more  of 
the  English  mines  have  been  closed,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  quantity  of  ore  sent  last  year  from  New- 
foundland, to  Swansea,  being  about  50,000  tons,  exceeded 
the  production  of  the  whole  copper  mines  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Our  exports  of  copper  ore  form  no  inconsiderable 
item  in  the  total  imports  of  that  ore  into  Great  Britain.  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  1872,  the  latest  to  which  I  have  ac- 
cess, there  were  imported  that  year  into  the  United  Kingdom 
43,G5G  tons  copper  ore,  28,779  tons  of  regulus,  731  tons  of 
old  copper  for  remanufacture,  and  47,609  tons  of  unwrought 
and  part  wrought  ore.  The  total  value  of  these  imports 
was  £0,299,308.  Doubtless  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  imports  of  copper  ore  into  Great  Britain  since  1872  ; 
and  this  combined  with  the  existing  depression  in  all 
branches  of  trade  and  manufactures  has  sent  down  the  price 
of  copper  ore  at  Swansea  to  a  lower  figure  than  it  has  ever 
reached  previously.  Of  course  a  revival  in  trade  will  be 
followed  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  copper. 

USE   OF   COPPER. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  is  the  enormous  quantity  of  copper 
ore  raised  in  Great  Britain  and  imported  employed  in  the 
arts  and  industries?  The  answer  is  that,  both  alone  and  as 
an  alloy,  copper  is  most  extensively  employed  in  all  civilized 
countries.  The  value  of  manufactured  CDpper  exported  from 
Great  Britain  in  1872  was  £3,2 18,830— a  fact  which  explains 
her  immense  imports  of  the  ore.  Alone,  copper  is  used  for 
boilers,  pans,  etc.,  ii  igar  works,  distilleries,  breweries,  etc., 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  an  immense  variety  of  domestic 
and  culinary  utensils ;  for  ship  sheating,  for  telegraph  and 
other  wires,  and  a  great  variety  of  well  known  purposes. 
As  an  alloy  its  use  is  far  more  extensive  and  varied — 
whether  as  brass  (two  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  zinc) ;  mo- 
saic gold  (sixty-five  parts  copper,  thirty -five  zinc);  bath 
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metal  (seventy-eight  copper,  tweuty-two  zinc) ;  pinchbeck 
(three  copper  and  one  zinc);  ancient  bronze  (from  four  to 
fifteen  of  tin);  gun-metal  (ninety-one  copper,  nine  tin);  bell- 
metal  (seventy-eight  copper,  tvventy-tvvo  tin);  gong-metal 
(eighty  copper,  twenty  tin);  statuary  bronze,  varying  pro- 
portions of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  lead ;  German  silver — an 
alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  in  varying  proportions,  ac- 
cording to  the  colour  and  hardness  required ;  and  standard 
metal,  an  admixture  of  copper  and  manganese. 

WHY   COPPER   ORE   GOES  TO   SWANSEA. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  nearly  all  the  copper  ore  raised 
in  England  or  brought  there  is  melted  in  the  district  around 
Swansea ;  yet  in  that  region  theic  is  scarcely  a  particle  of 
copper  oju  Lu  be  found.  The  reason  is  that  South  Wales 
abounds  in  coals,  while  Cornwall  and  Devon  have  none  ; 
and  so,  while  the  steam  engines  of  these  mining  countries 
are  supplied  with  coal  from  Wales,  Coi-nwall  sends  its  co})- 
per  ore  to  be  smelted  in  the  coal  region.  The  Swansea 
district  alone  now  smelts  between  two  hundred  thousand 
and  three  hundred  thousand  tons  annually.  About  ten  or 
a  dozen  great  firms  possess  the  whole  of  thij  trade.  The 
smelters  are  not  employed  by  the  mine  owners  to  smelt  the 
ore;  they  purchase  it  on  s|:eculation,  smelt  it,  and  then  find 
a  market  for  the  metallic  copper.  The  sellers  and  the  buyers 
form  a  sort  of  family  party  which  meets  once  a  fortnight  at 
Swansea.  The  sale  is  not  by  auction,  but  by  tender  for 
each  lot,  or  ticketing;  and  experience  has  enabled  the 
smelters  to  approach  wonderfully  close  in  their  tenders  for 
each  particular  lot.  One  of  the  great  firms  has  been  known 
to  spend  nearly  a  half  a  million  sterling  in  o  le  year  for 
copper  ore,  besides  the  machinery  and  the  wages  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  smelting.  It  is  evident  from  the  exten- 
sive range  of  its  employment  in  the  arts  and  industries  that 
there  is  no  fear  of  any  over-production  of  copper,  so  that 
our  new  industry  stands  on  a  firm  founoation.  With  im- 
mense developments  of  ore  above  the  surface  and  such  facili- 
ties for  mining  it  underground  and  conveying  it  to  market 
at  a  cheap  rate,  we  are  in  good  condition  for  competing  with 
other  copper-producing  countries. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  present  letter  closes  the  series  descriptive  of  my  visit 
to  our  mining  region.  I  submit  that  the  facts  that  I  have 
stated,  warrant  large  expectations  regarding  our  mining  in- 
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(lustries,  and  point  to  a  future,  not  very  distant,  when  these 
will  have  reached  large  dimensions,  and  possibly  become 
the  most  important  of  all  our  interests,  throwing  into  the 
shade  our  fisheries.  The  discoveries  of  so  many  rich  depo- 
sits of  ore  in  rapid  succession,  and  after  but  a  limited  range 
of  explorations,  seems  to  me  indicative  of  a  mineral  region 
of  great  value,  in  which  fjrand  developments  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  future.  Our  fisheries  have  not  advanced  in  pro- 
ductiveness of  late  years,  and  seem  to  bo  more  and  more 
precarious.  Our  population  is  increasing,  and  we  require  an 
outlet  for  the  surplus  in  some  fresh  industry.  The  employ- 
ment of  a  proportion  of  our  labouring  population  in  mining 
will  have  the  eftect  of  improving  the  condition  of  those  who 
continue  fishermen,  and  imparting  skill  and  enterprise  to 
those  who  share  in  the  new  industry.  I  need  not  say  that 
a  great  increase  of  wealth  must  attend  productive  mining 
enterprises,  and  as  a  result  an  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  our  whole  population  will  follow.  The  mining  region  is 
sure  to  increase  rapidly  in  population ;  and  as  there  are  fine 
agricultural  lands  within  reach  of  the  mines,  these  will  be 
settled  and  cultivated,  and  the  produce  raised  will  find  a 
good  market  among  the  well-paid  miners.  The  coal-fields 
of  the  interior,  if  connected  with  the  mining  region  by  a 
railway,  would  supply  fuel  lor  smelting,  and  thus,  as  in 
every  other  other  country  where  minerals  are  found,  min- 
ing industry  will  here  give  an  immense  impulse  to  progress. 
Before  closing  I  wish  to  mention  that  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  Tilt  Cove  mine.  Owing  to  certain  cir- 
cumstances, operations  there  have  of  late  been  carried  on 
upon  a  moderate  scale  ;  but  the  best  judges  declare  that  the 
deposits  of  ore  there  are  immense,  and  superior  even  to  those 
at  Betts  Cove.  It  is  now  to  be  worked  energetically  and  on 
an  extensive  scale,  so  that  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  give  a 
good  account  of  Tilt  Cove  The  latest  accounts  state  that 
the  mine  at  Hall's  Bay,  also  worked  by  the  Betts  Cove  com- 
pany, is  developing  well,  and  promising  to  become  very  pro- 
ductive ;  and  that  f»  new  mine  at  Robert's  Arm,  owned  by 
Captain  Cleary,  and  leased  to  Mr.  Ellershausen,  gives  pro- 
mise of  great  productiveness. 
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A  LECTURE  DELIVERED  BY  THE  Rev.  M.  HARVEY, 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ST.  JOHN'S  ATHENiEUI^F, 
llTH  FEBRUARY,  1878. 


I  have  undertaken  to  speak  to  you,  for  a  little,  this 
evening,  regarding  "  This  Newfoundland  of  Ours."  The 
subject,  at  all  events,  comes  home  to  our  own  bosoms,  and  is 
thoroughly  practical  in  its  bearings.  The  land  we  live  in — 
with  nearly  all  of  us,  either  the  land  ot  our  birth  or  of  our 
adoption — can  never  cease  to  be  an  .object  of  paramount  in- 
terest. It  may  not  be  very  lovely  or  picturesque  in  "its 
scenery;  it  may  not  possess  a  soil  so  fertile  that  it  has  "only 
to  be  tickled  to  laugh  into  a  harvest ;"  great  prosperity  may 
not  have  crowned  the  labours  of  its  people ;  and  their  place 
among  tlie  nations  may  not  be  very  exalted,  but  still  it  is 
ours — the  spot  of  earth  on  which  God  has  placed  us  and  said 
"  go  work,"  and  we  love  it  as  fondly  as  if  it  were  a  part  of 
cla."ssic  Greece  or  Italy,  or  held  within  its  bosom  the  vale  of 
Cashmere,  "with  its  roses  the  brightest  that  earth  ever  gave." 
I  can  quite  understand  how  many  who  hear  me  regard  this 
Newfoundland  of  Ours  with  something  of  the  same  ten- 
derness that  all  good  children  feel  towards  the  mother  who 
bore  them,  and  "looked  on  their  childhood."  Here  they 
drew  the  first  breath  of  life;  here,  perhaps,  "lore's  young 
dream"  first  cast  its  halos  around  their  youthful  imagina- 
tions. With  its  scenes,  all  that  is  brightest  and  best  in  tkeir 
lives  is  entwined.  Toils,  sorrows,  joys,  gains,  losses — all 
have  endeared  to  them  this  spot  of  earth ;  and  its  rugged 
rocks,  to  them,  are  encircled  with  a  glory  manifold.  They 
have  learned  to  love  its  very  storms  ai'd  ica-fields,  its  frosts 
and  snows  which  give  vigour  to  the  frame,  and  send  the 
healthful  blood  tingling  through  the  veins ;  and  a  mystic 
beaut}'',  born  of  the  best  instincts  of  the  heart,  spreads  over 
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its  valleys,  and  lights  up  the  very  waves  that  leap  around 
their  own  sea-girt  isle.  Such  a  feeling  is  to  be  honoured ; 
it  is  one  of  the  deepest  and  purest  in  our  nature;  and  he 
who  has  never  experienced  one  throb  of  love  for  his  country 
— poor  though  it  may  be, — is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  man. 
It  is  the  same  feeling  which,  in  its  highest  form,  has  nerved 
the  patriot's  arm  in  freedom's  battle,  and  struck  the  loftiest 
notes  from  the  poet's  lyre,  and  given  pathos  and  power  to 
the  orator  who  has  commanded  the  applause  of  listening 
senates,  and  swayed  the  hearts  of  myriads.  Wiij''  should 
not  the  love  of  country  beat  as  strongly  in  the  heart  of  a 
Newfoundlander  as  in  that  of  an  ancient  Greek  or  a  modern 
Briton  or  American  ?  He  too  has  a  country  and  though  ho 
cannot  say 

"Ono  half  its  soil  lias  walkeii  the  rest 
In  poets,  heroes,  martyrs,  sages." 

Yet  it  is  not  unworthy  of  his  love.  It  may  not  be  able  to 
boast  of  refinement,  wealth  and  all  the  culture  that  wealth 
brings  with  it.  No  ancient  institutions,  hoary  with  age,  are 
here;  but  here  is  a  new  land,  with  a  bright  and  limitless 
future  beibre  it,  on  whose  soil  life  will  take  fresh  develop- 
ments, and  genius  and  enterprise  new  forms,  starting  with 
all  the  experience  of  the  past  to  guide  them,  and  all  the 
mighty  discoveries  of  modern  science  at  command,  and  with 
natural  resources  which  I  hope  to  show  you  before  I  have 
done,  are  all  that  could  be  desired  for  securing  a  f^jreat  and 
prosperous  career, 

I  think  we  need  not  blush  to  own  This  Newfoundland 
OF  Ours.  It  is  a  goodly  heritage — one  we  can  bequeath, 
with  the  confident  hope  of  future  greatness,  to  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us.  To  say  nothing  of  its  splendid  geographi- 
cal position,  anchored  near  the  shores  of  the  New  World, 
and  reaching  farther  than  any  other  American  land  towards 
the  Old  World,  destined  thus,  as  I  believe,  to  furnish  the 
shortest  ftnd  safest  route  between  both ;  to  say  nothing  of  its 
being  already  the  great  telegraphic  station  whence  stretch 
the  nerves  which  unite  both  hemibpheres;  not  to  dwtU  on 
the  command  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  which  its  situa- 
tion secures,  and  putting  out  of  view  for  a  little  its  fisheries, 
agricultural  capabilities  and  minerals — of  all  which  you  will 
hear  presently — look  for  a  moment  at  its  present  population 
as  the  nucleus  from  which  may  be  developed  an  energetic, 
industrious,  intelligent  race,  with  plenty  of  iron  in  their 
blood,  and  able  to  shoulder  their  way  in  the  struggles  of  the 
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coming  time,  and  bear  an  honourable  ])art  in  the  physical 
and  intellectual  competition  of  future  years.  There  is  a 
great  <leal  in  race,  in  ancestry,  in  good  blood.  I,  for  one,  be- 
lieve in  the  importance  of  coming  of  a  good  stock.  You  are 
the  epitome  uf  a  long  line  of  ancestry;  the  concentrated  es- 
sence of  them  all;  the  summing  up  of  whole  generations 
who.se  labours  and  moral  and  intellectual  attainments  have 
culminated  in  you,  and. made  you  what  you  are.  Now  it 
seemtit  to  mo  the  people  of  Newfouudlarid  are  come  of  a  good 
stock ;  and  moreover,  that  the  blood  has  been  kept  pure, 
and  the  race,  so  far,  developed  under  favourable  conditions. 
We  justly  boast  that  this  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  colo- 
nies over  which  Great  Britain  sways  her  sceptre  ;  that  this 
is  the  iiist  ])ortion  of  the  western  world  on  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  set  his  foot ;  that  here  the  nation  which  was  destined 
to  discover  the  North  West  Passage,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  and  to  plant  American,  Indian  nud  Australian  empires, 
tirst  raised  its  flag  and  tried  its  first  experiment  in  coloniza- 
tion. And  the  first  colonists  who  settled  hero  were  not  men 
who  were  forced  to  "  leave  their  country  for  their  country's 
good."  Some  of  them  were  men  born  in  the  heroic  days  of 
England,  men  brave,  enterprising,  true  sea-kings  who  could 
fearlessly  lay  their  hand  on  ocean's  mane;  many  of^ them 
Devonshire  men,  the  county  that  produced  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  his  half-brother  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and 
Drake  and  Hawkins  and  many  another  old  English  worthy. 
To  this  was  added,  at  a  later  date,  some  of  Ireland's  best 
blood ;  for  the  men  who  were  brought  out  here  by  Lord 
Baltimore,  Viscount  Falkland  and  Sir  David  Kirke,  fromi 
Iveland,  were  of  the  right  stamp  for  colonists.  I  may  state  ■ 
that  a  small  dash  of  Scotch  blood  was  added  later  still,  to 
"  make  the  mixture  slab  and  good."  Thus,  on  the  soil  of 
Newfoundland,  the  strong  enduring  Saxon,  -and  the  more 
lively,  imaginative,  versatile  Celt  have  met,  and  the  result 
is  a  wholesome  amalgamation  ot  races  whence  have  sprung 
the  stalwart  men  and  comely  matrons  and  maids  now  around 
our  shores,  and  there  certainly  seems  to  be  no  fear  of  the 
race  dying  out,  judging  by  the  rate  at  which  marryings  and 
givings-in-marriage  are  going  on.  The  race  has  taken  kind- 
ly to  the  soil  and  thriven.  Breathing  an  invigorating  at- 
mosphere, engaged  largely  in  open  air  occupations,  a  hardy 
energetic  race  has  grown  up,  in  whom  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  preponderate,  and  who  are  well  fitted  for  the 
world's  rough  work.    Tlie  great  naturalist  Agassiz  held  that 
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a  fish  diet  is  most  favorable  for  iuteliectual  development, — 
a  theory  on  which  we  cau  perhaps  account  f''»r  the  success 
of  Newfoundlanders  abroad,  in  intellectual  contests.  And 
when  education  has  done  its  work,  who  can  tell  how  many 
of  the  descendants  of  our  fishermen,  with  their  strong  brains 
and  iron  muscles  which  will  enable  them  to  "  toil  terribly," 
will  be  found  among  the  successful  statesmen,  lawyers, 
preachers,  bankers,  merchants,  engineers  and  tradesmen,  in 
the  great  cities  of  the  coming  age.  The  feebler  denizens  of 
the  smoke-covered  city  will  go  down  before  these  Hsh-eating 
Newfoundlanders,  whose  fathers  buftetted  the  billows,  and 
fought  the  crashing  ice-fioes,  and  drank  in  the  liealth-giviug 
sea  breezes.  According  to  Samson's  riddle,  "out  of  the  eater 
came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweet- 
ness." At  all  events,  we  have  this  advantage  over  our  con- 
tinental neighbours, — that  our  isolation  has  ke])t  the  stock 
pure  from  undesirable  admixtures.  We  have  here  the  in- 
termingling of  varities  of  race,  not  of  types,  and  that  is  very 
important.  In  the  United  States  we  see  going  on  a  com- 
mingling of  types  of  mankind,  of  all  nationalities,  white- 
men,  blackmen,  yellowmen,  redmen,  producing  an  amalgaMi 
which  awakens  some  anxiety  regarding  the  luture  of  that 
great  country.  Here,  however,  the  principle  of  "  natural 
selection"  and  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  has  been  oper- 
ating on  a  pure  race,  reared  in  one  of  the  healthiest  climate : 
in  the  world:  and  I  think  that  with  due  culture  and  the 
s])read  of  education,  a  superior  specimen  of  the  (jenus  homo 
ought  to  grow  up  here.  If  you  tell  me  that  our  soil  is  bar- 
reCj  I  reply,  even  granting  that  for  a  moment,  which  I  am 
prepared  to  dispute,  what  is  withheld  from  the  land  is  put 
into  the  men.  The  best  races  the  world  has  ever  seen  were 
those  who  grew  up  on  a  pc^r  and  rugged  soil,  who  had  to 
struggle  with  difficulties,  and  to  whom  nature  was  a  stern 
nurse;  but  in  the  struggle,  they  gained  energy,  courage, 
self-reliance,  all  thf  t  constitutes  true  manhood.  Take  the 
noblest  pations  ot  the  earth,  past  and  present,  they  were 
not  nurtured  amid  the  fiowers  of  the  south,  but  in  the  cold 
and  stern  north,  where  they  had  to  smite  down  the  Ibrest, 
and  drain  the  swamp,  and  transform,  by  sweat  of  brow,  the 
barren  wilderness  into  the  waving  cornfield.  From  the 
hardy,  much-enduring  race  that  have  grown  up  here,  fight- 
ing cold  and  hunger  often,  drawing  thoir  scanty  subsistence 
mainly  from  the  boisterous  seas  around  these  shores,  fear- 
les.sly  pursuing  their  avocations  amid  storms  and  icefields. 
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will  spring  a  people  from  which  great  things  may  be  ex- 
pected. They  have  conquered  the  sea,  now  they  are  to  con- 
quer the  land,  and  set  to  work  lumbering,  grubbing,  plough- 
ing, sowing,  draining,  extracting  the  precious  minerals  with 
which  these  old  rocks  are  charged, — seaming  the  country 
with  railroads  and  common  roads,  and  makilag  smooth  the 
rugged  face  oF  nature  in  an  island,  one  sixth  larger  than 
Ireland,  and  possessing  many  advantages  which  are  denied 
to  the  Green  Isle.  All  that  could  be  asked  for,  as  the  ele- 
ments of  national  greatness,  are  here  in  profusion;  and  if 
this  country  does  not  rise  into  prosperity,  in  coming  years, 
it  must  be  either  from  the  people  proving  untrue  to  them- 
selves, or  from  some  ccftnbination  of  unfavorable  conditions 
of  which  wo  do  not  yet  see  the  slightest  foreshadowing. 

Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  that  I  am  giving  a  loose  rein  to 
the  imagination  and  indulging  in  speculations  which  are 
"  Snch  bluff  as  dreams  nro  made  of, 
And  their  litlle  lifo  rounded  with  slcpp" — 

I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  shall  preseutl}'^  give  you  very  sub- 
stantial reasons  for  all  I  am  advancing;  but,  in  any  case, 
building  castles  iu  the  air  is  better  than  rearing  dungeons 
in  the  smiling  azure  overhead.  To  despair  of  the  land  we 
live  in;  to  think  meanly  or  contemptuously  ol  it;  to  hold 
that  it  is  incapable  of  progress,  is,  I  thinlc,  not  only  unwar- 
ranted by  facts,  but  the  worst  kind  of  infidelity,  leading  to 
stagnation  and  death.  If  wcmay  not  belleVe  all  things 
about  This  Newfoundland  of  Ours,  we  may  be  permitted 
at  least  to  hope  all  things ;  and  let  us  remember  that  in 
matters  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  "wo  are  saved  by 
hope."  Possibly  I  may  be  a  little  pr^udiced  and  oversan- 
guine.  Having  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  here — the 
Tiest  working  part  of  my  life— I  am  next  door  to  being  a 
native.  I  have  learned  to  like  this  land  of  fog  and  codfish, 
with  a  Hits  drawbacks.  I  have  grown  to  love  its  grim  palae- 
ozoic rocks,  its  storms  and  its  sunshine;  its  grand  battlements 
that  frown  defiance  at  the  wild  Atlantic;  its  magnificent 
bays  stretching  their  arms  far  inland;  its  health-giving 
breezes  and  its  kindly  people.  Nay,  as  years  advance,  I 
find  a  sort  of  sneaking  attachment  growing  up  in  my  breast 
towards  the  very  goats  that  perambulate  the  streets  of  the 
capital  without  asking  leave,  to  whom  we  have  generously 
accorded  the  "  freedom  of  the  city."  I  notice  that,  as  years 
roll  past,  our  city  goats  are  becoming  more  and  more  liter- 
ary— devouring  whole  acres  of  wall-literature ;  so  that,  in 
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the  course  of  time,  they  may  be  applying  for  admission  to 
the  membership  of  the  Athengeum,  on  the  ground  of  their 
attainments  in  letters.  Byron  says  "  Dear  is  the  helpless 
crei4,ture  we  defend  against  the  world."  For  years  and  years, 
as  most  of  you  know,  I  have  been  doing  my  little  best  to 
defend  This  Newfoundland  of  Ours  against  a  hostile 
world,  and  trying  to  make  it  known  and  respected  abroad  ; 
for  as  you  are  all  aware  we  o,re  something  worse  than  un- 
known, we  are  misknown  sadly.  While  engaged  in  these 
eflforts,  possibly  I  have  formed  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
our  country ;  but  if  an  error,  it  is  on  the  right  side ;  and  I 
must  now  go  on  to  give  you  some  reasons  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  me  regarding  the  future  of  This  Newfoundland  of 
Ours. 

1  have  said  enough  regarding  the  people,  and  now  I  turn 
to  the  country  itself.  Things  are  on  a  large  scale  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic ;  and  Newfoundland  is  no  exception,  being 
the  tenth  largest  island  in  the  world.  According  to  an  ex- 
cellent little  manual  of  the  geography  of  Newfoundland, 
published  lately  by  Mr.  James  Howley,  assistant  geological 
surveyor,  and  which  every  one  should  possess  who  wanto  to 
know  what  the  country  is,  This  Newfoundland  of  Ours 
is  three  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  in  length,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  miles  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  forty-two 
thousand  square  miles  of  land.  So  far  as  size  goes,  there- 
fore, we  have  a  very  considerable  estate ;  and,  in  the  long 
run,  size  tells  immensely,  and  becomes  a  measure  of  politi- 
cal power.  Our  island  is  one  third  larger  than  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Nova  Scotia ;  contains 
ten  thousand  square  miles  more  than  Ireland;  twelve  thou- 
sand square  miles  more  than  Scotland;  is  three  times  as  large 
as  Holland,  and  twice  as  large  as  Denmark.  As  to  Prince 
Edward  Island,  if  it  were  cut  up,  we  could  drown  it  in  three 
of  our  largest  lakes.  Our  Grand  Lake  has  an  area  of  •no 
hundred  and  ninety- two  square  miles;  the  celebrated  lake 
of  Como,  in  Italy,  has  only  ninety  square  miles;  and  the  re- 
nowned Killarney  only  eight  square  miles.  As  far  as  size 
goes.  Gander  Lake,  of  which  we  knew  nothing  almost  till 
our  able  geological  surveyor,  Mr.  Murray,  explored  it,  would 
make  more  than  five  Killarneys,  though  I  fear  it  will  be  a 
good  while  till  it  attracts  as  many  visitors  as  the  Kerry 
lake,  haunted  by  the  memories  ot  the  lovely  Kate  Kearney. 
Gander  Lake  has  an  area  of  forty-four  square  miles,  and 
Eed  Indian  Lake,  sixty-nine  square  miles.    In  the  whole 
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world  there  is  not  an  equal  area  of  land  with  such  an  ex- 
tent of  coast  line  as  Newfoundland,  which,  I  thi^k,  cannot 
be  less  than  two  thousand  miles  in  length.  This  is  owinp^ 
to  the  fact  that  the  shores  are  indented  with  so  many  bay.i, 
arms  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  thus  furnishing  the  most  splandid 
facilities  for  commercial  intercourse,  and,  at  the  f^ame  time, 
carrying  the  tinny  tribes  far  inland,  within  reach  oi  the 
fisherman's  hook  and  net.  We  have  harbours  innumerable, 
many  of  them  ranking  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 
What  a  time  nature  must  have  taken  in  chiseling  out  our 
magnificent  bays,  some  of  them  forty  and  fifty  miles  in 
depth,  and  having  scenery  which  cannot  be  surpassed ;  and 
in  scooping  out  those  countless  lakes  and  lakelets  which 
cover  about  a  third  of  the  surface  of  the  island,  giving  us 
enough  and  to  spare  of  water.  Vast  processes  of  denuda- 
tion, as  the  geologists  call  it,  must  have  been  going  on  for 
doubtless  ages,  shaping  our  valleys  and  bays,  sculpturing 
our  coastline,  and  the  contour  of  our  hills  and  mountain 
ranges.  The  final  touch  was  given,  no  doubt,  dnnng  the 
glacial  period,  when  Newfoundland  was  in  the  condition  in 
which  Greenland  now  is, — covered  with  an  enormous  mass 
of  ice,  many  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  with  huge  gla- 
ciers at  work,  grinding  its  rocks  into  soil,  shaping  its  river- 
beds and  valleys,  tearing  down  its  hills  and  scattering  the 
fragments  far  and  wide,  and  scooping  out  its  lakes.  Do  you 
ask  m-;  how  do  I  know  that  our  island  was  ever  under  this 
mass  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ?  You  can  see  the  evidence  with 
your  own  eyes  by  taking  a  walk  in  any  direction  into  the 
country  and  observing  the  boulders,  or  big  stones,  which 
cover  the  surface  wherever  the  land  has  not  been  cleared — 
some  small,  some  of  great  size — but  all  rent  from  the  parent 
rock  by  glacial  action,  carried  considerable  distances  and 
flung  about  in  promiscuous  confusion.  Only  those  old  ice- 
rivers  which  we  call  glaciers,  could  leave  such  mementoes 
behind  them.  If  you  ask  me  how  long  this  glacial  action 
went  on,  I  refer  you  to  the  geologist ;  but  if  I  might  indulge 
in  a  guess,  I  should  say  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand years.  If  you  ask  again  how  long  is  it  since  the  ice 
disappeared  ?  I  reply  I  don't  know,  and  never  hope  to  know 
in  this  life.  But  this  much  I  do  know,  that  there  must  have 
been  "hard  times"  while  it  lasted — "a  good  deal  of  cold 
out,"  and  fine  opportunities  for  skating.  During  this  "cold 
snap"  of  a  quarter  "f  a  million  of  yei|rs,  I  rather  think  there 
were   no  Athenstum   lectures, — no  general  elections— no 
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water  rates  or  duns — no  Supreme  Court  or  lawyers.  Bruis, 
the  great  triumph  of  Newfoundland  cookery,  bad  not  been 
discovered,  and  the  game  of  five-and-forty  was  still  in  the 
womb  of  time.  When  nature  set  her  glaciers  to  work  to 
hurl  blocks  of  stone  over  the  country,  she  was  not  thinking 
of  the  farmers  who  would  have  to  clear  the  ground ;  but 
kindly  grinding  the  hard  rocks,  she  gave  U3  splendid  mate- 
rials for  road  making.  We  are  inclined  to  think  she  might 
havo  left  us  a  little  more  of  the  carboniferous  formation,  in- 
stead of  planeing  it  all  away,  except  the  strips  on  the  west- 
era  shore ;  for  it  often  yields  coal  and  gives  a  deep  and  fer- 
tile soil;  but  then  she  has  "engineered"  our  noble  bays,  and 
brought  up  Ihe  sea  to  every  one's  door,  and  taken  great 
pains  with  our  harbors  and  coves,  and  given  us  codfish  and 
seals  and  partridges  and  deer  and  an  unlimited  supply  of 
hurtz,  and  forty-two  thousand  square  miles  of  land — so  that 
we  must  not  complain.  She  has,  too,  thrown  in  a  liberal 
deposit  of  Silurian  rocks,  kindly  allowing  us  an  immense 
share  of  the  Quebec  group,  containing,  I  have  no  doubt, 
enough  copper  ore  and  other  minerals  to  keep  us  prospect- 
ing and  mining  for  centuries  to  come.  Add  to  all  this,  our 
forest  and  agricultural  lands,  of  which  more  anon ;  our  en- 
compassing seas  with  their  inexhaustible  treasures — these 
ocean  farms  of  ours  requiring  no  ploughing  or  sowing,  only 
the  reaping; — the  materials  for  shipbuilding  which  have 
been  prepared — the  facilities  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads and  common  roads  which  nature  has  furnished  in  the 
absence  of  any  lofty  range  of  mountains.  Consider  all  this 
and  say,  shall  we  not  pronounce  "This  Newfoundland  of 
Ours"  a  goodly  land — one  to  be  cherished  and  raised  to  a 
high  place  among  the  young  communities  around  us,  now 
taking  organic  form,  and  as  Milton  said  of  England,  "  like 
an  eagle  mewing  their  mighty  youth." 

The  course  of  Newfoundland  history  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods — jBrst  the  chaotic  or  anarchic  period  ;  second, 
the  transitional,  and  third  the  period  of  maturity.  I  think 
we  are  still  in  the  transitional  period,  though  I  trust  ap- 
proaching its  last  stage;  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  whom 
I  now  address  of  the  younger  generation,  will  live  to  see 
their  country  come  of  age  and  enter  on  its  mature  condition. 
Long  and  weary  was  the  chaotic  period  of  Newfoundland 
history,  extending  from  1583,  when  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
landed  at  St.  John's,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  1728,  when  the  first  Gov- 
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ernor,  Captain  Henry  Osborne,  was  appointed,  and  New- 
foundland was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  British  colony.  I 
call  this  long  period  of  ono  huudred  and  forty-five  year^ 
chaotic  or  anarchic,  becaune  it  was  marked  largely  by  mis- 
rule and  oppression  among  the  resident  population,  and  by 
an  unhappy  policy  on  the  part  of  England,  which  aimed  at 
making  the  island  merely  a  ^tigo  for  curing  fish,  and  steadi- 
ly prohibited  tha  occupation  of  the  country  by  a  set*i)ed 
population,  !•■  seems  to  us,  at  this  distance  of  time,  almost 
incredible  that  laws  should  \>-ive  been  enacted  and  main- 
tained for  more  than  a  century  which  prohibited  the  occu- 
pation of  land,  or  the  erection  of  houses,  e'scept  such  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  on  a  summer's  fish- 
ery. Ships  and  fishing  crews  came  out  here  early  in  the 
summer;  the  fish  caught  were  saUed  and  dried  ashore;  and 
when  winter  approached  the  fi.shermen  were  compelled  by 
law  to  re-embark  for  England,  carrying  with  them  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  labour.  The  English  ship  iwners  and  traders 
wished  to  retain  the  harbours  and  fishing  coves  for  the  use 
of  their  servants  in  curing  the  fish ;  and  they  regarded  all 
settlers  on  the  land  as  interlopers,  ho'^tile  to  their  pursuits. 
Unhappily  the  British  Government  of  the  day  fell  in  with 
their  selfish  views;  and  regarding  the  Nowloundland  fish- 
eries as  a  nursery  for  seamen,  they  secured  the  enactment 
of  laws  prohibiting  settlement.  Justice  was  administered 
by  the  notable  Fishing  Admirals,  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able machinery  for  administering  law  adopted  in  any  age 
or  country.  It  was  solemnly  enacted  that  the  master  of  the 
first  ship  entering  a  harbour  was  to  be  admiral  therein  for 
the  fishing  season,  and  be  empowered  to  decide  all  com- 
plaints. We  can  fancy  one  of  these  rough  old  skippers  with 
a  marliuespike  in  ono  hand,  a  pipe  in  the  other,  and  a  bot- 
tle of  rum  at  hu  elbow,  presiding  in  his  court  of  justice.  It 
is  not  surprising  tc  find,  as  the  result  of  inquiries  alterwards 
instituted,  that  the  most  frightful  abuses  were  perpetrated, 
and  the  most  tyrannical  practices  universal  under  such  a 
system.  It  speaks  volumes,  too,  for  the  pluck  and  energy 
of  the  people  of  those  days,  that  in  the  teeth  of  those  unjust 
oppressive  laws,  a  resident  population  steadily  increased, 
and  obtained,  foot  by  foot,  a  firm  hold  upon  the  soil,  and 
finally  got  the  obnoxious  laws  repealed,  the  Fishing  Admi- 
rals "sponged  off  the  slate,"  and  secured  the  administration 
of  justice  in  regular  courts  of  law.  But  the  battle  was  long 
and  severe.    It  was  not  till  1728  that  the  first  germ  of  local 
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self-government  was  obtained  by  the  appointment  of  a  Gov- 
ernor; and  it  is  but  eighty-pix  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  for  the  island  was  instituted ;  and  it  is 
but  sixty-seven  years  since  the  erection  of  houses,  without 
&  special  license  from  the  Governor  and  the  cultivation  of 
land  were  legalised.  Only  fifty-two  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  firet  roads  were  laid  down.  What  Newfoundland 
would  be  to-day,  had  settlempno  Deen  encouraged,  and  civil- 
ization fostered,  as  in  the  -other  provinces,  instead  of  being 
thwarted  and  trampled  down,  it  is  vain  nvw  to  conjecture. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  no  living  man  can  be  held 
accountable  for  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  ot  the  past ;  and 
if  I  refer  to  them,  it  i.i  not  to  stir  up  resentments,  but  to 
point  to  them  as  warning  beacons  for  the  future ;  and  as  a 
ground  of  hope,  now  that  their  pressure  is  removed,  for 
steady  progress  in  the  time  to  come  To  me  the  wonder  is 
that  matters  are  now  as  favourable  as  we  see  them  to  be. 
Among  those  early  settlers  who  fought  and  won  the  battle, 
under  such  disadvantages,  there  must  have  been  many  good 
and  true  men,  of  great  vigour  of  character,  and  solid  worth. 
Let  us  honour  the  memory  of  our  conscript  brothers  who 
for  us  bore  the  burden  a  nd  heat  of  the  day. 

Some  of  the  transactions  in  those  anarchic  times  look  to 
us  suflBciently  ludicrous,  though  serious  enough  to  those  who 
went  through  them.  Out  of  the  wreck  of  the  past  has  been 
preserved  a  petition  bearing  the  date  of  1776, — or  about  a 
century  ago — from  the  "  merchants,  boatkeepers  and  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  St.  John's,  Petty  Harbour,  and  Torbay," 
and  addressed  to  "  The  Hon.  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
in  Parliament  assembled."  This  petition  contains  some 
curious  items  showing  how  things  were  looked  at  in  those 
days.  The  petitioners  prayed  for  an  increase  of  bounty  to 
the  extent  of  six  shillings  a  ton  on  all  vessels  engaged  in  the 
fisheries — a  very  desirable  arrangement  for  them,  no  doubt. 
Also  they  ask  for  admission  of  their  oil,  sealskins  and  blub- 
ber into  Britain  free  of  duty — which  was  only  reasonable. 
Further, — they  plead  that  "if  a  master  or  per  i  acting 
under  him  should  at  any  time  see  it  necessary  cO  correct 
any  servant  under  them,  with  moderation,  for  not  doing  his 
duty  in  a  proper  manner,''  that  the  said  servant  be  not  al- 
lowed to  summon  his  master  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
"  which  in  the  height  of  the  fishery  has  been  found  very 
detrimental."  In  other  words,  these  honost  men  wanted 
the  Commons  of  England  to  give  them  the  power  of  thrash- 
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ing  their  "'irvants  as  they  thought  proper,  without  being 
made  answerable  in  any  way.  They  also  asked  ParliameDt 
to  send  off  all  shop-keepers  from  the  country  at  six  months' 
notice;  or  else  compel  them  to  keep  fishing  vessels ;  as  they 
were  interfering  with  their  own  profits  in  supplying;  their 
own  servants.  This  was  rather  rough  on  the  shopkeepers 
of  a  hundred  year&  ago,  and  shows  that  the  principle  of 
buying  in  the  cheapest  market  was  not  then  recognized. 
The  petition  winds  up  by  requesting  that  no  more  ground 
be  enclosed  lor  farms,  as  the  gardens  of  the  officers  station- 
ed here  "obstructed  the  public  pathways  to  the  woods." 
What  a  curious  picture  this  gi^'3s  us  of  the  state  of  matters 
in  St.  John's  a  hundred  years  ago — merchants  and  planters 
cudgelling  their  servants — charging  them  what  they  pleased 
for  supplies,  and  asking  Parliament  to  remove  all  shopkeep- 
ers. A  letter  from  Governor  Milbank,  dated  October  1790, 
or  eighty-eight  jears  ago,  addressed  to  George  Hutchins, 
Esq.,  is  also  extant,  in  which  the  Governor  orders  the  house 
of  a  certain  Alexander  Long  to  be  pulled  down  because  "  it 
had  a  complete  chimney  in  it,  if  not  two,  and  lodging  for  at 
least  six  or  eight  dieters,"  and  so  had  been  erected  contrary 
to  law;  and  the  sturdy  old  Governor  further  says  that  he 
will  not  allow  possession  of  any  land  except  such  as  is  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries.  But  I  have  still  a  worse  case  to  tell 
you  of — a  certain  Major  Lieutenant  Governor  Elford,  ab  )ut 
the  year  1783,  sent  a  despatch  to  the  British  Parliament  re- 
commending strongly  that  "all  the  women  located  on  the 
island  should  be  removed,  and  that  in  future  no  women 
should  be  allowed  to  land."  Only  fancy  our  present  highly- 
esteemed  and  popular  Governor,  issuing  such  an  inhuman 
order  for  the  removal  of  all  the  ladies  in  the  colony.  I  am 
sure  he  never  would  do  so  unless  he  meant  to  accompany 
them.  But  how  came  women  to  be  in  Newfoundland  at  all, 
in  such  rough  times  ?  This  is  the  first  mention  of  them  in 
our  history.  How  did  they  get  here  ?  Blessings  on  them, 
they  had  come  to  take  cf  ^e  of  the  unfortunate  men.  "Where 
the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  togethei." 
Wherever  man  is,  woman  is  sure  to  venture.  She  knows 
we  require  to  ba  looked  after,  and  that  alone,  man  is  as  use- 
less as  one  side  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  I  feel  satisfied  that 
this  ill-natured  Governor,  who  must  have  been  an  old  bach- 
elor, did  not  succeed  in  driving  out  the  women,  and  pre- 
venting all  new  arrivals.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Governor 
or  the  laws  that  could  accomplish  that.    As  Horace  said 
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long  ago,  "if  yon  drive  out  nature  with  a  fork  she  will  re- 
turn on  you."  The  tetidcr  passion  is  not  to  be  eliminated 
from  human  nature  by  ai  y  forcible  nieasuren.  The  Italians 
tell  a  story  of  a  nobleman  who  grew  sick  of  the  world,  and 
especially  of  the  hotter  half  of  it — womankind  ;  and  so  ho 
retii«^d  r.ith  his  son,  then  an  infant,  co  a  castle  in  the  moun- 
tains where  no  p;iil  or  woman  was  e'er  allowed  to  come; 
and  there  the  child  grow  up  to  bo  a  young  man  without 
ever  having  looked  into  the  face  of  a  woman.  At  last  his 
father  ventured  down  u'ith  him  to  a  great  public  festival 
that  was  to  be  held  in  the  valley;  and  there  among  other 
wojjders  he  saw  for  the  first  time  young  girls;  and  with 
wide-open  eyes  he  whispered  to  his  father,  "What  are 
they?"  "They  are  devils  my  son,"  the  father  answered, 
"don't  look  at  them,  or  think  about  them."  He  thought, 
no  doubt,  ho  hr. '  made  all  safe.  But  as  they  were  about  to 
go  home  he  said,  "  My  son  what  is  thero  in  the  fair  you 
would  like,  and  1  will  get  it  Tor  you  ?"  Now  the  poor  youth 
had  eeen  a  lassie  of  the  hills,  with  a  blush  on  her  choek  like 
the  Alpine  rose,  and  e)'cs  as  blue  as  Italian  skies  or  Juliet's 
dark  liquid  orbs;  and  she  had  .«;hot  a  glance  at  him  and 
wickedly  slain  him ;  and  so  he  said,  with  a  great  gulp, 
"0  father,  I  should  like  so  much  to  have  that  young  Devil 
to  take  home  with  me,"  If  the  story  is  not  true  in  fact,  it 
is  as  true  'is  heaven  and  earth  can  make  it  of  this  human 
nature  of  ouis.  You  may  be  quite  sure  the  womea  did  not 
leave  this  island,  on  the  lOugh  hint  of  the  Governor;  and  if 
they  had  done  so,  fresh  importations  would  have  been  soon 
called  for. 

Chaos  ended;  I  have  said,  and  Cosmos  began  in  1728, 
when  our  jBrst  Governor  was  appointed,  and  wo  were  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  colony, — 

"The  mills  of  the  gods  giiiid  blowly, 
But  I  hoy  grind  i  xc((diiigly  SMiall." 

They  ground  up  at  last  the  old  Fishing  Admirals  and  their 
mariinespikes;  and  after  them  the  "Surrogates"  of  blessed 
memory,  and  all  the  stupid  selfish  laws  which  prohibited 
local  industry  but  authorised  religious  intolerance ;  and  I 
think,  that  these  .same  "mills  of  the  gods"  will  one  day 
grind  up  those  ancient  treaties  which  have  shut  us  out  from 
the  best  half  of  our  island,  and  most  seriously  impeded  the 
progress  ot  the  colony.  Still  Cosmos  came  with  slow  foot- 
steps. In  1805  the  country  made  a  big  leap  forward  and 
got  a  post  office ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Royal  Gazette, 
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the  first  newspaper  was  i)i'intcd.  The  truusitiou  may  bo 
CODRidered  to  nave  been  fairly  estaulislicd  in  1832,  when 
the  colony  obtained  the  boon  of  Rcpresoiitutive  Govern- 
ment, which  in  1855  was  followed  by  Responsible  Govern- 
ment \*:9  natural  and  necessary  sequel.  Almost  ever}'  one 
will  now  admit  that  great  and  beneticial  results  have  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  local  solf-governuiuiit,  which  is 
simply  the  application  A'  the  principles  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution to  the  subjects  of  Qu-^eu  Victoria  in  Newfound- 
land. We  are  now  as  free  as  any  people  under  the  sud.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  greater  degree  of  liberty  any  man 
could  reasonably  ask  for  than  that  enjoyed  here.  Wo  elect 
our  representatives,  haviog  a  household  yuffrago  ;  make  our 
own  laws ;  select  cur  own  Governuicnt;  pay  them  to  govern 
us,  and  then  we  have  the  privilege  and  happiness  of  govern- 
ing them.  Think  how  closely  we  wauch  our  government  at 
every  turn,  and  aiL  ■'^  them  when  they  go  contrary  to  our 
wishes.  Think  of  the  ,  onerous,  disinterested^  watchful  care 
of  the  opposition  to  keep  them  right;  and  how  our  faithful 
Press  pours  out  the  viaL?  of  its  wratti  ut  times  on  the  devo- 
ted heads  of  the  government,  and  .say  luo  we  not  sufficiently 
free  ?  Even  the  representative  of  royalty  himself,  when  he 
arrives  here,  finds  himself,  a  very  limited  mcjiiarch  indeed. 
With  Responsible  Government  then  our  transition  was  fully 
inaugurated,  and  we  are  jogghig  on  now  fairly  towards  the 
stage  of  our  maturity,  as  an  organized  and  civilized  com- 
munity. 

Do  you  ask  me  when  the  period  of  our  maturity  will 
begin  ?  I  answer,  without  hesitation,  when  our  islaud  is 
pierced  by  a  grand  trunk  railway,  with  branches  radiating 
to  all  the  principal  districts — then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
our  majority  have  arrived.  Permit  me  for  a  moment  to 
state  my  honest  convictions  on  this  subject.  Right  or 
wrong,  you  will  I  hope  give  me  credit  for  sincerity,  for  1 
have  no  "axe  to  gi'ind,"  and  I  am  uninfluenced  by  any  poli- 
cal  bias.  And  my  conviction  is  this — that  Newfoundland 
has  reached  that  stage  in  which  a  railroad  has  become  an 
absolute  necessity,  if  she  is  to  make  further  progress ;  and 
that  we  ought  to  strain  every  nerve,  and  submit  to  almost 
any  sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain  this  grand  necessity  of  mo- 
dern civilization.  We  have  all  that  could  be  wished  for,  at 
pvABent,  as  regards  ocean  and  local  steam  communication. 
We  have  the  splendid  steamers  of  the  Allan  line  calling 
here  weekly ;  and  they  have  given  to  the  world  a  practical 
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rlemouHtratiou  of  the  inagnificenco  of  our  goDgraphical  posi- 
tion. In  ten  minutes  after  leaving  the  broad  Atlantic  they 
are  moored  at  the  wharf,  in  one  of  the  safest  harbors  in  the 
world.  Their  prows  are  turned  eastward,  and  ten  minutes 
after  clearing  the  wharf  they  are  again  in  the  Atlantic,  with 
not  a  rock  or  shoal  between  them  and  Queenstown,  which 
they  reach  in  six  days  almost  as  legularly  as  a  railway 
train.  People  understand  now  the  superiority  and  safety 
of  this  route,  and  are  getting  to  have  faith  in  St.  John's  as 
a  port  of  arrival  and  departure.  Now,  suppose  we  had  &  si 
railway  built,  and  could  whisk  passengers  across  the  island  ' 
to  St.  George's  Bay  in  nine  hours,  and  put  them  across  the 
Gulf  in  fifteen  more,  and  that  then  they  could  take  rail  for 
all  parts  of  the  Continent,  do  you  not  think  we  should  have 
the  bulk  of  passengers  who  cross  the  Atlantic  taking  this 
swift  route,  and  that  we  should  have  the  greater  part  of  the 
mails  transmitted  by  the  same  track,  when  London  would 
thus  be  brought  within  seven  days  of  New  York.  This  is 
no  dream.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  engineers — 
Mr.  Sandford  Fleming — has  pronounced  it  quite  a  practica- 
ble achievement  thus  to  establish  communication  between 
the  two  hemispheres.  When  we  can  furnish  at  once  the 
safest  and  quickest  route  between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
our  claims  are  sure  one  day  to  be  recognized.  But  setting 
this  aside  for  a  moment,  let  us  look  at  our  internal  condi- 
tion, as  suggesting  the  necessity  for  a  railroad.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  this  huge  territory  of  forty-two  thou- 
sand square  miles  ?  Are  we  going  to  leave  the  interior  for 
ever  to  the  wolves  and  the  deer  ?  Are  the  fine  agricultural 
districts  to  remain  solitudes,  when  our  own  people  and  the 
people  of  other  countries,  who  are  in  need  of  bread,  would 
occupy  them  if  they  were  made  accessible,  and  transform 
them  into  smiling  farms,  and  make  them  the  happy  homes 
of  men  ?  Must  our  noble  forests  be  left  to  rot  and  burn  ?— 
our  coal  beds  and  mineral  deposits  sleep  for  ever  where 
bountiful  nature  has  stored  them  ?  Shall  our  people  cling 
for  ever  to  the  rocky  shores,  and  content  themselves  with 
a  precarious  subsistence  derived  from  the  stormy  deep? 
Shame  on  us  if  we  do  not  rise  to  a  nobler  conception  of  our 
destiny  as  a  people,  and  utilize  the  gifts  of  a  bountiful  Provi- 
dence. To  me  it  seems  that  the  present  generation  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  task  of  constructing  a  railroad 
across  the  island,  and  that  they  will  prove  untrue  to  their 
duty  if  they  do  not  lay  aside  all  party  considerations  and 
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unitedly  and  valiantly  gird  themselves  for  the  work.  Think 
for  a  moment  what  the  construction  of  such  a  railroad  means 
to  U8 !  It  means  the  opening  up  of  this  great  island — the 
union  of  its  eastern  and  western  shores — the  working  of  its 
lands,  forests  and  minerals — its  connection  by  a  rapid  means 
of  communication  with  the  neighbouring  continent.  It 
means  the  increase  of  its  population  by  a  stream  of  imm  i- 
gration — it  means  the  conversion  of  the  country  into  a  hivo 
of  industry,  and  the  commencement  of  a  material  prosperi- 
ty to  which  we  can  set  no  limits.  It  means  employment  at 
good  wages  to  our  population — many  of  whom  alas !  are 
now  very  scantily  supplied  with  the  poorest  necessaries  of 
life — "  Too  little  to  live  on  and  to  much  to  die  on."  To  St. 
John's  itself  a  railroad  means  a  vast  increase  of  business  of 
all  kinds, — new  houses  going  up — steamers  arriving  and  de- 
parting every  day — real  estate  increased  in  value  fourfold  ; 
and  an  end  to  all  grumbling  among  our  traders  about  bad 
debts  and  heavy  stocks  on  hand  at  the  clo.se  of  the  season. 
It  means  openings  of  all  kinds  for  the  talents  and  energy 
of  the  young  generation.  But  wanting  a  railroad,  none  of 
these  benefits  will  come,  and  we  shall  be  simply  at  a  stand- 
still and  all  our  resources  must  remain  undeveloped. 

But  then  it  is  asked  how  is  a  poor  colony  like  this  to 
build  a  railroad !  We  can't  afford  it.  I  reply  yor  can't 
f  afford  to  do  without  it.  Your  poverty  is  your  strongest 
argument  for  going  at  it,  in  order  to  transform  that  poverty 
into  wealth.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  railroad  is  perfectly 
within  our  reach  by  a  very  little  sacrifice.  The  first  step 
.has  been  taken  by  securing  a  survey  of  the  line;  and,  in 
iTmy  humble  judgment,  never  was  public  money  better  spen. 
than  in  that  instance,  for  it  has  lodged  the  idea  of  a  railroad 
in  the  public  mind,  and  that  will  not  be  eradicated  till  it  is 
translated  into  a  fact.  Moreover — it  has  shown  that  there 
are  no  serious  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  such  a  road. 
This  is  one  of  the  easiest  countries  in  the  world  to  pierce 
with  a  railroad.  I  have  high  o,uthority  for  saying  that  a 
subsidy  of  £30,000  per  annum,  for  a  limited  number  of 
years,  with  a  liberal  grant  of  unoccupied  land  along  the 
line,  would  secure  this  grand  desideratum.  What  is  wanted 
is  that  the  people  should  arouse  themselves  to  the  necessity 
of  getting'  a  railroad,  and  tell  their  representatives  that  it 
must  be  done ;  and  that  if  there  are  difficulties,  they  are 
sent  to  the  halls,  of  legislation  to  overcome  difficulties,  and 
lead  the  way  in  the  path  of  progress.     If  I  were  Prime 
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Minister  I  Hhould,  in  Yankee  phrase,  "freeze  to"  this  rail- 
road. I  would  plot  and  scheme  and  scrape  and  pare,  and 
revise  the  tariff,  and  do  everything  short  of  .stealing,  till  I 
got  money  enough  for  the  railroad.  I  think  I  would  take 
that  million  or  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  which  we 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  by  the  award  of  the 
Fishery  Commission — thanks  to  the  goodness  of  our  case, 
and  the  ability  and  zeal  of  our  representative,  Mr.  White- 
way  ; — and  I  would  permanently  invest  it,  and  thus  obtain 
£10,000  per  annum,  or  a  third  of  all  that  is  wanted  for  our 
railroad.  T  would  keep  at  it,  sledge-hammering,  knocking 
down  all  opponents,  confident  that  I  should  win,  in  the  long 
run,  and  that  a  grateful  posterity  would  one  day  bless 
memory,  and  that  my  statute  would  sand  over  the  j  ■'  ./ 
International  Railway  station  that  shall  yet  adorn 
John's.  Once  it  is  built,  all  things  are  possible.  Hail  to 
the  great  Hereafter,  when  Newfoundlanders  will  be  mak- 
ing excursions  by  rail,  on  their  public  holidays,  to  witnes.s 
a  regatta  on  Gander  Lake,  or  Red  Indian  Lake ;  when  pic- 
nics will  be  held  at  the  Serpentine  Mountains  or  Powderhorn 
Hill,  and  dances  at  the  toot  of  the  Blowmedown  Range; 
when  Sunday  school  children  will  be  taken  in  happy  batches 
in  excursion  trains,  to  gather  hurtz  and  play  games  on  the 
tableland  of  the  interior;  when  day  schools  will  be  whisk- 
ed off  to  spend  a  charming  day  in  visiting  the  mines  and 
great  copper  smelting  works  of  the  north,  or  in  wandering 
t.long  the  banks  of  the  Ilumber — when  visitors  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  be  crowding  the  Imperial 
hotel  at  Long  Pond,  where  cold  and  hot  salt  water  baths  can 
then  be  had  and  excellent  livery  stables  are  kept ;  and  when 
return  tickets  for  Japan  and  China,  via  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic railway  will  be  issued  at  a  cheap  rate ;  and  such  will  be 
the  facilities  for  travelling  that  we  shall  seldom  live  at  home. 
Don't  tell  me  that,  with  all  these  glowing  prospects  before 
as,  we  cannot  afford  to  build  a  railway.  With  an  annual 
revenue  of  §912,000  and  yet  not  able  to  construct  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  railway !     Then  might  we  ask 

"  la  our  civilization  a  failure, 
Or  is  the  Caucasian  played  out  ?" 

Let  us  abjure  such  faithless  ideas. 

**  Lay  down  your  rails,  ye  nations,  near  and  far, — 
Yoke  your  full  trains  to  iitoara's  triunniphai  car ; 
Link  town  to  town  ;  unite  in  iron  bands 
The  long-estranged  and  oft-embattled  lands. 
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Peace,  mild-eyed  Soraph — knowledge,  light  dirine, 

Shall  send  their  messengera  by  every  line. 

Blessings  on  science  and  her  handmaid  steam  ! 

They  make  Utopia  only  half  a  dream  ; 

And  show  the  fervent,  of  tapacious  souli,  nj) 

Who  watch  the  ball  of  Progress  as  it  rolls, 

That  all  as  yot  completed  or  begun, 

Is  but  the  dawning  that  piocedes  the  sun." 

I  must  uow  draw  this  rather  lengthy  address  to  a  close  ; 
and  I  shall  do  so  by  endeavoring  to  show  you  that  this  coun- 
try has  made  such  real  and,  I  might  say,  wonderful  progress* 
during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  more  especially  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  yeoi's,  that  we  are  warranted 
in  predicting  great  things  of  it  in  the  near  future.  I  begin 
with  its  progress  in  road-making  which  has  been  very  con- 
siderable, though  much  remains  to  be  done.  Roads  are  typef^ 
of  civilization.  Where  there  are  no  roads  the  people  are 
savages ;  where  roads  are  ♦ew  and  bad,  law  is  weak  and 
society  semi-barbarous.  If  you  want  to  know  whether  a 
people  is  stagnant  or  progressive  look  at  their  roads.  Where- 
ever  there  is  mental  activity,  enterprise,  and  a  liberalizing 
spirit  of  any  kind  you  will  see  their  manifestations  in  the 
building  of  roads  for  travel  and  intercourse.  All  the  great 
epochs  of  civilization  in  the  world's  history  were  ages  of 
roads.  Nothing  marked  the  splendid  era  of  the  Roman 
Empire  so  strikingly  as  the  magnificent  system  of  roads 
which  radiated  from  the  forum  of  Rome  to  the  furthest  ex- 
tremities of  the  most  distant  provinces.  I'his  is  emphati- 
cally the  age  of  roads,  not  only  of  stone  but  of  iron,  along 
which  rushes  the  iron  horse,  with  heart  of  fire  and  muscles 
of  steel  and  breath  of  steam.  Then  we  make  roads  over  the 
ocean  by  our  steamships ;  and  roads  for  thought  by  the  tele- 
graph wire ;  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  world  will 
be  one  vast  sensorium,  with  nerves  of  communication  to  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in 
what  was  once  a  very  wild  district,  but  which  is  now  well 
furnished  with  excellent  roads,  there  stands  a  stone  bearing 
this  inscription,  which  reads  rather  like  an  Irish  bull  but  is 
really  a  Highland  one : — 

"  If  yon  had  seen  these  roads  before  they  were  made, 
Yon  would  lift  up  your  hands  and  bless  General  Wade." 

Now  in  like  manner  I  might  say  if  you  had  seen  the  excel- 
lent roads  that  now  radiate  from  St.  John's  "  before  they 
were  made,"  you  would  bless,  first  of  all,  the  memory  of  Sir 
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Thomas  Cochrane,  one  of  our  governors,  who  in  1825  made 
the  first  road  to  Portugal  Cove,  and  also  the  road  between 
Harbor  Grace  and  Carbonear.  Like  our  present  Governor, 
he  was  not  afraid  of  the  bogs  and  bushes,  and  travelled  far 
and  wide  to  infonn  himsalf  regarding  the  country  and  peo- 
ple. He  initiated  road-making,  and  others  have  followed  it 
up.  Still  the  labor  of  road  building  went  on  slowly.  When 
Mr.  Jukes,  the  geologist,  was  here  in  1840,  he  tells  us  that 
when  making  an  excursion  to  Topsail,  he  found  the  first 
five  miles  of  the  road  from  St.  John's  "in  a  condition  good 
enough  for  a  horse  to  trot  along  it" ;  the  rest  was  merely 
marked  out,  not  gravelled,  and  cut  through  woods  "leaving 
the  stumps  and  roots  of  the  trees."  When  this  was  the  case 
around  the  capital  so  lately  as  thirty-seven  years  ago,  it 
may  be  imagined  what  was  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  regard  to  roads.  You  will  agree  with  me  then 
that,  during  those  thirty-seven  years,  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  road-making;  but  still  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  remains  to  be  done  before  our  population  shall  be 
provided  as  they  ought,  with  roads — the  indispensable  ele- 
ments of  civilized  existence.  At  the  present  date  we  can 
reckon  up  seven  hundrcl  and  twenty-seven  miles  of  postal 
roads  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of 
district  roads.  The  Great  Northern  mail  route  when  corapl  - 
ted  will  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  in  length, 
and  twelve  hundred  miles  are  in  process  of  making. 

I  must  now  very  rapidly  sum  up  other  indications  of  pro- 
gress. In  1840  the  first  steamer  ever  seen  in  Newfoundland 
made  her  appearance ;  in  1840,  or  thirty-eight  years  ago,  we 

fot  our  first  mail  steamer ;  a  small  one  that  ran  to  Halifax, 
[ow  what  a  contrast!  We  have  ocean  steamers  calling 
weekly;  we  have  three  local  steamers ;  and  a  fieet  of  some 
twenty-six  steamers  will  be  starting  next  month  from  our 
harbours  for  the  icefields.  We  are  now  able  to  spend  $121,- 
420  per  annum  on  steam  communication.  I  call  that  gen- 
uine progress ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  the  last  few  years.  It 
is  an  unmistakable  index  of  the  growing  wealth,  enterprise 
and  intelligence  of  the  colony.  Sonde  dozen  years  ago  it 
was  whispered  that  copper  ore  had  been  found  in  the  north 
of  the  island,  but  hardly  any  one  gave  any  attention  to  the 
rumour  or  expected  anything  out  of  it.  Now  what  is  the 
state  of  the  case  ?  From  Betts  Cove  min«i  alone  forty-five 
thousand  tons  of  ore  were  shipped  last  year,  requiring  a 
imall  fleet  for  its  conveyance;  and  twelve  hundred  men 
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found  remunerative  employment  in  that  single  mine.  It  is 
well  known  that  Tilt  Cove  is  no  less  valuable.  The  whole 
region  around  these  mines  is  covered  with  mining  licenses ; 
speculation  is  rife  and  new  deposits  of  ore  are  continually 
discovered.  The  geological  map  of  Newfoundland  shews 
that  the  serpentine  rocks,  with  which  the  ore  is  associated, 
have  a  spread  of  five  thousand  square  miles — enough  vo  fur- 
nish scope  for  any  amount  of  mining  enterprise  in  the  future. 
It  is  now  put  beyond  a  doubt  that  our  island  is  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  world's  great  mining  regions.  Here  then 
is  another  great  stride  in  advance.  Mining  means  employ- 
ment for  our  people, — the  improvement  of  our  revenue — the 
extension  of  our  trade  and  the  increase  of  our  population. 
Even  in  agriculture  we  are  advancing.  The  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral told  us  last  year  that  the  annual  value  of  our  agricul- 
tural produce  is  at  present  over  $612,000.  Mr.  Murray  has 
calculated  that  there  are  nearly  three  millions  of  acres  of 
land  suitable  for  settlement  on  our  eastern  and  western 
shores,  all  at  present  unoccupied.  When  with  such  slight 
eflforts  now  put  forth  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  we  raise 
produce  valued  at  £163,000  per  annum,  our  whole  popula- 
tion being  only  161,000,  what  may  we  not  anticipate  when 
our  present  antiquated  laws  which  fail  to  promote  settle- 
ment are  repealed,  the  country  thrown  open  to  enterprise 
in  lumbering  and  farming ;  the  districts  surveyed  and  made 
accessible;  information  regarding  their  soil,  climate  and 
capabilities  widely  circulated,  and  means  taken  to  attract 
emigrants  to  <  ir  shores,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  other  pro- 
vinces ! 

A  word  01-  two  now  about  our  fisheriei.  Fears  are  enter- 
tained by  many  that  they  are  failing  and  may  become  ex- 
hausted. Believe  me  such  fears  are  utterly  unfounded.  Of 
course  they  are  now,  as  they  have  always  been,  subject  to 
considerable  fluctuations;  and  as  we  all  know  last  year's 
results  were  unfavorable.  But  so  long  as  the  Arctic  current, 
laden  with  the  germs  of  fish  life  and  furnishing  the  true 
home  for  the  commercial  fishes,  continues  to  wa.sh  our 
shores,  no  one  need  dread  an  exhaustion  of  our  fisheries. 
Their  increase  in  value  has  been  steady  up  to  the  present 
hour,  and  with  the  aid  of  science  they  are  capable  of  inde- 
finite expansion.  Within  a  dozen  years  the  value  of  codfish, 
our  grand  staple  has  doubled.  Where  is  the  country  in  the 
world  of  whose  staple  production  a  similar  tale  could  be 
told  1    The  more  railways  are  extended  in  those  countries 
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which  consume  our  fish, — such  as  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  and 
Brazil — the  greater  the  demand  for  our  codfish.  Risks  in 
its  shipments  are  now  immensely  less  than  in  former  years, 
partly  owing  to  the  state  of  all  markets  being  made  known 
by  telegraph,  and  partly  to  increased  facilities  for  its  trans- 
portation inland  by  railways ;  so  that  I  am  told  it  is  here 
becoming  more  and  more  a  "  cash  article,"  like  the  flour  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
there  has  been  any  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  codfish  ex- 
ported during  the  last  fifty-seven  years.  In  the  year  1849, 
1,175,167  quintals  of  codfish  were  exported ;  in  1874,  1,609,- 
724;  in  1876,  1,136,235;  in  1876,  1,364,068  quintals.  In 
the  five  years  ending  in  1866  the  average  annual  value  of 
the  products  of  our  fisheries  was  $5,166,129 ;  during  the  five 
years  ending  1876  the  annual  value  rose  to  $7,847,661 — 
being  an  increase  of  ^^2,681,532  since  1856  in  the  annual 
value  of  our  fish  products.  Such  a  result  ought  to  quiet  all 
our  fears.  What  we  want  now  is  to  call  in  the  aid  of  science, 
and  secure  the  services  of  an  able  practical  and  scientific 
man  to  act  as  fishery  commissioner.  We  have  the  most 
valuable  fisheries  in  the  world,  but  unlike  all  other  coun- 
tries, we  have  no  one  specially  charged  with  watching  over 
theii'  interests. 

Did  time  permit  1  could  show  .■''ou  that  the  table  of  our 
exports  and  imports,  the  deposits  m  our  Savings  Bank  now. 
reaching  above  a  million  dollars — and  in  our  other  banks 
whose  shareholders  are  in  "pastures  green"— and  the  healthy 
state  of  our  trade  while  most  other  countries  have  been 
suflfering  from  depression, — that  all  these  further  indicate 
steady  progress,  and  give  promise  of  a  prosperous  future  for 
This  Newfoundland  of  Ours.  But  I  must  now  close.  I 
trust  my  subject  will  be  to  some  extent  an  apology  for  the 
unwarrantable  length  of  this  address.  If  I  have  detained 
you  too  long,  you  can  console  yourselves  with  the  thought 
that  you  have  been  suffering  for  your  country.  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  I  have  made  out  my  case  and  adduced 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  land  we  live  in  is  not 
exactly,  as  many  believe,  a  stranded  iceberg,  but  one  that 
has  all  ihe  elements  of  prosperity  in  itself,  and  a  great  future 
before  it.  I  have  proved,  1  flatter  myself,  that  since  unjust 
and  oppressive  legislation  ceased  and  it  obtained  a  fair 
chance,  it  has  made  rapid  progress  and  is  likely,  ere  long, 
to  overtake  its  sister  provinces  which  got  a  start  of  it  in  the 
race.     Nor  is  our  progress   merely  material — it  is  also 
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social  and  moral.  During  my  residence  here  of  twenty-tive 
years  I  have  observed  a  very  great  amehoration  in  many 
directions.  The  asperities  of  political  and  religious  conflicts 
are  greatly  softened.  Though  there  is  still  room  for  a  little 
improvemeut,  the  political  warfare  is  now  carried  in  better 
taste,  with  more  moderation  and  greater  regard  for  the 
amenities  of  life.  We  have  learned  that  our  opponents  are 
not  necessarily  tiends,  knaves,  or  jackasses,  and  that  it  is 
hardly  polite  to  call  them  by  such  titles.  I  think  that 
even  the  odium  theologiciim  is  greatly  toned  down.  The 
patriotic  spirit  is  rising  gradually  above  party  strife  and 
denominational  zeal.  This  is  what  we  require  to  culti- 
vate and  extend,  especially  among  our  young  men,  on 
whom  the  future  of  the  country  depends — that  patriot- 
ism which  so  respects  and  loves  the  country  as  to  be 
willing  to  make  all  sacrifices  for  the  promotion  of  its 
highest  and  best  interests,  and  which  will  regard  any 
trust  which  the  country  commits  to  their  keeping  as 
among  the  most  sacred  of  human  pledges — that  enlight- 
ed  patriotism  which  recognizes  that  the  true  greatness  and 
happiness  of  our  country  consists  not  in  mere  material  pros- 
perity, but  in  the  education,  the  intelligence,  the  virtue  and 
the  religion  of  its  people.  Let  us  each  try  tu  do  our  part 
bravely  and  faithfully  to  leave  the  country  better  than  we 
have  found  it.     And  let  our  watchword  be  "  Forward." — 

"  Standiog  still  is  childish  folly, 
Going  backward  is  a  crime ; 
Noue  should  patiently  endure 
Any  ill  that  he  can  care. 
Onward  t    Keep  the  march  of  time — 
Onward  !  while  a  wrong  remains 
To  be  couqu  red  by  the  right ; 
While  oppression  lifts  a  finger 
To  affront  as  by  its  might ; 
While  an  error  clouds  the  reason 
Of  the  universal  heart. 
Or  a  slave  awaits  his  freedom, 
Action  is  the  wise  man^s  part. 

"  Lo  I  the  world  is  rich  in  blessings-- 
Earth  and  ocean,  flame  and  wind 
Have  unnumbered  secrets  still, 
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To  be  .ansacked  when  you  will, 

For  Ibe  eervice  of  nionkind  ; 

Science  i8  0  eliild  u8  'ji't 

And  her  power  and   Pcopf  ehall  grow, 

And  Inr  triiimphrt  in  the  fnUire 

Shall  diminish  toil  and  woe  ; 

Shall  extend  the  boumls  of  pleaburo, 

With  un  ever-widening  ken, 

And  of  woods  and  wilJern<'Kee8 

Make  the  happy  homew  of  men." 
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In  support  of  the  statement  that  our  fisheries  are  not 
djeteriorating,  the  following  extract  from  Professor  Hind's 
report  on  the  effect  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  on  our 
fisheries  cr-^ries  with  it  great  weight: — 

"About  forty  years  ago,  the  bank  fishery,  so  far  as  regards 
Newfoundland,  entirely  ceased,  and  the  tis.hery  has  since 
been  carried  on  altogether  within  shore,  and  is  extending, 
year  by  year,  further  and  further  up  Labrador.  As  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  and  as  far  as  statistics  go,  I  am  able 
to  show  that  the  increase,  during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  since  for  instance  1804,  has  been  almost  perfectly 
uniform,  when  you  take  into  account  the  increase  in  the 
population  ot  the  country.  Of  course  it  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent dependent  upon  that,  and  subject  also  to  those  fluc- 
tuations which  continually  take  place  in  our  fisheries — in 
the  mackerel  and  cod  fisheries — and  in  the  marine  climate 
on  the  American  coasts.  Also  in  the  cod  fishery  the  in- 
crease has  been  continuous  since  1850,  since  when  there 
has  always  been  a  mean  of  one  million  quintals.  It  reached 
one  million  quintals  in  184!2,  and  after  that  it  either  ap- 
proached to  or  rose  above  it  continually." 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  exports  of  codfish 

from  Newfoundland  since  1867 : — 

Quintals. 


X  O  w  /•••  •••         «•«         •••  • 

iSoS      

* Ovv  •••    •••    •••    •••    • 

XO fl  v    *••    •••    •••    ••• 

XOf&^s*     •••    •••     •••     » 

X  w  f^  •••         •■•         •••         ••• 

XO I  V  •••    «••    •••    •••    • 

X w f  V    •••    •#•    •••    ••• 

XOfVtt*    •••    •••    ••«    • 

XO  fw    •••    •••    •••    ••• 


..  1,066.215 

1.169.948 
..  1,204.086 

1,213,737 
..  1,328,726 

1,221,167 
..  1,369,205 

1,609,724 
..  1,136,235 

1,364,068 
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The  following  table,  from  the  same  report,  shows  th^ 
gradual  progress  of  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  New- 
foundland fisheries,  during  each  group  of  five  years,  from 
1852  to  1876,  inclusive:— 

Average  value  of  Exports — group  of  five  years — 

1852tol85C $5,166,120 

1857  to  1862      6,132,392 

1862  to  1866 6,080,44)5 

1867  to  1871      7,011,407 

1872  to  1870 7,847,661 

The  way  in  which  the  .u*ctic  current,  which  sweeps  along 
our  shores,  sustains  our  ishories,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Professor  Hind's  report : — 

"  It  is  a  popular  error  that  the  cold  of  the  Arctic  seas  is 
unfavourable  to  fish  life.  In  truth  the  Arctic  seas  and  the 
great  currents  flowing  from  them  are  in  many  places  a  liv- 
ing mass,  a  vast  ocean  of  living  slime,  and  the  all-pervading 
life  which  exists  there  affords  the  true  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem which  has  so  often  presented  itself — where  the  food 
comes  from  which  gives  sustenence  to  the  countless  millions 
of  fish  which  swarm  on  the  Labrador,  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  United  States 
waters,  or  wherever  the  Arctic  current  exerts  an  active  in- 
fluence.'' "  This  "slime"  of  the  ocean  appears  to  live  most 
abundantly  in  the  coldest  water  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ice.  The  great  ice-diift  coming  from  the  Spitsbergen 
seas,  sweeping  round  Cape  Farewell,  then  northwesterly  by 
Davis'  Straits,  is  augmented  by  immense  bergs  and  floes 
from  Baffin's  Bay  and  Hudson's  Straits,  and  at  length,  on 
the  banks  of  Labrador,  countless  thousands  of  these  ground, 
bringing  with  them  their  "  slime."  Thus  the  slime  which 
accompanies  the  icebergs  and  icefloes  of  the  Arctic  current, 
accumulates  on  the  banks  of  Northern  Labrador,  and  ren- 
ders the  existence  possible  there  of  f^M  those  forms  of  marine 
life — from  the  diatom  to  the  minute  crustacean — from  the 
minute  crustacean  to  the  crab  and  prawn,  together  with 
muUuscous  animals  and  starfish  in  vast  profusion,  which 
contribute  to  the  support  of  vast  schools  of  cod,  which  also 
find  their  home  there." 
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Evidences  of  the  progress  of  the  colony  are  supplied  from 
the  advance  in  the  exports  and  imports;  the  depCMiits  in  the 
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Savings'  Bank  and  private  banks,  and  from  the  revenue. — 
In  18C6  the  value  of  the  exports  was  $5,694,305 ;  in  1876, 
18,168,340.  In  1866  the  value  of  imports  was  $5,784,849 ; 
in  187C,  S7,205,907.  At  the  close  of  1876  the  deposits  in 
the  Savings'  Bank  amounted  to  $1,011,800.  It  is  under- 
stood that  our  two  private  banks  have  very  large  sums,  as 
deposits,  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  that  of  the  Savinjrs' 
Bank.  The  revenue  in  186G  was  $721,300;  in  1.877,  $833,- 
068.  The  public  debt  of  the  colony  in  1876  was  $1,319,340. 
In  1785  the  population  of  Newfoundland  was  10,244 ;  in 
1857  it  had  risen  to  122,638;  in  1869,  to  146,536;  and  in 
1874,  to  161,374.  In  1869  the  total  number  of  boats  em- 
ployed in  the  shore  fishery  was  14,765 ;  in  1874  they  had 
increased  to  18,611.  In  1869,  the  number  of  persons  engag- 
ed in  catching  and  curing  fish  was  37,259 ;  in  1874,  45,854 
persons  were  so  employed.  In  1874,  the  number  of  vessels, 
including  sealers,  was  1,197,  with  a  tonnage  of  61,551  tons, 
manned  by  8,394  fishermen  sailors. 


No.  III. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

There  is  not  perhaps  any  other  British  colony  so  favour- 
able circumstanced  in  regard  to  its  public  debt.  The  total 
amount  of  the  public  debt  of  Newfoundland  is  but  $1,347,- 
692.  Of  this  the  Savings'  Bank,  which  is  a  Government 
institution,  holds  $593,304.  An  act  has  been  passed  by  the 
legislature  during  the  session  of  1879,  entitled,  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  of  this  colony," 
by  which  it  is  enacted  that  "  the  profits  of  the  Newfound- 
land Savings'  Bank  now  existing,  and  the  profits  of  the 
said  bank  as  they  shall  arise  from  time  to  time,  together 
with  the  sum  of  $8,651  now  held  by  the  said  bank  as  a 
sinking  lund,  and  all  interest  accruing  thereon,  shall  be  con- 
stituted a  Sinking  Fund  for  the  liquidation  of  the  public 
debt  of  this  colony,  and  that  such  fund  be  applied  in  the 
first  instance  towards  the  payment  of  all  debentures  of  the 
colony  which  are  or  may  hi  held  by  the  said  Newfoundland 
Savings'  Bank." 

The  effect  of  this  Act  in  reducing  the  public  debt  will  be 
apparent  from  the  following  statement :  At  the  end  of  1878 
the  reserve  of  profits,  arising  from  the  working  of  the  Sav- 
ings' Bank,  was  $75,716.    Adding  to  this  the  sinking  fund, 
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amounting  to  $8,6')!,  we  have  $84,367  applicable  to  the  re- 
duction of  debeuturefl  in  terms  of  the  Act.  When  we  take 
into  account  the  assured  system  on  which  the  bank  is  work- 
ed, and  the  steady  growth  ot  its  reserve  fund,  about  $14,000 
per  annum,  even  without  any  increase  in  the  present  amount 
of  deposits  and  profits,  the  debentures  held  by  the  bank  will 
be  paid  off  in  twenty-one  years.  So  much  of  the  funded 
debt  being  thus  secured,  there  remains  otherwise  to  be  pro- 
vided for  $754,388 ;  and  against  this  we  hold  the  balance  of 
the  fishery  award,  which  is  now  invested  at  four  per  cent., 
and  which,  exclusive  of  $102,300  loaned  to  the  telegraph 
extension  expenditure,  amounts  to  $039,514.  This  practi- 
cally brings  down  the  debt  of  the  colony  to  $114,874.  The 
whole  public  debt  is  thus  provided  for ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  small  sum  named,  the  colony  may  be  j)roi:ouuced 
virtually  clear  of  debt.  Such  is  the  enviable  position  of 
Newfoundland  at  the  present  moment.  Suppose  that  for 
any  great  public  work,  such  as  the  building  of  a  railway, 
tl«e  country  should  decide  on  pledging  the  security  of  the 
colony,  it  is  evident  that  with  such  a  balance  sheet  to  exhi- 
bit, money  could  be  obtained  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 
No  doubt  the  Government  and  Legislature  have  made  the 
foregoing  provision  tor  i  he  public  debt,  v/ith  the  view  of 
being  uutramelled  in  promoting  measures  of  public  utility, 
in  the  near  future. 


No.  IV. 

SHEEP  FARMING. 

Newfoundland  presents  great  attractions  as  a  sheep  farm- 
ing country,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  branch 
of  industry,  as  well  as  stock  raising  generally,  will  gradually 
attain  large  dimensions,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  facili- 
ties for  sending  dead  meat  to  the  English  markets.  In  many 
parts  of  the  island  sheep  pass  the  winter  in  the  open  air 
living  mainly  on  the  browse  of  the  fir  and  other  trees,  and 
return  in  the  spring  from  the  woods  healthier,  and  in  better 
condition  than  those  which  have  been  housed  during  the 
season.  An  Act  "  for  the  encouragement  of  sheep  farming" 
was  introduced  last  session  by  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Rogerson,  and 
is  now  law.  It  enacts  that  the  Governor  in  Council  may 
grant  licenses  of  occupation  upon  ungranted  crown  lands 
which  may  be  deemed  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  sheep 
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farming,  to  the  extent  of  three  square  miles  for  each  license 
(such  licenses  not  to  exceed  ten  in  number)  for  a  period  of 
ten  years:  and  that  any  holder  of  such  license  having  effi- 
ciently maintained  upon  the  land  so  licensed  a  fluck  of  at 
least  five  hundred  sheep  for  the  period  of  ten  consecutive 
years,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  grant  in  fee  of  the  land  so 
licensed  ;  provided  that  the  Governor  in  Council  may  allow 
such  licensee  three  years  for  preparing  and  stocking  such 
farm — all  agricultural  implemencs  imported  for  such  tarms 
to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Further,  it  is  enacted  that  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  shall  bo  paid,  in  equal  sums,  to 
the  first  two  persons  or  companies,  or  any  one  of  them,  who 
shall  actually  establish  stock  with  the  aforesaid  number  of 
sheep,  and  work  sheep  farms  in  this  island,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  Act.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  foregoing 
liberal  terms  will  attract  some  practical  sheep  farmers  from 
Britain  or  Canada.  We  only  want  a  few  enterprising  men 
to  lead  the  way. 


No.  V.    - 

CLIMATE  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  climate  of  Newfoundland  may  be 
pronounced  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world.  Fogs  are 
confined  to  the  southeastern  shcre,  the  northern  and  west- 
ern shores,  as  well  as  the  interior  being  almost  entir<^ly  free 
from  them.  The  summer,  though  short,  is  delightful,  the 
thermometer  rarely  risin{]f  higher  than  80^,  and  the  fierce 
heats  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  July  and  August, 
being  unknown.  The  following  tabulated  statement  of  the 
mean  annual  temperature  throughout  the  year  at  Bay  St. 
George,  on  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland;  Toronto,  Onta- 
rio; Winnipeg,  Northwest  Territory;  and  Windsor,  Nova 
Scotia,  shows  that  the  climate  of  St.  George's  Bay,  New- 
foundland, is  only  a  little  less  favourable  than  that  of  To- 
ronto, and  much  superior  to  that  of  the  other  two  places; — 

Mean  Temperature  throughout  the  Year. 

FroBt. 

Of  Bay  St.  George 43'  8' 

Of  Toronto  . 44"  3' 

Of  Winnipeg 32"  7' 

Of  Windsor,  N.  S 42"  T 
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Greatest  Cold  in  January. 

At  St.  George's  Bay —3°  0' 

At  Toronto —4'  0' 

At  Winnipeg —43*  5' 

At  Windsor —15"  0' 

Greatest  Cold  in  Mat, 

At  St.  Geort:je'«  Bay 29  0 

At  Toronto  . * 25  3 

At  Winnipeg 28  G 

At  Windsor 27  U 

Greatest  Cold  in  July. 

At  St.  George's  Bay 50  0 

At  Toronto 44  4 

At  Winnipeg ' 42  o 

At  Windsor 44  0 

Rainfall. 

Bay  St.  George,  total  days  of  rain  in  four  months 34  0 

Toronto,  ditto 47  0 

Winnipeg,  ditto 52  0 

Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  ditto 68  0 

Dr.  Alexander,  who  resided  as  medical  officer  at  Tilt  Cove, 
Union  Mine,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Newfoundland,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  in  which  he  says,  "  I  consider  the  climate 
in  that,  and  indeed  in  most  parts  of  the  island,  good,  and 
much  healthier  than  the  average  English  one.  The  sum- 
mers, though  shorter,  are  warmer  than  those  of  England, 
and  also  dryer,  except  on  the  southeast  coast."  The  cold, 
he  states,  is  "  much  more  severe,  but  it  is  steady  with  a  fine 
dry,  bracing  frost  nearly  all  the  time,  and  very  few  of  those 
sudden  vicissitudes  which  are  so  common  in  an  English 
winter."  Dr.  Alexander  is  of  opinion  that  invalids,  sufibr- 
ing  from  chest  affections,  might  with  advantage  visit  New- 
foundland, taking  care  to  avoid  the  foggy  part  of  the  coast. 
Our  fine  scenery,  bracing  air,  and  bays  and  rivers  present- 
ing such  attractions  for  excursions  by  water,  our  abundant 
game  and  well-stocked  trout  and  salmon  streams ;  the  fresh- 
ness and  novelty  of  our  lake,  river  and  bold  coast  scenery, 
will  all  concur  when  known,  in  drawing  tourists  to  our  is- 
land, and  rendering  it  one  day  the  Norway  of  British 
America. 

One  hundred  acres  of  Crown  land  can  be  obtained  by  any 
settler  for  fifty  dollars.    Or  ho  can,  if  he  chGOse«  obtain  a 
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license  of  oocupatioa  of  fifty  acres,  and  is  entitled  to  eight 
dollars  on  clearing  the  first  acre,  and  six  dollars  per  acre  for 
five  more ; — when  six  acres  are  cleared  the  whole  fifty  are 
given  to  him  in  fee.  License  for  the  occupation  of  two 
hundred  acres  may  be  obtained  on  condition  of  erecting  a 
saw-mill,  and  by  working  it  three  years  a  grant  in  fee  of  the 
whole  land  is  obtained. 
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OUR  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  EUershausen  commenced  operations  at  Betts  Cove  in 
1874.  During  the  next  four  years  he  raised  102,400  tons 
of  copper  ore,  value  £512,000;  and  during  the  last  two 
yeara  he  paid  in  wages  $409,600.  Tilt  Cove  mine,  owned 
by  Messrs.  Bennett  and  McKay,  was  opened  in  1864.  The 
value  of  the  ore  shipped  from  it  up  to  the  close  of  187G 
was  £223,840.  New  deposits  of  great  extent  and  value 
have  recently  been  discovered  at  Tilt  Cove,  while  the  old 
workings  show  no  signs  of  exhaustion.  -  Mr.  C.  F.  Bennett 
is  the  honoured  pioneer  of  mining  enterprise  in  Newfound- 
land. To  his  untiring  energy  and  perseverance  we  are 
indebted  for  the  opening  of  this  source  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity ;  and  to  Mr.  Smith  McKay  is  due  the  honour  of  dis- 
covering the  first  copper  mine. 
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No.  VII. 

/  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

The  agricultural  returns  for  1874  show  that  the  value  of 
the  cleared  land,  and  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  in 
the  colony,  is  $2,454,939,  while  the  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce is  ^84,288.  In  1877  the  value  of  horses,  cattle  and 
agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  colony  was  $660,763. 


No.  VIIL 

The  amount  on  deposit  in  the  Savings'  Bank  and  in  the 
other  banks  is  a  fair  test  of  the  piosperity  of  the  colony.  In 
1878  the  amount  on  depo&it  in  the  Savings'  Bank,  was 
$1,092,559;  in  the  Unicu  Bank  $1,602,380;  in  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  $760,000 ;  in  all  $3,364,939.  The  banks  allow 
three  per  cent,  interest  on  deposits.   Shipbuilding  advances 
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prosperously.     In  1877,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  new  ves- 
sels, having  a  tonnage  of  five  thousand  Ave  hundred  and 
thirty-six  tons  wore  built;  and  in  1878,  one  hundred  vessels 
of  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  tons.   In  1878 
the  number  of  vessels  owned  in  the  colony  was  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-five  sailing  vessels  of  seventy- 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight  tons,  and  twenty-six 
(Steamers  of  six  thousand  inne  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons. 
The  value  of  veasels,  boats,  and  nets,  employed  in  tho  vari- 
ous fisheries,  in  1874  was  $3,766,86.'}.     Tho  population  of 
tho  colony  in  1869  was  146,536:  in  1874,  161,374;  an  inj 
crease  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  in  five  yeans.    From  1857| 
to  1869  the  increase  was  at  tho  rate  of  nineteen  per  centi 
For  several  of  the  foregoing  items  I  am  indebted  to  Judge 
Prowse's  valuable  lecture  on  tho  Progress  of  Newfoundlan 
which  was  published  in  the  North  ^to,v  newspaper. 
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FRESHWATER  SEALS. 

.  lu  Grand  Lake,  Sandy  Lake  au<l  several    other   inlan 
freshv"   er  lakes  of   Newfoundland,   seals  are  abundan 
These  seals  never  visit  the  sea  and  breed  freely.    Thesa 
is  said  to  be  the  case  in  Lake  Baikal,  in  Central  Asia,  o 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  thfe  sea  lev 
Tho  question  arises,  how  come  these  animals,  supposed 
be  essentially  marine,  to  bo  found  inhabiting  fresh  wate 
During  the  great  changes  which  the  surface  of  the  ea 
has  undergone,  in  geological  periods,  especially  when 
Silurian  was  passing  into  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  it  hap 
ed,  in  certain  regions,  that  a  shallowing  of  the  sea  t|«- 
place,  followed  by  a  gradual  alteration  in  the  physical 
graphy  of  the  district,  so  that  the  area  became  changed  ii 
a  series  of  mingled  fresh  and  brackish  lagoons,  which  final 
by  continued  terrestrial  changes,  were  converted  into  a  gr 
freshwater  lake  or  series  of  lakes.     In  the  case  of  Gr 
Lake  and  other  lakes  in  the  same  region,  which  may  hi\9 
been  originally  formed  in  this  way,  and  are  but  little  ahMk>^ 
the  sea  level;  it  is  probable  that  they  were  submerged  cm  i 
jial  period  and  remained  as  deep  basins  wBiJ  ' 
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ing  the  glacial  period 
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the  land  was  emerging ;  and  after  its  final  emergence,  tn 
salt  waters  of  these  Jakes  freshened  so  slowly  that  theaeal 
and  perhaps  other  creatures,  originally  marine,  which  ii 
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habited  tbcne  waters,  bad  time,  by  degrees,  to  adjust  them* 
Hclvos  to  the  new  and  abnormal  conditions  in  which  they 
were  placed,  by  the  change  from  salt  to  freshwater,  and  to 
the  different  kinds  of  food  on  which  they  were  henceforth 
to  subsist.  liolyrood  Pond,  in  St.  Mary's  Bay,  is  a  salt- 
water lake  at  present,  as  each  year  communication  between 
it  and  the  sea  is  opened  at  one  place,  through  the  shingly 
beach,  and  codfish  and  other  saltwater  fishes  enter  it  and 
live  in  this  lake  which  is  over  twenty  miles  in  length.  The 
storms  of  autumn  close  up  the  opening  with  shingle  and 
sand,  and  for  a  time  the  fish  are  cut  ofi"  from  communication 
with  the  sea.  Were  this  communication  to  be  finally  closed. 
Holy  rood  Pond  would  become  a  brackish  pool,  and  finally 
.'V  freshwater  lake,  and  the  fish  enclosed  would  either  die  or 
gradually  adjust  themselves  in  "  the  struggle  for  existence" 
to  the  altered  conditions.  The  great  law  of  "  the  .survival 
of  the  fittest"  would  come  into  operation.  Seals  would  be 
transi'ormed  into  freshwater  denizens  as  in  Grand  Lake. 
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